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The New U.M.C. No. 33 Primers 


give an added ballistic value to the powder and shot charges in 
all U. M. C. smokeless powder shells. 


THE NO, 3 U. M. C. PRIMERS 


were the first and best primers for smokeless powder ever made 
here or abroad —until the advent of the new U. M. C. 33 primers, 
which were substituted for them some time ago. 


The U. M. C. Southern Squad used shells 
primed with the new 33 primers. 
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SAID AN ENGINEER 


“* Yes, they did not know about valves at the time the r 
do now. Iam replacing all valves with the genuine Jenkins Bros.’ 


Two 
Great Leaders 
in 


American |” SAO” Gold Rolle Steel eset Drawing =« Stampl 


— AMERICAN TUBE & SoD Wing 
Sheet Metals. 
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cannot Phe hel 
Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves and avoid trouble. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 










Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
Pac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
Imitations. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


See Page 30. 


Owners and Sole Manufacturers, 13-16 Bank Street, Pitsburg and Puiledelphia, “We manufactare all 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. NEW YORK. “Babbitt Metals at competitive prices, 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 
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Trimmings, &c. 


MANUPACTUREES OF 


“QUEEN'S RUN” PECIAL anid 
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BRONZE TUBING. : : : +: +: +|_ T™OWAsTon, com. | wareRouRy, conn, 
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GERMAN SILVER 
Sheets, Rolls, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 


Special Brass Goods to Order. 
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WATERBURY, CONN. 
Depots: 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 
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TheSTorbensen Gear Gasoline Auto Truck. 


That the automobile has ceased to be a pleasure 
vehicle merely, and is entering upon a field of business 
usefulness, is apparent from the increasing number of 
auto-delivery wagons and trucks to be seen about our 
city streets. Although at present the power driven 
pleasure vehicles outnumber the commercial motor 
vehicles probably in a ratio of 100 to 1, and although 
the number of pleasure motor cars is increasing as fast as 
the existing factories can turn them out, yet ultimately 
and before very long it is believed the ratio will change 
in favor of the power driven business car. It is not to be 
understood that the use of the motor car, as a pleasure 


of this truck may, therefore. be of interest. Its dimen- 
sions are as follows: 
Length of bedy over all 
Width of body over all.. 
Hight of platform.... ianktacaets 
Weight of fuel and water....... 
Carrying capacity (including driver).............. 800 pounds. 
Maximum speed on level road.............. 15 miles per hour. 
Manian wee Gi BIG: von dcviccccccdcdécecun 5 miles per hour. 
The power equipment consist of an 8 horse-power two- 
cylinder vertical gasoline motor suspended from the steel 
frame midway between the front and rear axles, with the 
driving shaft at right angles to the rear axle. This gives 
ample clearance between the top of the motor and the floor 
of the car, and permits of a level and unobstructed floor, 


Ae a 9 feet 6 inches. 
é itnaaw eee See er ee 
sa eateeeee 2 feet 6 inches. 
tictedeveewn 1,150 pounds. 





Fig. 1.—-The General Appearance of a Small Torbensen Gear Gasoline Auto Truck. 


vehicle, is likely to decline; on the contrary, it will keep 
on growing greater and greater every year; but when the 
users of vehicles for transportation of merchandise and 
material become satisfied of the saving which can be ef- 
fected by the use of the automobile the motor car indus- 
try will expand as scarcely any industry ever has before. 
The saving in dollars and cents is not the only de- 
termining factor in the estimation of the progressive 
man of business when considering the automobile, but 
rather as an economizer of time, and as such the automo- 
bile is without competition in transportation. Ingsmuch 
as time is the element of most importance whatever tends 
to effect its economy is bound to find a welcome. 

The little truck shown herewith belongs to the class 
of business vehicles. It was designed especially for the 
use of a building contractor and house carpenter in 
Orange, N. J. This suburban town containing so many 
homes of wealthy New Yorkers covers a large territory, 
and where a contractor has building operations going on 
in widely separated places at the same time, requiring 
not only his presence several times a day at each place, 
but also the frequent delivery of mill work and material, 
the value of a light swift motor car, capable of carrying 
moderate loads, becomes apparent. A short description 


very desirable in carrying long strips of timber or other ma- 
terial. A large hinged trap door in the floor over the motor 
allows ready access to same when necessary for oiling or 
adjusting. 

The most interesting part in connection with this 
truck, however, is the system of transmission and con- 
trol between motor and driving wheels, which after the 
constant use of three seasons has proven itself reliable 
and efficient, though simple. The whole transmission is 
contained in the rear axle, a plan view of which is shown 
in Fig. 2, and consists of the “ gear,” shown in elevation 
in Fig. 3 and in section in Fig. 4, the axle proper and the 
driving shaft with pinions, the latter meshing with in- 
ternal gears fastened to the hubs of the driving wheels. 

The “gear” has two forward speeds and reverse. It 
is contained in a cylindrical cast iron case which fits into 
an annular ring forming part of the axle. It consists of a 
friction clutch, a planetary gear for slow speed, a bevel 
gear drive for forward and reverse motion, with bail 
thrust bearings, all of which run in a bath of oil. The mo- 
tor is connected through a set of universal and telescope 
joints giving the utmost freedom of motion to the for- 
ward end of the “ gear” shaft. The vertical lever shown 
on this shaft engages the low speed when in the forward 
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position, through the planetary gears, and when in the 
opposite position engages the high speed clutch, at the 
same time releasing the planetary gears, thus giving a 
direct drive on the high gear. 

The rear axle proper is of double tubular trussed con- 
struction, of great stiffness and strength. The end pieces 
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Fig. 2.—Pian of the Transmission Gearing. 


of this axle consist of steel castings, into which are in- 
serted the axle studs on which the wheels revolve, and the 
journals for the driving shafts which carry the pinion 
shown on end of axle in Fig. 2. The wheels have plain 
hard phosphor bronze bearings, the axles are case hard- 
ened and ground, all driving gears are hardened and fitted 
on squares instead of keys, and as they are in dust proof 
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Fig. 3.——Elevation of the “ Gear.” 


tight cases, and liberally lubricated, they last indefinitely 
and work smoothly and efficiently. 

It remains only to be said that the internal drive gears, 
not shown, which are bolted to the hubs of the wheels, 
and engage with pinions of the driving shafts, are fitted 
with powerful external band brakes, and therefore, serve 
the double purpose of driving gears and brake drums. 
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Fig. 4.—Section of the “ Gear.” 


As a summary, the advantageous features of the power 
equipment of this auto-truck are the following: Great 
flexibility and freedom of motion between the source of 
power and the driving mechanism without the use of 
chains; an all spur gear transmission, with every driving 
gear incased and run in a bath of oil; undivided rear 
axle possessing great strength ; clutches incased and work- 
ing in oil, making starting smooth and easy and without 
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jerks, so destructive to the working parts. This system of 
transmission is known as the Torbensen “ gear,” and the 
truck was built by the Torbensen Gear, Incorporated, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
—_—_ >< oe —_——- 


The Use of High Percentages of Mesaba Ores 
in Coke Blast Furnace Practice. 


Edward A. Uehling of New York has contributed the 
following to the discussion of the paper by W. A. Bar- 
rows, Jr., before the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers: 

The method of filling a blast furnace has always been 
one of the most important elements in its successful man- 
agement, and Mr. Barrows strikes the keynote of proper 
filling in his statement: “The purpose in moving the 
siliceous ore or coarse ore barrow one pocket each 
charge is to destroy the continuity of the gas currents 
ascending through the fine ores, and to reduce the pressure 
incident thereto, so as to prevent in a measure the dust from 
being carried over into the downcomer.” ‘The stock must 
be charged into the furnace in such a manner that the 
current of ascending gas cannot readily plow its way 
through in a straight line. Homogenous filling is com- 
patible only with very moderate driving. 

From a study of the chemical reactions which take 
place in a blast furnace I came to the conclusion, many 
years ago, that stratification would be more conducive 
to fuel economy and regularity of working than the more 
or less thorough commingling of the ore, fuel and flux 
which was the method then generally in vogue. The 
theoretical considerations which led me to advocate and 
to practice the stratified filling, always with very ma- 
terially improved results, were based on the principal 
chemical reactions which constitute the process of reduc- 
tion in the blast furnace. The iron ore, Fe,O,, for ex- 
ample, can be and is reduced according to the following 
reactions : 

(1) FeO; + 3 C = 2 CO + 2 Fe. 

(2) FesOs + 3 C = 8 COs + 2 Fe. 

(3) A combination of reactions (1) and (2). 

It is evident that the best possible results, so far as 
fuel economy and protess of smelting are concerned, is 
obtained when the maximum amount of the carbon 
charged is burned to carbon monoxide before the tuyeres, 
and the ore is reduced by the carbon monoxide thus 
formed. The heat developed in thus burning the carbon 
in the hearth produces the necessary temperature in the 
zone where it is required to melt the iron and the ac- 
companying slag; the carbon monoxide formed, with 
accompanying nitrogen, in their upward course pre- 
heating the descending material, thus offering the great- 
est possible opportunity for the reaction indicated in the 
equation (2) and permitting the gases to escape with a 
maximum content of carbon dioxide. On the other hand, 
if the ore is reduced by direct contact with the carbon— 
that is, according to the equations (1) or (3)—the hearth 
is robbed of so much fuel, which is detrimental to the 
process of smelting, and all the carbon monoxide so 
formed passing off as such, enriches the escaping gas 
and is to that degree prejudicial to fuel economy. 

From these considerations it follows that it must be 
conducive to fuel economy and improved smelting to 
reduce the opportunity of direct reduction as much as 
possible. To accomplish this, I proposed to fill the coke 
and ore in separate strata, making the layers as heavy 
as is consistent with existing conditions, and so far as I 
am fware, this method of charging a blast furnace had 
not previously been proposed, much less systematically 
practiced. 

When Stratified Filling Was First Tried. 


It so happens that stratified filling was first tried 
and its virtues were proved more than 20 years ago in 
the same furnace, then known as Douglas Furnace No. 1, 
in which Mr. Barrows proved the method of filling de- 
scribed in his paper. I had been connected with the 
Douglas furnaces in 1880, but was at the time chemist 
for the Bethlehem Iron Company. Mr. Briorty, furnace 
superintendent at Bethlehem, did not feel inclined to try 
any experiment, but George Kelly, manager of the Doug- 
las furnaces, to whom I explained the method and rea- 












































































sons for likelihood of success, took it up at once, and I 
can do no better than quote from his letters, in which 
he reports the results obtained. 


DOUGLAS FURNACES, PIERCE, KELLY & Co., 
SHARPSVILLE, MERCER Co., Pa., September 23, 1884. 
EB. A. Uehling, Esq., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dear Sir: You no doubt think it about time that you should 
hear some sort of a report of the results of trial of your method 
of filling. Two weeks ago yesterday we began filling 12 barrows 
of coke at a time, and 12 barrows of ore with 6 barrows of lime, 
which gives us an average depth of say 12 to 15 inches. We 
have kept this up steadily since then with very gratifying results. 
The first week the furnace was on cinder mixture and the second 
week on all ore mixtures, and in each case there has been a 
most marked ‘mprovement over any work the furnace has done 
in the past years. We find improvement not alone in increase of 
burden, but in almost every other essential feature—viz., uni- 
formity in quality and quantity of product, increased production 
and decrease in quantity of flux (the latter feature I had not 
thought of). The trial showing results so far as follows: In- 
crease in burden, 12 per cent.; increase in production, 10 per 
cent.; decrease in flux, from 5 to 8 per cent., and increase in 
quantity of No. 1 iron, 25 per cent. 

The above certainly shows a very marked improvement, and 
if the use of still larger charges will show a corresponding im- 
provement, it cannot help being of great advantage. I can see 
but one drawback to it, and one that may prevent the increase 
of the charges to the size you propose in a depth of 3 fo 4 feet, 
and that is the increased pressure. We now notice an increase 
of % to % pound over our former average pressure; this, of 
course, comes from having so much fine ore in a body, and we 
might not have this increase if coarser ores were used, but if the 
pressure should increase relatively with the size of the charges 
it is a question whether we can get them up to the maximum, 
but a trial will settle that point. I want to give the matter a 
thorough test, and therefore make each stage of it sufficiently 
long to fully demonstrate the results, so that, when we are 
through with it, we can tell just the point to stop at. I shall, 
therefore, run a week at a time on each increased charge here- 
after, and will add each time six barrows, so that it may be 
some littie time yet before we can fully determine the matter. 
Within the next day or two I will increase to 18 barrows, and 
at the end of a week note results and advise you, and will con- 
tinue to do so at the end of each stage. 

Very truly, Gro. D. KBLLY. 
SHARPSVILLE, Mrercer Co., Pa., December 27, 1884. 
E. A. Uehling, Esq., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 17th duly received. Our No. 1 
furnace is still running and doing so well that we have con- 
cluded to bank instead of blowing out, believing the lining capa- 
ble of service for a long time yet with the exception of a few 
feet from the top. We are still following your method of filling 
with resu!ts equally as good as first advised you of. The writer 
owes you an apology for not writing you as promised. A trial 
of over three months fully confirms the results, and in one par- 
ticular even better than we then stated—that is, the diminished 
quantity of flux required, which will average on all kinds of 
mixtures from 10 to 12 per cent.. We have not yet decided in 
regard to the sectional bell. 


Very truly, Pierce, Keuiy & Co. 


I described this method of filling in a publication’ 


mentioned below (Stevens Institute Jndicator, 1884), and 
the description was copied by several of the technical 
journals at the time. I have used it at all the furnaces 
that have come under my management, and the change 
from unstratified or indifferently stratified filling to 
stratification of the charge invariably resulted in a 
marked reduction of coke consumption, increased produc- 
tion, greater regularity in running and a higher quality 
of product. 
The Effect of Stratified Filling. 


The chemical reason brought forward above in favor 
of this method of charging no doubt has an appreciable 
share in the resulting fuel economy, but far more im- 
portant is the fact that stratification does break up the 
continuity of the ascending gas currents. 

The strata of coke, being so much more open than 
those of the ore, permit the gas pressure to equalize itself 
laterally, thus preventing concentrated vertical currents, 
which have a tendency to become more and more local- 
ized and intense, and are the major cause of nine-tenths 
of the irregularities occurring in the interior of the fur- 
nace. 

It is evident that filling according to this method 
means lowering the fuel separately. The charges must 
be heavy enough to form distinct strata. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down which would cover all con- 
ditions. The size of the furnace, physical properties of 
the ore, and blast pressure available are all factors to 
be considered. The coke is lowered first; if the hopper 
is large enough, preferably in one charge; if not, then in 
two or more equal charges. The limestone should be 
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dumped evenly around the bottom of the hopper. The 
ore is charged evenly over the limestone, and both are 
lowered into the furnace together. Judgment must be 
used in shifting the different ores composing the mix- 
ture around the hopper. Consecutive strata of ore 
should vary vertically as much as possible, both physically 
and chemically. 

This method of filling, like everything human, no 
doubt, has its limitations. With the bell and hopper 
charging apparatus, now in universal use, ores having 
an angle of repose differing greatly from that of the 
coke do not lend themselves well to stratified charging 
since they will not cover the fuel evenly, and by pro- 
ducing vertically superposed annular rings of greater 
resistance may tend to concentrate the currents of 
gas in place of destroying them, thus giving unsatis- 
factory results. I have not had the misfortune to be 
called upon to manage a furnace using Mesaba ores, and 
cannot, therefore, speak from experience with that par- 
ticular ore; but in discussing this question recently with 
Mr. McDonald, general manager of the Ohio works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, the above fact was first 
brought to my notice. 

The method of heterogeneous filling described by Mr. 
Barrows, therefore, marks a step in advance and will, no 
doubt, be welcomed by many furnacemen whose troubles 
have been multiplied by the introduction of the Mesaba 
ores. Unfortunately, this method of filling is restricted 
to hand filled furnaces, thus leaving the problem still 
unsolved for the major part of the furnaces consuming 
Mesaba ore. Heterogeneous filling can evidently never 
be applied to automatically filled furnaces, whereas 
stratified filling might easily come to their rescue if 
proper distribution of the stock could be obtained. The 
only hope for relief seems, therefore, to rest on an in- 
vention that wil accomplish the latter. 


————- -e_______ 


The Farm Implement News, Chicago, has issued No. 
9 of its annual Buyers’ Guide. This book is almost 
double the size of any previous issue, containing 418 
pages. A new method of classifying names of manufac- 
turers makes this book extremely valuable for reference, 
as it gives the names of all agricultural implement, ve- 
hicle, wind mill and pump manufacturers and related 
industries in every State alphabetically by States. The 
first part of the book is devoted to a classified list of the 
trade names of tools manufactured, and the last section to 
a miscellaneous directory of manufacturers. The book 
lists 7361 articles made in 1743 factories. It is bound in 
green buckram, and is a creditable piece of work in every 
way. 


The Audit Company of New York have issued the 
sixth annual (1904) edition of the Directory of Directors 
in the City of New York, corrected to March 1, 1904. 
This edition has been increased by 100 pages over last 
year’s issue, and is now double the size of the first 
(1898) edition. The Directory consists of an alphabet- 
ical list of directors or trustees with New York City ad- 
dresses, followed by the names of the companies with 
which each is connected, and an appendix consisting of 
selected lists of corporations in banking, insurance, trans- 
portation, manufacturing and other lines of business, al- 
phabetically arranged, accompanied in each case by the 
names of the company’s principal officers and all its di- 
rectors or trustees. 


The comparatively new style of street paving with mac- 
adam, in which the stones are coated with tar, has been 
used with success in the city of Hamilton, Canada, and 
8.68 miles were laid at a cost of $145,000. The curb is of 
Portland cement concrete. The top surface of the road is 
finished with clean gravel, 2 gallons of tar being mixed 
with each cubic yard of gravel. The whole is thoroughly 
rolled. No repairs have as yet been made on any of the 
pavements laid within the last three years. The advan- 
tages of this class of pavement may be summed up as 
follows: Economy in construction, the average price, 
with labor at 18 to 20 cents per hour, being about $1.08 
per yard; good foothold for horses, and absence of dust— 
therefore, economy in cleaning and sprinkling. 
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The New Jones & Lamson Turret Lathe. 


The flat turret lathe manufactured by the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., has recent- 
ly been redesigned so that it now has the appearance 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. Most of the 
changes are to be found in the bed and head. The turret 
is substantially as heretofore furnished, but embodies 
some minor changes in its construction, and that of the 
slide and the tools mounted on it. 

As the head contains all the necessary gears for ef- 
fecting changes of speed in both directions, the power for 
driving the lathe is received on a single pulley, which may 
be belted direct to a constant speed motor placed on the 
floor or ceiling or it may be belted to a single counter- 
shaft overhead. All the gears, clutches and bearings for 
the speed changing mechanism are held in a head stock 
having the form of a shallow pan, which contains oil, 
reaching the lower half of the running parts, insuring 
ample lubrication. The main bearings of the spindle are 
self adjusting, and are provided with a similar arrange- 
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accurate results for shoulder length, whereas, heretofore, 
the positive stop being 1-32 inch beyond the knock off tor 
the feed in the usual operation, the feed would knock off 
and then the turret slide relieved would jump back, at- 
tended by a springing of all its parts, such that the tool 
would dig in and cut a slight groove just back of the 
shoulder. For nice work the operator would then take the 
time to move the turret slide up against the positive stop, 
holding it there until the turner had faced its full length. 
A new stop mechanism of the same form is used in con- 
nection with ten rotary stops for the sliding head. 

The means for lubricating the turners and other tools 
is new and of special interest. Provision is made for the 
oil to come up through the turner casting—that is, the oil 
pump delivers into a pipe that is connected to the under 
side of the turret carriage, and the oil passes up through 
the turner that is in working position, issuing from a 
rectangular hole just above the cutting tool in a large but 
slowly moving solid stream. This does away with the 
troublesome swing joints and long pipes used heretofore. 

The shipper rod running the entire length of the ma- 
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Front View or Working Side of the New Jones & Lamson Flat Turret Lathe. 


ment for lubrication. The head stock mechanism is ¢ov- 
ered by a cast iron hood, conveniently removable when it 
is necessary to inspect the running parts. The head stock 
is mounted on guideways running across the machine, so 
that it is possible to give the work a cross feed relative to 
each tool on the turret, a feature which increases the 
range of chucking work. To insure the absolute return of 
the spindle to its correct central position, the head stock 
may be traveled in but one direction, being brought back 
against a positive stop in the opposite direction. Speed 
variation is also possible for the feeds of both the cross 
slide and the turret. 

The present turret slide differs from the original in 
being provided with 12 stops, two for each position of the 
turret, either of which may be used in either direction. 
The handle at the rear end of the turret slide is so ar- 
ranged that it can throw out all of the stops to move the 
turret beyond any one of them, and may also be em- 
ployed to throw out either one of the two stops that are 
available for a given position on the turret. The feed 
stop mechanism for the turret is so-arranged that the feed 
pulls the carriage forward with a maximum pressure 
against the positive feed stop, and holds it there firmly 
until disengaged by the operator. This insures the most 


chine gives the forward, stop and back motion for the 
spindle, and other levers on the face of the head give 
speeds that are equivalent to those obtained in the ordi- 
nary machine by the regular triple back gears and cone 
pulley. The ten stops for the cross feed head, combined 
with the 12 stops for the turret and the turning and bor- 
ing tools, render the machine instantly ready for work. 
All the shears and running surfaces are protected from 
the dust of cast iron, so that the machine may be used 
either for steel work in which oil is used or for cast 
iron chucking. The machine is made in two sizes with an 
outfit of tools for boring work and chucking. The 2 x 24 
size turns bars up to 2%4 inches in diameter and 24 inches 
long and does chucking work up to 12 inches in diameter. 
The 3,x 36 size turns bars up to 3 inches in diameter and 
does chucking work up to 14 inches in diameter. 


_———+-+- Se __— 


H. C. Frick, it is reported, intends to erect three large 
buildings in the downtown district of Pittsburgh within 
the next two or three years. It is probable that two of 
the structures will be office buildings and the other a 
modern hotel. It is not likely, however, that any work 
on these buildings will be started this year. 
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A Demonstration of the New Sellers Planer. 


A demonstration of a new planing machine, operated 
by pneumatic clutches, was given on Saturday, April 30, 
before a party of invited guests by Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Incorporated, at their works, 1600 Hamilton street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Following the serving of a luncheon the 
visitors were introduced to the machine by Wm. Sellers, 
Jr., chief engineer of the company, who explained from 
a chart the principles involved in the new pneumatic 
device. 

It was explained that the object was to overcome 
the limitations of the old style planer on which the re 
verse was accomplished by a shifting belt, the limiting 
conditions being the width and speed practicable and the 
amount of inertia of the pulleys which it is possible to 
overcome. It is well known that the reversing of the 
rapidly revolving pulleys of a planer is as great a prob- 
lem as the reversing of the table. In the machine shown 
there are no reversing pulleys and no reversing belts, the 
drive belt running continuously in one direction, so that 





End View of the New Jones & Lamson Flat Turret Lathe from 
the Head Stock Side. 


the influence of inertia is reduced to a minimum. A 
50 horse-power Crocker-Wheeler motor, running at about 
875 revolutions per minute, supplies the power. The re- 
verse is accomplished by a pneumatic clutch mounted on 
one side of the planer near the base. The friction sur- 
faces are of end grain maple, and the contact of the 
slidable member is obtained by air pressure at about 70 
pounds per square inch directed alternately on either 
side through a valve mechanism controlled by stops on 
the planer bed. Through a spiral gear the clutch drives 
an inclined shaft, carrying another spiral gear meshing 
with a rack on the planer bed; so that, with the excep- 
tion of the main belt and those for the feeds, no belting 
is used in the drive of the planer. The gear ratios are 
such that the bed is given a constant returning speed of 
100 feet per minute, and the cutting speed may be varied 
from 25 to 48 feet per minute by changing gears, which, 
as was demonstrated, can be accomplished in a very few 
moments. 

In the lubrication of the V’s of the bed there is a 
novel arrangement. No rollers or wipers are used, but 
instead a stream of oil is forced into the V’s by an oil 
pump near one end of the base and is distributed by 
grooves to the rubbing surfaces. The machine is capable 
of taking work 100 inches wide, 96 inches high and 20 
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feet long. There are four slide rests, two on the cross 
head and one on each of the uprights. Each slide rest 
has its own variable feed. The weight of the entire ma- 
chine is GO tons, the weight of the cross rail is 12,000 
pounds, and the vertical slide each weigh 3000 
pounds. The weight of the work on the machine at the 
time of the demonstration was approximately 17 tons, and 
the table and work combined weighed over 30 tons. The 
actual cutting speed was 25.6 feet per minute, with three 
tools in operation. Both of the tools on the cross rail 
were taking a cut 1 1-16 x \& inches, while one of the tools 
on the side was taking a cut 9 x 1 1-16 inches. One of 
the heaviest operations which has been performed on the 
machine was the removing of 4% inches, using but one 
tool. This required three cuts, the feed on each being 
about 3-16 inch. 

A question which might be raised with regard to the 
efficacy of a pneumatic clutch for reversing the bed of a 
planer is the positiveness of the point of reverse on suc- 
cessive strokes. It was most effectively proved that the 
control by this pneumatic means was equally as accurate 
as the old style shifting belt method, by setting the ma- 
chine to stop about half way of the length of the work, 
while taking a finishing cut on one side. The resulting 
line marked by the point at which the tool stopped at 
each stroke was practically as straight as though it had 
been planed by a tool at right angles to the position that 
was used. The only condition which could cause the 
stopping of the bed at other than the predetermined point 
would be a failure in the air pressure, and this could 
cause no change unless it fell below the maximum neces- 
sary to prevent the clutch from slipping. An entire fail- 
ure of the air supply could result in nothing more serious 
than the stopping of the machine, as was shown by open- 
ing a valve and allowing the air to escape. 

Before their departure the visitors were conducted in 
groups about the shops and were shown, among other 
interesting things, a recently completed 30-ton electric 
crane to be installed in the new works of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company, at Harrison, N. J., ané 
three tool grinders, one for drills and the others for large 
and small planer and boring mill tools. These grinders 
are all automatic to an extent that nothing is left to the 
judgment of the operators, and accurate duplication of 
form is insured on as many tools and as often as required. 


rests 
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The George A. Fuller Company.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the George A. Fuller Company, in Jersey 
City, on April 28, the following were elected directors: 
H. S. Black, Paul Starrett, R. G. Babbage, Byron M. Fel- 
lows, Walter H. Clough, James Baird, W. A. Merriman, 
J. E. Fuller, O. G. Selden, 8S. C. Sibley and Faulkner Hill. 
At the directors’ meeting, held immediately thereafter, 
Paul Starrett was elected president; Walter H. Clough, 
vice-president; W. A. Merriman, vice-president; Byrop 
M. Fellows, treasurer, and David H. Lanman, secretary. 
The Executive Committee of the company for the com- 
ing year will be made up as follows: R. G. Babbage, 
chairman; H. 8S. Black, Paul Starrett, Byron M. Fel- 
lows, Walter H. Clough, James Baird and W. A. Merri- 
man. The George A. Fuller Company are embraced ip 
the United States Realty & Construction Company. 

—_—___3-g—_. 


Advices from Niagara Falls state that a consolidation 
is soon to be made of the Cataract Power Company’s in- 
terests with those of the Electrical Development Com- 
pany of Ontario, holding the franchise granted to Toronto 
parties for the production of electrical energy on the 
Canadians side at the Falls. The first-named company on 
April 30 awarded the contract for a large portion of the 
construction work on their new canal west of Thorold, 
and the contractors, Larkin, Sangster & Begy, of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., have already forwarded several carloads of 
construction machinery to the site. 


Henry Maurer & Son, 420 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, emphatically contradict the impression which 
seems to have gained credence that they are in some way 
connected with the National Fire-Proofing Company. 
They state that they have no connection whatever with 
that company or any other company. 
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Furnace Top Explosions. 


BY FRANK C. ROBERTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Various theories have been advanced in explanation 
of what are known as “furnace top explosions” or 
“slips” in blast furnaces burdened with a high percent- 
age of fine ore. Each theory has its advocates, and the 
arguments pro and con in each case are various. Ap- 
parently, no theory of the cause seems to satisfy all the 
requirements, and even the character of the result—i, e., 
whether it is an actual explosion or not—is open to dis- 
cussion. 

The result of these explosions being so serious in loss 
of both life and property, it is somewhat surprising 
that so little progress has been made in devising means 
or methods to prevent their occurrence. It is hoped that 
the views herein expressed will result in a full and free 
discussion of the matter and lead to conclusions which 
will enable the furnace manager to prevent, or at least 
control within limits, the conditions producing these ex- 
plosions. 

In the following discussion, the word “ explosion” 
will be used as representing the result, but not necessarily 
as meaning an explosion in the strict sense of the word. 
It may be well to state also that it is not the intention of 
the writer to discuss all theories that have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of top explosions, but to treat only 
of those which appear to be most generally accepted. 


A Peculiar Type of Explosion. 

Before treating the subject of ‘furnace top explosions, 
the writer desires to mention a type of explosion which, 
judging by the result, is the most unique within his 
knowledge. In this instance a furnace 70 feet in hight 
was completely emptied of stock down to a point below 
the cinder notch, surprising as this result may be. Prior 
to the explosion the furnace had been hanging, but not to 
an unusual extent. Little damage was done to the fur- 
nace; some of the brick work at the top of the furnace 
was displaced, but the charging apparatus was not in- 
jured, while the stock was forced out of the explosion 
doors and into the dust catcher and gas flues. Apparent- 
ly this was a furnace bottom explosion as distinguished 
from a furnace top explosion, but the cause seems rather 
difficult of determination. One explanation is based upon 
the supposition of a surplus of oxygen in the space be- 
low the hanging point; a condition brought about by the 
fuel in the lower part of the furnace being consumed un- 
til there was not sufficient fuel to combine with the 
oxygen of the blast. Whether this explanation is true 
is somewhat problematical, but certainly the result of the 
explosion was remarkable and merits the most careful 


consideration. 
Theories of Explosions. 


The theories which have been most prominently ad- 
vanced in explanation of explosions in the upper part of 
the furnace are as follows: 

1. Admission of air to the space above the stock. 

2. The deposition of carbon. 

3. The formation of an explosive mixture owing to 
the absence of sufficient limestone in the burden. 

These three theories will be treated in the order 
named : 

1. The Admission of Air to the Space Above the Stock. 
—The claim is made by those advocating this theory that 
the use of explosion doors on the top of the furnace con- 
tributes to explosions on the supposition that air is ad- 
mitted through them into the space above the stock, thus 
exploding the gases. At the same time the necessity for 
a bleeder pipe on the top of the downcomer is admitted. 
The writer has witnessed a great many explosions, both 
large and small, in cases where the bleeder valves were 
open, and in no instance has he seen evidence of the 
stoppage of the outflow of gas through the bleeder valves, 
indicating conditions which would cause air to be drawn 
into the furnace. He has seen explosions occur with- 
out any diminution whatever in the outflow of the gas, 
and other instances where there was a momentary re- 
duction in the flow. It seems to be a fair conclusion, how- 
ever, that if the explosions occur when there is no dimin- 
tion of the flow of the gas through the bleeder valves the 
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cause is not the admission of air into the furnace top. 
Again, one of the serious results due to these explosions is 
the large discharge of ore and stock, a condition that indi- 
cates that the force discharging the stock must originate 
below the surface of the materials in the furnace; this 
does not appear possible if we assume that the gas above 
the stock is exploded by the admission of air, and it does 
not seem reasonable to conclude that the admission of 
air above the stock explodes gas which is below the level 
of the top of the stock. The old fashioned explosions 
which occur while the blast is off the furnace, or when it 
is first put on the furnace, are undoubtedly due to the 
admission of air into the gas pipes and the failure to low- 
er the bell. This type of explosion is typical of an ex- 
plosion of gas in the furnace top due to the presence of 
air and rarely results in the throwing out of any stock; 
furthermore, it is accompanied by a loud detonation and 
is rapid in action, while the form of explosion under dis- 
cussion is not detonating, is slow in action and decreases 
gradually in power. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
a gas explosion due to the admission of air into the space 
above the stock is very different in its results from the 
type of explosion under consideration. 

2. The Deposition of Carbon.—Briefly stated, this 
theory is as follows: Under certain conditions of tem- 
perature, and at elevations varying within limits below 
the stock line, the ore deposits carbon, causing the mass 
to swell and bridge over the furnace. The outlet for the 
gases is thus restricted, and the pressure built up under 
the bridge by the blowing engine until a sufficient force 
results to break through the bridge and cause the mate- 
rial composing the bridge and that above the bridge to be 
blown upward with considerable force, dependent more or 
less upon the weight of the stock above the bridge. 

In support of this theory, it may be stated that as a 
general rule an explosion is preceded by certain indica- 
tions, such as sparks and black gas discharged from the 
bleeder, and usually an appreciable interval of time 
elapses between these indications and the actual explo- 
sion ; all of which seems to indicate that the bridge is first 
broken through in channels by the effort of the pressure 
to overcome the resistance, thus showing the prelimin- 
ary symptoms mentioned. This theory is held very gen- 
erally by furnace managers, and certainly meets most of 
the conditions. Carbon deposition and its effect is very 
fully and completely treated in O. O. Laudig’s paper and 
F. E. Bachman’s discussion thereof before the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers in September, 1896. 

3. The Formation of an Haeplosive Mirture Owing to 
the Absence of Sufficient Limestone in the Burden.—This 
theory originated in the endeavor to account for the ac- 
tion of certain furnaces using Mesaba ore, where a bur- 
den of less than 27 per cent. of limestone resulted re- 
peatedly in top explosions, which were absent when 27 
per cent. or more of limestone was carried. In these cases 
from one to three charges of stock were blown out in 
each explosion, indicating that the explosions occurred 
well below the top of the stock. The first experience of 
this character of which the writer has knowledge occurred 
at the furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, under the management of A. H. Lee. 

Reasoning that the explosive mixture is formed in the 
zone in which the carbon is deposited, it is assumed that 
in some mysterious way the deposited carbon combines 
rapidly with the oxygen of the ore, forming a large vol- 
ume of gas and causing an explosion. The theory which 
is advanced to account for the absence of explosions 
when carrying the larger percentage, and their frequent 
occurrence when the burden contains the lesser percent- 
age of limestone, is that the larger proportion of stone 
gives off sufficient CO, to form a nonexplosive atmosphere. 
This explanation was first brought to the writer’s atten- 
tion by Frank F. Amsden. The main objection to this 
theory seems to be that it is predicated upon the result 
being an explosion in the true sense of the word, while 
the evidence seems to be convincing that no actual explo- 
sion takes place, but that the condition is one of excessive 
pressure for the reason that, as before stated, the explo- 
sions, as a rule, are slow in action, extending over an ap- 
preciable length of time, and gradually decreasing in 
power from the beginning to the end. 

It appears to the writer that the absence of explosions 
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when the larger percentage of limestone is carried is best 
explained by a theory based upon the supposition that the 
CO, of the limestone attacks the deposited carbon; the 
result of this reaction being CO, and the prevention of 
the accumulation of deposited carbon, which would other- 
wise result in the forming of a layer of stock through 
which it would be difficult for the gas to penetrate, as set 
forth under No, 2. In support of this proposition it may 
be said that while it is the general opinion that a large 
batter is advisable in furnaces working Mesaba ores, it 
does not appear to be a necessary condition when a high 
percentage of limestone is carried, indicating that the 
usual increase in bulk of the ore due to carbon deposi- 
tion does not take place. This question of inwall batter 
will be referred to later. 


Explosions Caused by Carbon Deposition. 


It would thus appear ,that the explanation of top ex- 
plosions, so far as present knowledge goes, is dependent 
upon the acceptance of the controlling principle of car- 
bon deposition as set forth in No. 2. In other words, that 
explosions are caused primarily by carbon deposition, and 
that the carrying of a sufficient quantity of limestone ap- 
parently prevents top explosions by checking cumulative 
carbon deposition. 

Of course, there is no particular magic in the 27 per 
cent. of limestone mentioned; no one percentage can be 
adopted as applicable to all furnace mixtures. Apparent- 
ly, however, this was the magic percentage in the cases 
noted. Different ores deposit carbon at different rates and 
in varying quantities, and the required percentage of lime- 
stone necessarily depends upon the character of the ore 
mixture as well as upon the analysis of the limestone. 
Evidently each mixture must be a rule unto itself. 

Apparently, the physical condition of the limestone is 
of great importance, as evidenced by the following in- 
stance: At a certain furnace, having about seven-eighths 
Mesaba ore in its burden, no explosion has ever occurred 
when 30 per cent. or over of lump limestone is carried. A 
short time ago it was hoped to lower the fuel consump- 
tion at this furnace by crushing the limestone to such a 
size that all stone would pass through a 4-inch ring, a 
condition which involved from 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
stone passing through a 1-inch ring. This crushed lime- 
stone was placed on the furnace instead of the lump 
stone; immediately top explosions began, and continued 
every few hours over a period of two weeks. At the ex- 
piration of this time resort was again had to lump stone; 
the explosions immediately ceased, and none have oc- 
curred during the two months which have since expired. 
The result indicates that the crushed limestone parts with 
its CO, too high in the furnace and before reaching the 
zone of carbon deposition, while the lump stone retains a 
large part of its CO, until it reaches the point where it 
acts upon the carbon. It is also fair to assume that the 
lump stone keeps the stock more open to the gases and 
contributes to the freer action of CO, and the readier 
access of the latter to the carbon. The relative effect of 
lump and crushed limestone is exceedingly interesting, 
and while it seems reasonable to admit the truth of the 
foregoing statements, yet they are probably not the whole 
truth, and further investigation would doubtless show 
other influences which the physical character of the lime- 
stone exerts upon the tendency to create conditions lead- 
ing to explosions. 


Experiments to Control or Prevent Explosions. 

Having outlined certain theories as to the causes of 
top explosions, it may be well to mention some of the ex- 
periments that have been made in the effort to control 
or prevent their occurrence. 

Much has been claimed for the “ tight top furnace ”"— 
i. e. one which is air tight and without explosion 
doors, the whole being built of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the pressure of the explosion. This device is pred- 
icated upon the explosion being due to the admission of 
air to the furnace top, and has been discussed under No. 
i 

It is generally admitted that a high batter to the in- 
wall is desirable, but cases are known of excellent fur- 
nace work and an entire absence of explosions in fur- 
naces having a very low batter to the inwall. For in- 
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stance, in one of the furnaces already referred to the in- 
wall batter is only 0.35 inch per foot. This furnace has 
been in operation for two years under a burden of seven- 
eighths Mesaba, with 30 per cent. or over of limestone, 
and has never had an explosion except when operating 
with the crushed limestone before mentioned. Practical- 
ly, it would seem wise to provide for the increase in vol- 
ume of stock due to carbon deposition by a high batter, 
but apparently this is unnecessary where the proper quan- 
tity of lump limestone is carried, the quantity of lime- 
stone being dependent upon the character of both the 
limestone and the ore mixture. nd 

Undoubtedly slow running tends to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of top explosions, a fact which is probably due to 
the relatively less rate of carbon deposition in proportion 
to volume of ore and gas. 

It is believed by many furnace managers that a low 
bosh contributes to the success of a furnace working 
Mesaba ores. It is doubtful, however, whether the de- 
sign of the bosh has much effect upon the tendency to top 
explosions. 

sore methods of charging have been used with 
greater or less benefit in the endeavor to overcome the 
difficulty. So far as the writer knows, however, no gen- 
eral rule or conclusion has been arrived at in this re- 
spect. The success of one method or another seems to de- 
pend on local conditions. The Killeen top has proved it- 
self of great advantage in a number of instances, a re 
sult which, in the writer’s opinion, is due to its effect 
upon the uniformity of stock distribution. The distribu- 
tion made within the furnace by the usual bell and hop- 
per varies with the hight of the stock in the furnace, 
whereas the distribution made by Killeen top is practical- 
ly the same whether the stock is high or low in the fur- 
nace; all of which contributes to uniformity, a most im- 
portant requirement in furnace operations. 

Various proportions between the diameters of the bell 
and stock line have been employed, but without developing 
any fixed theory. This space between the bell and the 
furnace walls has always been a matter of interest to 
furnace managers. It is frequently overlooked, however, 
that the distribution in the furnace depends not only upon 
the relative dimensions of the bell and stock line, but also 
upon the quantity of material to be charged; the physical 
character of the materials has generally been taken into 
account, but too little consideration, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, has been given to the size of the charge. Instances 
are known where serious difficulties in furnace opera- 
tions were entirely overcome by doubling the charge. 

It is unfortunate that so little definite knowledge is 
available in connection with this question of top explo- 
sions. The matter is of such importance that some one 
should be willing to devote the time and attention nec- 
essary to make the required observations and investiga- 
tions in a thoroughly scientific manner. Until such an in- 
vestigation is completed, we can hope for little but gen- 
eral conclusions based upon purely theoretical considera- 
tions. 

It is the firm conviction of the writer, however, that 
means or methods will be developed whereby the desired 
end will be reached, and that the expedients adopted will 
depend primarily upon the control of carbon deposition. 

In the light of our present knowledge, it would appear 
that the following conclusions are warranted: 

1. That top explosions are not due to the admission of 
air to the space above the stock in the furnace, and that 
the occurrence of explosions cannot be ascribed to the 
presence of explosion doors. 

2. That the theory which best explains top explosions 
is the “ carbon deposition ” theory. 

3. That apparently the carrying of a proper percent- 
age of limestone in the burden furnishes a condition which 
prevents cumulative carbon deposition, and hence pre- 
vents top explosions. Further, that the limestone should 
be lump stone, and that the required percentage will vary 
with the character of the stone and ore. 


—~--e____—_- 


The armored cruiser “California” was launched at 
the shipyards of the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, 
on April 28. 











The Edison Medal. 


The conditions governing the award of the Edison 
medal are explained in a letter from the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, to which has been intrusted 
the responsibility of awarding it. This is being sent to 
all of the educational institutions of the United States 
and Canada, whose students are eligible to compete for 
the medal, requesting them to make application in the 
regular manner for the consideration of their candidates. 
The fund for the medal was created by an organization 
known as the Edison Medal Association, which was 
founded by the friends and admirers of the great in- 
ventor, its purpose being to celebrate the achievements of 
the last quarter of a century with which the name of 
Thomas Alva Edison is identified and furnish an in- 
centive to the youth of America to emulate his example. 
The gift was formally made and the responsibility of 
offering assumed by the Institute at its annual dinner 
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5. The thesis or record must not exceed 6000 words, not in- 
clusive of words employed in explanation of accompanying draw- 
ings. 


6. No competitor shall be of greater age than 25 years at 
the day of his graduation ‘tn such course of study. 


The Edison Medal Committee is being selected from 
among the members of the Institute who are not now 
connected with educational institutions, but who have the 
necessary early educational and subsequent experience to 
enable them to critically analyze and justly determine the 
merits of the theses offered in the various fields of re- 
search. 

oe 


The Woodward & Powell Variable Speed 
Planer Countershaft. 
A part of the exhibit of the Woodward & Powell 


Planer Company, Worcester Mass., at the St. Louis Ex- 
position will be a planer driven through a variable speed, 





Fig. 1.—A Woodward & Powell Planer with Motor Driven Variable Speed Countershaft. 


given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Feb- 
ruary 11 last held in commemoration of Mr. Edison's 
fifty-seventh birthday. 


The educational institutions addressed are requested 
to reply on or before June 1, 1904. The conditions as set 
forth in the deed of gift are as follows: 


1. The medal shall be awarded to such qualified students as 
shall have submitted to the Institute, in accordance with the 
provisions of this deed, and of the regulations which may be 
prescribed by the Edison Medal Committee, the best thesis or 
record of research of the theoretical or applied electricity or 
magnetism. 

2. Each competitor for the medal in order to be qualified 
must have graduated and received a degree during the year for 
which the medal shali be awarded, in some course of study at 
some institution of learning in the United States or Canada. 
which course of study shall include the branch of electrical 
engineering. The United States Naval Academy and Military 
Academy are included within the institutions from which com- 
petitors may be qualified. 

3. Not more than two students may compete in any one year 
from any one institution of learning; nor may any student com- 
pete unless duly presented for competition through the faculty 
of the particular institution at which he is a student. 

4. The course of study must be one normally representing 
mot less than two years of continuous residence and work. 


motor driven countershaft, a view of which is shown in 
Fig. 1. As will be seen, the countershaft and motor are 
mounted on top of the housings, with all gears and work- 
ing parts inclosed in protecting casings. The mechanism 
provides three cutting speeds for the table, of 16, 24 and 
32 feet a minute, these being based on a constant motor 
speed of 1140 revolutions per minute, but other speeds in 
the same ratio may be had by altering the gear ratio be- 
tween the motor and the main shaft. 

The construction of the device and the nature of its 
working may be best understood by referring to Fig. 2. 
A secondary shaft, which may be termed the cutting shaft, 
is driven from the main shaft by means of intermediate 
gears mounted on studs between two rocking plates, the 
whole constituting what is called the rocking box. The 
cutting shaft, at the back of the rocking box, carries a 
cone of three gears and the main shaft a long gear. The 
gears on the rocking box correspond in size, in inverse 
ratio, to those on the cone, and may be separately intro- 
duced between the cone and the long gear. This is ac- 
complished by a lever on the side of the planer, the ful- 
crum being so arranged that it will rotate the box to mesh 
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either one of the three idler gears with its corresponding 
gear of the cone and the long pinion on the main shaft. 

In each position the rocking box is fastened by a lock- 
ing device consisting of a segment on the right side of the 
rocking box having six ratchet like incisions, three active 
in one direction and three in the reverse direction—that 
is, three are cut right hand and three left hand. Two 





Fig. 2.—The Countershaft with Casing Removed. 


pawls are provided, which work in opposite directions, 
and are operated by a plug or wedge, actuated by a sys- 
tem of levers from a handle at the back of the planer, 
shown in Fig. 3. A movement of the plug throws the two 
pawls into the teeth of the segment, and acting in op- 
posite directions they hold the rocker box firmly in posi- 
tion. The arrangement is such that the pawls cannot be 
thrown in unless the gears are firmly in mesh. When the 
plug is withdrawn the pawls fall out by their own weight, 
permitting the rocking box to be shifted to give another 
speed. If a greater speed range is required, it is feasible 





Fig. 3.—Rear View of the Motor and Countershaft 


to equip the rocking box with four intermediate gears to 
give four changes of speed, in which case eight teeth will 
be necessary in the segment of the locking device. 

The raising and lowering of the planer head is accom- 
plished by a belt from the cutting shaft, which may be 
seen in the front and rear and 3. The 
drive for returning the table at the end of each cutting 
stroke is afforded by a constant speed pulley on the main 
shaft of the mechanism, which gives a table speed of about 
60 feet a minute, but a faster one may be substituted if 
desired. 


Figs. 2 


views, 


--————_aooe__—_—_— 


Tube Welding Record.—Two welders in the butt mill 
of the American department of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Middletown, Pa., last established a world’s 
record for making 2-inch butt weld pipe by turning out 


week 
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2855 pipe, welded in 12 hours. The highest previous rec- 

ord was 2700. This mill has always had a reputation for 

its capacity, but never before tried for a record. 
——_Jjoo__—__ 


March Iron and Steel Imports and Exports. 


The great change which has taken place in the char- 
acter of our foreign iron and steel trade within the past 
year is manifesting itself more strongly from month to 
month. The March figures just issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
show a heavy increase in the exports and a great falling 
off in the imports, as compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. The exports for March and the three 
months ending with that month, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of last year, on those articles for 
which quantities are given, were as follows: 

Exports of [ron and Steel. 


-March,—— Three months.——, 
1904. 1903. 1904. 1903. 
Commodities Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PMG 6 hohe hades 3,954 1,532 14,125 3,839 
INS Gad owed 1,937 659 5,282 1,042 
BIR cccscpaee 3,058 3,299 6,745 3,944 : 
We. GOavns cede. 3,035 2,748 3,855 4,624 
0 ee ee 1,093 914 2,832 6,706 
Billets, ingots, blooms.36,908 157 80,297 511 
Hoop, band, scroll.... 516 285 1,105 525 
i eee 584 7 1,201 19 
ROGGE “WRU ikcccics 17,873 415 31,298 1,392 
Iron sheets and plates 73 118 446 359 
Steel sheets and plates 2,724 1,438 4,955 2,716 
Tin plates and terne 
Deis os ab are 502 20 701 149 
Structural iron and 
DR seve cd ena sce 1,939 7,133 7.752 
Wee waceene wan u cee 10,104 26,953 24.164 
Ce NS ae eee wins 639 555 2,164 1,847 
Ware WE. ok nate dk RS 2,962 2.237 7,065 5,722 
All other, including 
CHEE: igvtacucae wee 147 613 458 
Co . 89,332 26,574 196,770 65,769 


It is of interest to note in this connection that exports 
of similar articles in February aggregated 57,558 tons 
and in January 49,880 tons. The export movement thus 
shows a rapid increase, as the figures for March are but 
little short of being double those of January. The total 
exports for the three months ending with March were 
practically three times the quantity exported during the 
corresponding period of 1903. 

The figures for imports are equally impressive as 
showing the relaxation of the demand for foreign iron 
and steel, which was such a notable feature of the trade 
in the early months of last year. The imports in March 
of those articles for which quantities are given were 
but one-fourth as much as during March, 1903, while for 
the three months ending with March the quantity im- 
ported this year was only one-fifth as great as that for 
the corresponding period of last year. The figures for 
the month and three months, compared with 1903. are as 
follows: 

Imports of Tron and Steel 


March, Three months.—, 
1904. 1903. 1904. 1903 
Commodities Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pig iron .12,400 59,628 27.053 215,494 
Scrap 2.498 7,327 3.641 24.380 
Bar irom....... 1,222 3,995 4.709 13,918 
as as a ce err 17.880 10,819 43.089 
Hoop, band and scroll. 18 219 734 385 
Billets, slabs, bars, 
&c., steel in forms 
a ae vs S,eee 31,465 4.520 90,325 
Sheets and plates es 611 319 2.392 2,299 
Tin plates and terne 
plates 6,469 3.478 15.315 12,802 
Wire rods... “ 785 1,778 3.804 4,890 
Wire and articles made 
CRTs keds 513 450 1,287 939 
Structural iron and 
steel* ane eaace 3.823 aecw 
Chains Sa ; 23 29 100 108 
RUT «FP ss cies ‘ 5 14 28 30 
Totals . 28.795 126,582 78.225 408,659 


* Included in “ All other” prior to July 1, 1903. 

The value of all iron and steel exports, excluding ore, 
in March was $10,633,720, against $7,983,547 in the cor- 
responding month of last year. The value of all iron 
and steel imports, excluding ore, in March was $1,894,306, 
against $4,129,845 in March, 1903. 
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The International Steel Conference. 


LONDON, April 22, 1904.—The secrets of the conference 
now being held in London between representatives of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the German Syndicate, 
the Austrian Trust, together with the Belgian and French 
representatives, with the -ognizance and assent of sone 
prominent British iron and steel makers and merebants. 
have been uncommonly well kept. Nothing leaked out 
publicly until Thursday evening, April 21. Undoubtedly 
it is a commercial event of the first importance, not only 
to those interested in iron and steel, but to business men 
of all classes, for if anything practical should come out 
of the conference it is easy to foresee similar conventions 
in other trades. Doubtless the heaviest responsibility 
rests upon Colonel Millard Hunsiker, representing the 
United States Steel Corporation, and Herr Thyssen, of 
Mulheim, representing the German Syndicate. Herr 
Shuster represents the Austrians. Piquancy Is lent to 
the whole affair by the presence in Europe of Andrew 
Carnegie and J. Pierpont Morgan, although the proximity 
of these two gentlemen may be fortuitous, and not inten- 
tional. 

As has been said, practically nothing has leaked out, 
and we are left largely to surmise. It is certain that the 
preliminary proceedings have been beset with obstacles 
and difficulties of no mean order. None the less, there 
are many important forces operating toward a settlement 
either as to delimitation of frontier or minimum prices. 
It is now public property that the German Syndicate is 
sick of dumping its products at a loss. It is equally 
clear that if British iron and steel masters could for the 
future be certain that the dumping process would not be 
renewed they would willingly make valuable concessions. 
But on this point there are difficulties. 

Difficulties to Be Encountered. 


Perhaps one or two observations from the British 
point of view may help readers to an understanding of 
the British situation. Obviously, the first difficulty to 
be encountered is that no British makers can go into this 
conference with a mandate, for the simple reason that 
there is no organization here sufficiently strong to 
warrant the granting of any plenary credentials. Never- 
theless, the operations of the joint stock acts of Great 
Britain have unconsciously evolved a type of commercial 
statesman, particularly in the iron and steel trades, and 
it is not an exaggeration to say that a dozen of these gen- 
tlemen, if they agreed among themselves, would be strong 
enough largely to control the British industry. I have 
reason to know, however, that at least one of the very 
largest of the British ironmasters looks askance at the 
conference and quite frankly foretells failure. 

But the ironmaster is not all powerful. The engineer- 
ing industries are unusually strong and they are 
financially quite equal to securing their raw and semi-raw 
material at low prices, no matter what conclusions may 
be reached by an international syndicate. If prices were 
to be held up against them it would not take long for 
them to purchase on a co-operative basis not merely their 
ore, but the works necessary to produce their structural 
steel and similar commodities. Further, the great self 
contained enterprises, such as Armstrong-Whitworth, 
Cammell-Laird, and Vickers, Sons & Maxim, to mention 
only three, possess their own raw material or can control 
companies who make bars and billets, sheets, armor 
plates, and so forth. Concerns such as these are very 
largely independent of any international convention. -If 
we suppose that a minimum price is reached, that dump- 
ing in Great Britain ceases, that a mutual limitation of 
markets is agreed upon, one of two things must happen: 
Either great engineering concerns who depend upon the 
cheapness of their supplies to compete with their self 
contained competitors must at all hazards obtain their 
structural steel, &c., upon terms at least equal with the 
cheapest available, or they must possess themselves of 
their own rolling mills, &c., to reach an equality with the 
self contained units. 

In Great Britain the merchant is in a very strong po- 
sition. If, therefore, we bear in mind two facts, that the 
British ironmasters cannot go into the conference with 
more than limited authority, and that in any event the 
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British merchant, both by investment and contract, has a 
very firm grip upon his own sources of supply, it becomes 
evident that whatever arrangements may be reached be- 
tween the American, German, Austrian and Belgian syn- 
dicates, the British representatives can only co-operate in 
a very limited degree. Great Britain is, therefore, a very 
serious stumbling block. It happens that British makers 
have not been dumping to anything like the extent of the 
Germans, for the prosaic reason that it does not pay. If, 
therefore, the object of the American and German syndi- 
cates is to eliminate slaughter prices in the export trade, 
British makers generally would willingly be an assenting 
party. But for political and commercial reasons they 
would undoubtedly go to considerable length to secure 
this end. But the engineers and the merchants of Great 
Britain are jointly and severally quite strong enough to 
compel the ironmasters to maintain reasonably low com- 
petitive prices. It is, of course, true also that both the 
engineers and the merchants would like to fall back upon 
other countries for their raw material if home prices dco 
not suit them. To the extent that the conference would 
preclude this, the British makers are, of course, corre- 
spondingly strengthened. 

The difficulties involved in any mutual limitation of 
territory must also be recognized as a vital factor in the 
problem which the conference seeks to solve. Here again 
the trade can more easily be swung round by America 
and Germany than by the British representatives. The 
British connections in all countries are so deeply rooted 
and so complex in character that it is doubtful if any 
working arrangement could be reached. Against this, 
however, has to be set the plain fact that most British 
exports to most countries are of a more highly finished 
material than structural steel, sheets and rails. None 
the less, railway contractors, bridge builders and so forth 
are not likely tamely to submit to any arbitrary decisions 
determined upon by the iron and steel syndicates for 
their own special convenience. And yet again, in ar- 
riving at a minimum export price it will be recognized 
that quality must play a considerable part in the issues. 
Even steel rails are not so standalized in point of quality 
as to warrant any fixed minimum price. 


British Steel Makers Would Be Benefited. 


Taking into consideration all the elements involved, 
the one logical conclusion is that if an agreement be ar- 
rived at it will only be in regard to a small number of 
semi-raw products. I hear that general agreement has 
been reached in the matter of rails, and there are certain 
kinds of structural steel, particularly girders, upon which 
the representatives may also agree as to price. It is 
fairly certain that limitation of territory has been the 
main object of the conference, but it may be questioned 
whether any practical results in this direction will be 
achieved. 

One of the largest Sheffield steel manufacturers, in- 
terviewed last night, did not hesitate to say that if an 
agreement could be arrived at, an agreement satisfactory 
to all the nations represented, it would be of the greatest 
value to the whole steel industry of the world. “The 
Germans,” he added, “ have found in regard to dumping 
that it has not been the grand success they expected it to 
be. Certainly they have disposed of a large quantity of 
steel in various stages of manufacture in this country, but 
they have had to sell the greater part of it at a loss, and 
they find themselves unable to continue this policy. They 
will undoubtedly be glad to come to some agreement. On 
the other hand, of course, British manufacturers have 
suffered seriously as a result of dumping, and if some ar- 
rangement could be arrived at by which prices all over 
the world could be regulated and dumping restricted the 
steel manufacturers of Great Britain would benefit by 
such an agreement.” 

As against the Sheffield manufacturer’s opinion comes 
an announcement from an authoritative source that some 
of the largest steel makers in the Midlands and South 
Wales do not appear to be concerned. Nor does the 
scheme seem to be regarded as at all probable. Apart 
from the difficulty of bringing the British trade into line, 
it is thought to be extremely unlikely that such keen com- 
petitors as America and Germany would consent to an 
arrangement which would tie their hands in a market 
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which, when it suits their policy, is a valuable outlet for 
their products. We may expect during the next few 
weeks to hear a great deal about this conference, and it 
will not be very long before the forces favorably and un- 
favorably affected will line up in battle array. 

Finally, the leading firm in the North of England 
iron and steel trades do not appear to have been consulted 
with regard to the conference, and the feeling expressed 
in Middlesbrough is that no combination could be made 
sufficiently wide reaching to control international prices. 
As to dumping, if the Germans find it so inconvenient 
they can stop it independently of British steel workers. 
“They need not dump unless they like,” says Hugh Bell, 
a leading ironmaster. 6.4. Bt. 

———— »p.-+e___—__ 


A‘1500-Kilowatt National Alternator at tke 
Exposition. 


In the central power station for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis the National Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., have installed a 1500-kw. alter- 


nator, which will be direct connected to a 2250 horse- 
power Hamilton-Corliss vertical cross compound engine 
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The net weight of the alternator is 135,000 pounds, and 
the following is the guarantee: 


WiMictemcy 114 10R. .. cc cccccccsccccccccccccccsceseces 95.5 
po ee a) ee ee eer er re 95.5 
Diicioncy % load... .ccc-cevven Sa wthne ieee dwanec 94.75 
Regulation 5.5 per cent. on power factor........-++-++++ 1 
Regulation 22 per cent. on power factor..........+++++ 0 


The temperature will not exceed 30 degrees on the ar- 
mature magnets on a continuous run at full load nor 40 
degrees on a continuous run at 25 per cent. overload. 


+ o—_—__ 
The New Merriman Automatic Bolt Cutter. 


Many interesting features are embodied in the new 
Merriman automatic bolt cutter illustrated herewith. 
These are to be found particularly in the head or chuck, 
which though having the advantages of an open die is, in 
all respects, the equivalent of a solid die by reason of the 
square bearing which the dies have on the inclosing ring. 
The head consists of four parts, designated as die box, 
ring, cap and flange, and shown in Fig. 1. The die box is 
made of steel, and contains four die slots, into which the 
dies are accurately fitted and firmly held, but allowed a 





Die Box. Ring. 


Cap. Flange. 


Fig. 1.—The Parts of the Head of the New Merriman Automatic Bolt Cutter. 


running at 83 revolutions per minute. Current will be 
delivered at 6600 volts, 25 cycles, and the power generated 
will be used for various exposition purposes. 

The machine is of the revolving field type, wherein the 
armature being stationary is easily accessible and less dif- 
ficult to properly insulate. The revolving field is 16 feet 
in diameter, and weighs approximately 50,000 pounds, 
giving additional fly wheel effect to the engine. It is 
made of cast steel in halves, these being bolted and se- 
cured together by shrunk links. The rim of the wheel is 
of channel cross section, to which the cast steel pole pieces 
are bolted. On the field coils are 65 turns of 1% x 8 inch 
copper strap wound on edge and thoroughly insulated. 
Laminated pole shoes are secured to the ends of the pole 
pieces and serve to retain the field coils. These shoes 
cover a large polar arc, distributing the magnetic flux 
evenly. Fuller board is used to insulate the field coils 
from the pole pieces, and heavy fiber to insulate the pole 
shoes from the spider ring. 

The frame is a circular cast iron housing, into which 
are incorporated laminated punchings with inwardly pro- 
jecting teeth for the reception of the armature windings. 
The frame is heavy and stiff, requiring no external 
support, and is divided horizontally, the halves being 
bolted and keyed together. The bolts and keys are con- 
tained within the cross section, obviating the use of out- 
side lugs. Innumerable open spaces are provided in the 
frame to allow a free passage of air from the ventilating 
ducts in the core. The armature core is built up of lam- 
inated soft steel punchings, annealed and japanned be- 
fore assembling, and ventilated space blocks are inserted 
at suitable intervals, providing openings extending around 
the circumference, to assist in the dissipation of heat from 
the windings. There are six slots per pole, 2% inches 
deep by 1% inches wide, and each containing 14 conduct- 
ors of 0.37 x 0.28 inch compressed copper strand. The 
internal diameter of the armature is 16 feet % inch and 
the width of the core 16 inches. Cast iron collector rings 
and carbon brushes are used. 


radial movement by which they are released from the bolt 
when the thread has been cut. The ring, made of hard- 
ened steel, surrounds the die box and receives the thrust 
or bearing of the dies when in operation., The cap is se- 
cured to the die box by four screws that pass through four 
holes in its face. (This part is now made as a flat }Jate 





Fig. 2.—A Single Die for Cutting 1%4-Inch Thread, Full Size. 


without the flange, as shown in the illustration. See Figs. 
2, 8 and 4.) The flange slides longitudinally upon the 
spindle or shaft in the rear of the ring, to which it is at- 
tached by two flanged screws that pass through two long 
slots in the periphery of the flange into holes (not shown 
in Fig. 1. See Figs. 3 and 4) in the rear of the ring. 

On the die box in the rear of the die slots are four 
small levers or dogs that lift the dies from the bolt when 
the thread has been cut. As the flange and ring are fas- 
tened together by the slot screws, when these parts are 
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drawn back by means of the movement of the lever to the 
left, the rear ends of the dogs are depressed, and the front 
ends, engaging under the projections or nibs of the dies, 
lift them and release the bolt. When the ring is brought 
forward by the movement of the lever to the right it 
strikes the incline on the dies, forcing them down in their 
slots, when they are again ready for cutting a thread. On 
the inside of the ring are three series of hardened steel 
cams or eccentrics, on the outer or right hand one of 
which the dies have their thrust or bearing, when the 
thread is being cut. By loosening the two slot screws the 
ring may be rotated upon the die box, causing the eccen- 
trics to operate upon the dies, adjusting them to the de- 
sired degree. A graduated scale on the ring serves to 
indicate the amount of adjustment. Thus the dies may 
be delicately adjusted to give a tight or loose fit of the 
bolt in the nut. 

Fig. 2 represents full size a single No. 2 die, for a 
bolt 14% inches in diameter. The dies are made of flat 
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viously adjusted for the proper length of thread, is pushed 
against the dog 4 by the advance of the bolt vise carriage 
against stop collar 7, when the dog 4 is displaced from its 
support of the rider 2, which drops into and engages the‘ 
cam 1. This revolving draws back the ring in the man- 
ner previously described, and the dies are opened and re- 
leased from the bolt. The bolt vise carriage can then be 
drawn back, when the dog 4 will be drawn by a spring 
into its place supporting the rider 2, and the operation 
can be repeated at will. In drawing back the bolt vise 
carriage, the stop collar 8 having been properly adjusted, 
the dog 4 is thrown against the rider 2, which closes the 
ring of the head upon the dies, or they may be closed by 
the hand lever, and they are then ready for again cutting 
the thread. A strong spring at the stop collar 8 prevents 
any harmful shock by concussion when drawing back the 
vise carriage. 

The front view, Fig. 3, shows the rider dropped into 
the cam ready to throw open the dies by the further revo- 





2 


Fig. 3 Front View 


pieces of steel, milled or planed so as to leave the nib, by 
which the dog lifts the dies from the work. It will be 
observed that the dies have square heads where they bear 
on the inside of the hardened steel ring. As before stated, 
this makes them rigid and as unyielding as a solid die, 
insuring a uniform product, an important essential of a 
good bolt cutter. No adjusting screws are used or needed. 
The dies can be recut several times for their original size 
of bolt, and when that capability has been exceeded they 
can ve recut for use on larger sizes of bolts, that do not 
require such long dies. In the end, the balance of stock 
rejected is an insignificant item. 

The automatic stop action, Figs. 3 and 4, for opening the 
dies when the thread has been cut the desired length, as 
applied to the No. 2, or 1%-inch machine, makes use of a 
cam, 1, Figs. 3 and 4, fixed on the spindle; a rider, 2, con- 
nected with a yoke, 3, which operates the ring of the head 
(see Fig. 1) ; a dog, 4, which supports the rider when it is 
not engaged with the cam, and a connecting rod, 5, which 
carries the stop collars 6, 7 and 8. 

The method of operation of the automatic stop action 
is as follows: When the thread on the bolt has been cut to 
the desired length the stop cellar 6, which has been pre- 


of No. 2 Bolt Cutter. 


lution of the spindle. The rear view, Fig. 4, shows the 
rider on the upper step of the dog, and thus thrown out of 
action. By means of the hand lever the ring can be 
thrown back and the dies opened and released from the 
bolt, whether the automatic stop action is in use or not. 
When the latter is not to be used the rider can be placed 
on the upper step of tke dog, and the bolt cutter can then 
be used as a plain, or nonautomatic, machine. This is par- 
ticularly useful in jobbing work, when it is not desirable 
to set the automatic for a short job. 

The builders of the machine are H. B. Brown & Co., 
East Hampton, Conn. 





Ee 

An oil propelled motor railroad coach is being built for 
the Great Northern Railway of Great Britain. The car 
will be of the standard gauge, and will have a capacity 
for 30 passengers. The motor will be of the Roots oil 
type, developing 40 horse-power, and giving a maximum 
speed of 35 miles per hour. The engine is to be available 
for various kinds of liquid fuel, such as ordinary petro- 
ieum oil, gasoline, paraffin or kerosene. In the first car 
attention will be devoted to reliability and efficiency of 
the motor rather than to speed. 
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The Clairton Steel Company Sold. 


The following statement has been given out by E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation : 

“The United States Steel Corporation have contracted 
with the Crucible Steel Company of America for the 
purchase by the former of the properties controlled by 
the latter, known as the Clairton Steel Company prop- 
erties. ‘They consist of about 150 acres of land located 
on the Monongahela River, between McKeesport and Do- 
nora, 17 miles from Pittsburgh, on which there have been 
completed and are now in operation three blast furnaces, 
12 open hearth furnaces, one 40-inch blooming mill and 
one 28-inch billet mill, together with necessary shops, 
power plants, &c.; also 2907 acres of good coking coal 
lands in Fayette County, Pa; Champion Iron Company 
properties on the Marquette range, including 20,000 acres 
in fee and a large tonnage of ore already developed: one- 
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“A contract has also been made with the Crucible 
Steel Company whereby the latter will receive and take 
from subsidiary corporations of the United States Steel 
Corporation for a term of ten years about 120,000 tons of 
steel per annum and about 80,000 tons of pig iron per 
annum on a sliding scale of prices. 

“ Negotiations for the purchase and sale of these prop- 
erties have been pending to a greater or less extent dur- 
ing the past year, but until the present time an agree- 
ment could not be reached. The property has been con- 
tracted for after the most critical and painstaking exam- 
ination by the experts of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and subsidiary companies, and has been se- 
cured at a price materially less than its cost to the Cru- 
cible Steel Company, and as to the manufacturing prop- 
erties at a price much less than the same could be du- 
plicated for at the present time.” 

A statement given out by officials of the Crucible Steel 





Fig. 4. 


half interest in Clairton mine; the Little & Prindle iron 
mine; 51 per cent. of the stock of the St. Clair Limestone 
Company; about 14 acres of land adjoining the steel 
plant on which are located 140 dwelling houses; also the 
total. capital stock of the St. Clair Terminal Railroad 
Company, who have built and own a new double track 
steel bridge acress the Monongahela River, and whose 
railroad connects the manufacturing plant with trunk 
lines of railroads on both sides of the river. Also in- 
cluded in the purchase are cash, notes, bills receivable 
and. inventory, of the total guaranteed cash value of 
$2,619,000. The manufacturing plant is new, modern, 
just finished and first class in every respect. The plant 
has a capacity of about 475,000 tons of pig iron per an- 
num and about 300,000 to 350,000 tons of billets and slabs 
per annum. The ingot capacity is about 400,000 tons per 
annum. 

“The property will be paid for by the guarantee of 
the United States Steel Corporation of the securities 
heretofore issued by the Clairton companies, aggregating 
a little less than $13,000,000, and the delivery, to the ven- 
dors, of the United States Steel Corporation ten 60-year 5 
per cent. sinking fund gold bonds of the par value of 
$1,000,000. The properties are acquired free and clear 
of all floating liabilities or indebtedness. 


Rear View of No. 2 Bolt Cutter 


Company recites the fact of the signing of the contract, 
and adds: 

“The effect of the contract is to relieve the Crucible 
Steel Company from meeting the rapidly maturing obliga- 
tions of the Clairton Steel Company, which have for the 
past 18 months been absorbing the earnings of the com- 
pany to the detriment of their financial credit and the 
injury of their stockholders; and while in making the 
contract the Crucible Steel Company have made a con- 
siderable sacrifice, the contract for the supply of their 
raw material places them in as good a position in that re- 
gard as they were with the Clairton plant, and at the 
same time they are relieved from the heavy obligations 
of that company.” 

innit sche uailitiaaciiai 

The annual meeting and dinner of the Boston Metal 
Trades Association were held at the Trade Club, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, April 27. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Henry F. Arnold, American 
Tool & Machine Company, Boston; vice president, Dun- 
ean D. Russell, James Russell Boiler Works, South Bos- 
ton; secretary, E. B. Robinson, Atlantic Works, East Bos- 
ton; treasurer, A. L. Lovejoy, Becker-Brainard Milling 
Machine Company, Hyde Park. These officers also con- 
stitute the Board of Directors. 
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The Inwardness of Automobilism. 


BY MARIUS C. KRARUP. 


It was originally thought and intended that automo- 
biles should take the place of horses in solving the world’s 
short haul transportation problems. ‘They have done 
nothing of the kind as yet. It was also thought that their 
main advantages would be their economy and reliability. 
This hope, too, has so far been disappointed. The auto- 
mobile, as it has been developed, no more takes the place 
of horses and horse drawn vehicles than bicycling takes 
the place of walking. 

A craze for speed, when that quality was discovered to 
be easily within reach and to hold a charm of its own, 
overtook the automobile movement (at the Bordeaux- 
Paris race in 1895), and gradually changed all the orig- 
inal intentions of its leaders; as a mere temporary di- 
gression from worthier objects, it was thought, but the 
movement lost its bearings then and there and has never 
found them since. It is astray in fads and fancies, as 
everybody knows, and only a breach with some of its ten- 
year old traditions and “ data ” can bring it back to safe 
ground. This everybody does not know; in fact, it is 
roundly denied by many. The best men in the movement 
are, however, perfectly well aware that sooner or later 
there must be ten automobiles that pay for their going 
in dollars and cents for one that pays in pleasure, but 
they vaguely hope that the pleasure cars will show the 
way and furnish the capital for all necessary new depar- 
tures. To what degree they are justified in this belief 
should appear from the following, especially from that in 
this article which relates to mechanics and designs. 

So long as the automobile movement had an uphill 
fight against prejudice there was reason for dealing gent- 
ly with its shortcomings and charitably with its misrep- 
resentations, the latter being frequently only the delu- 
sions of unscientific builders. Only the rich bought ma- 
chines, and they did not care how much the sport cost 
them. In fact, the cost was an attraction, because it 
promised the exclusiveness which had entirely vanished 
from the bicycle. 

The Utility Automobile, 


But the promise that the automobile would speedily 
be developed into a popular utility—on the strength of 
which promise indulgence was asked, and granted, for 
the vagaries of the sport—has been redeemed in only the 
most stinted measure. The automobile, while highly and 
expensively developed as an instrument of pleasure, does 
not rise to the level] of a true utility—superior to pre- 
vious means employed—except in those branches of work 
only in which sustained speed is a fancied or real re- 
quirement and economy a subordinate consideration. For 
the rounds of physicians and inspectors, for ambulance 
calls, for newspaper delivery the automobile meets cer- 
tain demands, but the moment the foot rule of commer- 
cial economy is applied in earnest its ability to compete 
with the horse cannot be conclusively demonstrated, as 
proved by the relatively small number of merchants who 
have adopted it for light delivery work. When it is op- 
erated above horse speed and horse hours, the expense 
shoots upward through 100 channels; when not so op- 
erated its advantage is doubtful. Speed invariably 
means repairs, accidents and high tire bills. 

The heavy electric truck, equipped with solid tires and 
operated not much above an average of 5 to 6 miles per 
hour, remains, in fact, the only form in which the utility 
automobile so far has made legitimate headway. All 
other instances that may be cited can be reduced to this: 
that at any given time some set of persons are investing 
time and money in gaining experience. If experience, 
once gained, had been greatly or at all in favor of the au- 
tomobile, we sbould have heard the results proclaimed 
from the housetops by interested manufacturers, instead 
of seeing one after another of “business automobile” 
builders drop out of their industrial existence. We should 
see capital flowing in streams toward the manufacture 
of such useful vehicles, rather than in niggardly driblets, 
and to those only who cater most cunningly to the fad end 
of automobilism. 
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The Pleasure Automobile. 


Now, there is no denying that the fad end of automo- 
bilism holds a legitimate place, though legitimately only 
a comparatively small place. An automobile of high class 
furnishes a luxurious form of locomotion which can be 
obtained by no other means. It can be used so as not to 
encroach upon the rights of the general public, and yet 
give much higher speed and a vastly higher traveling 
radius than horses. Those who are willing to pay the 
price of this luxury should have it—under severe respon- 
sibility for its abuse—just as they should be able to have 
yachts and fine guns if they conform with the nautical 
regulations and don’t discharge their fire arms where in- 
jury to others is liable to result. It is also true that a 
vast number of persons may find good use for an automo- 
bile, although they could never reasonably contemplate to 
keep horses, simply because the latter mean daily care 
and daily expense. To those whose lives are so ordered 
that the use of a conveyance for either pleasure or util- 
ity is desirable only at irregular intervals, the automobile 
means a raised standard of living, and this applies partic- 
ularly to the many who like to drive and tour in sum- 
mer but not in winter, on Sundays but not on week days. 
But it is an open secret among automobile trades people 
that nearly all belonging to this class have found the 
cost of keeping an automobile much higher than they had 
been led to expect and much higher than they can afford. 
The second-hand “for sale” columns of the press teem 
with their announcements of bargins, usually with a 
“reason for selling,” which proclaims that some other 
reason is the true one, on the principle that he who ex- 
cuses accuses. Their desire to sell inveigles them into 
a sort of tacit conspiracy for glossing over some of the 
facts which, it seems, must be made generally known be- 
fore the “ business automobile” can receive the attention 
it deserves. 

The broadest general fact of this character is that 
the pleasure automobiles, though highly efficient while 
kept in good order, are not easily so kept, being infested 
with many faults which spring from too much attention 
to speed qualities and too little attention to those features 
which need to be cultivated if the construction shall be 
applicable to utility as well as pleasure purposes. These 
features, while first and indispensable for economy and 
practical transportation work, are at least second for 
pleasure cars. 

To point out the neglected features in pleasure cars be- 
comes therefore almost the same as to indicate some of 
the work that is required to be done before we may ex- 
pect practical] mechanical vehicles for everyday use in 
the business world. But the financial situation of automo- 
bilism has so much to do with what has been done and 
what may be done in the future that it needs to be consid- 
ered first in the briefest possible manner. 

The American automobile industry is protected against 
foreign competition by an import duty of 45 per cent., and 
against home competition by a pool of patentees compris- 
ing the manufacturers of about 95 per cent. of the total 
output of vehicles. ‘The legal validity of the patents, 
numbering about 500, in most cases does not extend be- 
yond the narrow limits of weak “combination claims,” 
but the force of the pool is exerted to ward off and post- 
pone final adjudications; and meanwhile broad claims 
are asserted. At the recent automobile show between 400 
and 500 “ infringements ” were noted by the pool’s agents, 
who will now proceed to bring the infringers to book. 
Many of the infringements are by members of the pool 
against other members, and their adjustment means sim- 
ply consolidation under the pooling agreement which has 
heretofore of necessity been only loosely enforced. Add 
to this situation that the designs of vehicles have under- 
gone often radical changes once or twice each year, so 
that the “overhead expenses” must have been enor- 
mous, and that the much too low capital investment has 
rendered it necessary in all but a few instances to pro- 
vide for enlargements of plants out of the profits from 
sales, and it becomes at once apparent that there has been 
every inducement to place the selling price of automobiles 
far above their intrinsic value as the same would be when 
measured in any established industry with reference to 
cost of material and labor entering directly in the prod- 
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uct. Everything that protects excessive prices protects 
also other manifestations of greed, and makes for low 
quality in material, workmanship and design—a tendency 
which has only partially been overcome by internal com- 
petition between pool members and what little other com- 
petition slips in over the tariff barrier, and through the 
loopholes in the patent wall. Design, particularly, has 
suffered. 

Whether the infant automobile industry could have 
gained a foothold without a protective tariff is perhaps 
an open question, and whether the restrictions due to the 
patent pool—known as the Association of Licensed Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers—will not in the end prove pref- 
erable to a cut throat competition such as undermined the 
bicycle industry, may seem debatable so long as capital 
refuses to back the industry on a basis of substantial 
preparatory work and long deferred profits, but what is of 
importance in this connection is that the condition as de- 
scribed exists, and has the effect of preventing the pro- 
duction of business automobiles, and will continue to pre- 
vent it while there is the least glimmer of hope of sell- 
ing pleasure cars of present construction and at present 
prices. The moment the car of last year may be essen- 
tially reproduced this year, and next year these prices 
permit manufacturers to recoup themselves for heavy pre- 
vious expenditures, but not till then. This is the stage 
which has been reached. Progress in general design has 
been arrested to bring it about. Certain accepted types of 
cars, varying in price from $400 to $4000, can be produced 
cheaply in quality, and 1904 should be a year of golden 
harvests for their makers, unless the public rebels. 


The Demand for the Pleasure Vehicle, 

The situation is this, then, that the whole industry is 
engaged in producing a commodity of luxury for which 
the demand is an unknown limited quantity ; that the de- 
mand may dwindle or collapse at almost any time, not 
only from its natural limitations, but also because rapid 
deterioration of cars makes them look shabby within a 
year from the time of purchase or entails heavy repair 
bills and periods of nonavailability, which fact has not 
until lately been generally appreciated among the class 
of purchasers who must consider economy; further, that 
important improvements in construction may appear that 
will sweep present construction aside as completely as the 
steam pleasure vehicle, popular four years ago, has been 
swept aside by the gasoline motor vehicle, leaving only 
two steam cars still in the fight for popularity. 

As the capacity of the industry is for at least 30,000 
cars per annum, and at present perhaps 40,000 to 50,000 
vehicles are in circulation, it is difficult to see whether the 
danger from waning demand, already at the threshold, or 
the upheaval that would follow radical innovations in 
construction is more to be feared. 

Moreover, the cost of rubber tires is beyond the influ- 
ence of the automobile industry. The cost, composition 
and quality of the fuel are determined solely by the 
Standard Oil Company, who have already taken the 
standpoint that the cost must be steadily increased, and 
that it is out of the question to produce either the gaso- 
line or kerosene that would be best adapted for automo- 
biles, but that the construction of the latter must be 
adapted to such compositions of these oils as may be most 
profitably produced considering the company’s other and 
larger business and the limited supply of the raw mate- 
rial. 

The business is built on sport and hope. It is kept 
yoing—like a spinning top under continual lashing—in a 
whir] of silly racing events and exhibitions. A super- 
fluously numerous trade press, and as many of the daily 
press as will fall in line, are subsidized by advertising 
patronage to keep the public tuned up by means of a med- 
ley of grave discussions of nothing in particular, and a 
mass of inconsequential news about automobiles and the 
doings of clubs and associations to whose activities noth- 
ing whatever of merit can be traced either in construc- 
tion, use or legislation—nothing but the publicity which 
is like the cloud of ink by which the cuttle fish reveals 
its existence while concealing its true whereabouts. 

The exhibitions, or shows, serve the double purpose 
of keeping the public interested and of securing orders 
for automobiles from agents, whose paper is then sub- 
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sequently discounted by accommodating local banks and 
furnishes the means for continuing manufacture. That 
is the secret which explains why automobile shows are 
held in the midst of winter, though the public’s interest 
would be more intense in April. With the prices obtained 
it should not have been necessary to depend on agents’ 
orders for working capital, but it has been the bane of 
the business that the expense of keeping the fad alive 
goes on increasing. The industry’s bill for advertising 
alone must have been from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 last 
year, or about $100 added cost for each car, excepting 
only the few manufacturers whose output exceeded, say, 
500 vehicles. For a business subject to radical changes 
without notice this is, of course, too much. Racing shows, 
contests and agents’ commissions must have aggregated 
at least a similar sum. 

It was the good fortune of the electric branch of auto- 
mobilism to suffer financial disaster in an early stage. 
Through the light shed over the economical and mechan- 
ical shortcomings of the electric cab, the electrie truck 
and the electric carriage, a rational effort was made 
toward overcoming these defects by serious work, and 
the desired object has been accomplished in a measure. 
Where the power of a large steam plant, preferably one 
kept going for other main purposes, is available, and 
where the care and charging of batteries can be system- 
ized and a force of drivers kept on hand without too 
frequent changes of personnel, electric traction can be 
made self sustaining and in many respects preferable to 
horses. The Edison battery, also an upshot of the recog- 
nition of defects, furthermore promises much increased 
durability of the batteries, obviation of current leaks 
and other advantages. 


Neglected Points in Construction, 


Among the points in construction which have been 
neglected in the rush for recovering money spent in ex- 
periments, the most fundamental ones are also most sub- 
ject to dispute. They refer to the first principles in mo- 
tor designs and to the fuel. Other points, being more 
obvious, may better be mentioned first. 


The Inflated Tire. 


Probably the greatest misfortune to automobilism as 
the basis for a new industry was the existence of the 
air inflated rubber and canvas tire when the automobile 
was still in its infancy. The air tire had given good 
service under the light loads of the bicycle. Its adapta- 
tion to the motor vehicle forced the evolution of the high 
speed car, which should have come last, nipped investi- 
gation of other forms of spring suspension in the bud, 
reduced the dimensions of wheels, created the dust 
nuisance, and still presents unsolved problems. A degree 
of inflation sufficient to protect the rubber and canvas 
casing against deformation under the traction resistance 
(and the rapid destruction resulting therefrom) causes 
light cars to bounce and gives them small advantage of 
the spring effect. Under heavy cars, on the other hand, 
impacts against the casings are too severe for their ma- 
terial, whatever the air pressure, especially at high 
speed, and in default of better means for obviating early 
destruction the walls of the casing are usually so thick- 
ened with numerous layers of canvas*that much of the 
elasticity is lost, especially that localized yielding to 
small obstacles which constitutes the air tire’s main ad- 
Vantage over metal springs. They do protect wheels 
ugainst lateral jolts, however, but this virtue is of great 
value only when high speed is a requirement, as lateral 
jous amount to very little under other circumstances. 

On a 4000-mile trip I made last summer the average 
consumption of gasoline was about 1 gallon to 15 miles, 
or 266 gallons in all. The price varied from 30 cents to 
17 cents per gallon, averaging, perhaps, 25 cents, making 
the total expense for gasoline $66.67. Six pneumatic 
tires were used up, and a start made on the seventh. By 
extensive repairs they could be made to serve a little lon- 
ger,as a matter of demonstration ; but for all practical pur- 
poses the six tires were ripe for the scrap heap. Their 
cost was $300. The cost for tires was thus four and half 
times as great as that for fuel. The car with all on 
board weighed, most of the time, about 3000 pounds, but 
it seldom traveled over 15 miles per hour. With a lighter 
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car and over better roads the tire expense would be 
smaller, but so would the gasoline bill. If, on the other 
hand, the speed had been higher—and most motorists 
travel much faster when the road permits—the tire ex- 
penses would have jumped much higher, while the gaso- 
line bill would have come down somewhat. Some of the 
roads on the trip referred to were exceedingly rough, but 
I doubt whether automobile users in general can point 
to much more economical results per mile, even with 
lighter cars. 

There can hardly be any doubt but that the same 
amount of capital and energy which have been employed 
in the improvement of air tires, if directed upon the 
development of other forms of elastic support, would have 
produced results of much wider acceptability. 


Automobile Springs. 


In practice automobile builders have relied on the 
makers of carriage springs to design automobile springs, 
and on the air tires to make good the deficiencies of the 
springs. Carriage springs designed to support a certain 
weight, say, 2000 pounds in an ordinary vehicle, are 
either too stiff and weak or of too slow recovery after 
jolts for even the most moderate speed of automobiles. 
Lately something has been done to remedy this by buf- 
fers, but this is acknowledged to be only a sad makeshift 
for emergencies. The subject requires to be studied from 
the ground up, not so much with reference to heavy auto- 
mobiles intended for carrying dead loads, but especially 
for conveyances intended for speedy service in carrying 
persons economically over all kinds of road surfaces. It 
is evident, for example, that for light stage and livery 
work pneumatic tires, being subject to time wasting acci- 
dents, are poorly adapted, while effective spring action is 
a requisite. 

Protecting the Machinery. 

One of the most obvious defects in automobiles is 
illustrated strikingly in the streets of New York every 
day. Under many of the most elaborate and gorgeous 
“touring cars” a tarpaulin or piece of canvas is 
stretched, looking very much out of harmony with the 
fine upholstering and polished brass. It serves to inter- 
cept the lubricating oil from above and dust and mud 
from below. The necessity for it is anything but a com- 
pliment to designers. It is inconceivable that it should 
always remain a necessary feature; hence we inquire: 
Why is it so now? All have seen the puddles of lubricat- 
ing oil that disgrace the cement floors of garages. They 
generally come from the transmission gear boxes rather 
than from the motor, and bear witness that oil tight 
casings are the exception and that an oil circulating 
system, providing for the return and re-use of oil and 
the removal of the detrition from gears by filtration, has 
not yet been devised. While it is probably true that such 
a system presents more difficulties in automobiles than 
in any other form of machinery, considering that not 
only are compactness and sightliness required, but also 
allowances for the effects of much shaking, jolting and 
twisting of the vehicle frame, it is also true that such a 
system, or some equivalent for it, is indispensable in auto- 
mobiles, so long as toother gears are used, and that all 
slobbering of oil and grease is a serious drawback to the 
employment of mechanical vehicles in many forms of 
business. Efforts have been made to remedy this, but 
no case of notable success may be mentioned. It is only 
by comparison with automobiles of several years ago 
that it becomes possible to realize that this point has not 
been entirely overlooked. The dripping of oil is not in 
itself sufficient to explain the underslung tarpaulin, now- 
ever. To clean the underside of an automobile from 
street dust and mud is an undertaking so considerable 
that it is generally left undone. Like some beetles, whose 
shining wing covers, eyes and antennz present a very 
tidy appearance, when turned over on their back reveal 
an underside infested with parasites, most automobiles 
seen from below show incredible collections of filth in 
the many corners and crannies of the mechanism. To 
clean the underside of the auto with a stream of water 
is considered bad practice; the filth, caked on, is less in- 
jurious. Besides, the water would get into many places 
where it is not wanted. Cars driven through a bevel 
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gear shaft from a motor over the front axle to a differ- 
ential gear actuating the rear wheels by an articulated 
shaft which passes through a hollow rear axle and is 
keyed externally to the wheel hubs, are least objection- 
able in this respect, and in one (foreign) car of this type 
a sheet steel bottom, extending under the motor, the 
steering and the change speed gears, is also provided. 
Laughable though it is, its makers or agents claim ex- 
clusive patent protection for this feature, which, in a 
general way, is obviously no more patentable than the 
simple encasing of any other machinery. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, illustrates one of the hindrances to progress. 

Undoubtedly all automobiles would nevertheless long 
ago have been protected underneath if it had not been for 
three or four additional reasons. First, in the days when 
something went wrong with the mechanism once or twice 
per day, and the motor was mounted in the vehicle body, 
repairs had to be made from below and a pan or other 
protecting cover would have been much in the way. So 
the industry and the public got accustomed to the “ open 
chassis.” Later, when accessibility for most repairs was 
effected by placing the motor in front and by the ready 
removal of footbard and seat, the openness, though plain- 
ly the earmark of an experimental vehicle, remained, be- 
cause people were accustomed to it and to change it 
meant expense and added weight. Secondly, builders im- 
agined that access of air from below and in every other 
direction helped to keep the motor cool. Even the Ger- 
man manufacturer who introduced the fan blower for 
this purpose at first saw no better way to provide for 
egress of the air sucked in than to leave the motor foun- 
dation open. Air slits in the motor hood still remind 
one of that stage, which is not by any means a past one 
with every builder. Many of them still place the fan— 
if they use it at all—so as to drive air from the larger to 
the smaller cross section. The lessons of the forced-draft 
furnace and ventilators have not been consulted. 

In some American cars with the motor under the 
middle the need of underneath protection is remarkably 
pronounced, but absolutely disregarded. In most French 
cars, and those patterned after them, there is a tendency 
to dispense with protection under the whole chassis by 
massing the mechanism in front and rear while having 
nothing under the middle excepting a driving shaft with 
protected joints. But this tendency is not yet general. 

Occasionally one sees on certain American cars semi- 
circular leather flops suspended from the steering knuckle 
to prevent mud splashing from front wheels on the unpro- 
tected motor. This is especially the case where cooling 
by water pipes is not employed. If the cylinder were 
caked over with mud it would heat up rapidly and prob- 
ably fire prematurely. The expedient employed to pre- 
vent this seems very crude, however, and amateurish. 


The Cooling System. 


No other feature in design indicates as clearly as the 
cooling system how little any other than fast driving in 
the summer season has been under contemplation. It is 
notorious that the cars in which cooling is effected by the 
ordinary coil of pipe with radiation fins but without a 
fan, cannot be driven for one hour at high power develop- 
ment, and at slow speed (as with a heavy load or in hill 
climbing) without boiling the cooling water, so as to lose 
it by rapid evaporation and eventually overheating the 
motor. These cars are still in the majority. In the 
winter, on the other hand, their cooling water will freeze 
and burst the pipers or motor jacket, unless the motor is 
kept running while the car stands still, or else calcium 
chloride or glycerine is mixed with the water. Other 
cars in which the temperature of a (smaller) quantity of 
cooling water is more energetically held down by the so- 
called cellular or honeycomb cooling system assisted by 
one or, still better, by two fans, operate satisfactorily in 
summer, but the soldered seams of this system 
are likely to leak and the water passages are so narrow 
that an antifreezing admixture will clog them, so that in 
winter the motor must be left running while the car 
stands still. With the four cylinder motors of the high- 
priced cars this is not ordinarily in itself absolutely ob- 
jectionable, as the motor may be throttled down to run 
very softly, but in some States it has been made unlawful 
to leave an unattended car with the motor running, and, 
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in business, cases would easily arise where a motor would 
be left running for several hours, consuming fuel unneces- 
sarily, and liable to stop at any minute for some trifling 
cause, with the result that the attendant on his return 
would find the costly cooling apparatus seriously dam- 
aged by the freezing of the water. 

Even with mere pleasure driving in view these imper- 
fections of water cooling have driven the industry to a 
fresh trial of air cooling in some instances. And certain 
results have been accomplished whieh promise well for 
even heavy slow work, but not until new means shall 
have been found for increasing the metal radiation sur- 
face of the cylinders and placing them in the path of a 
positive air current and in a place where the radiation 
surface may not become coated with mud or other ma- 
terial of small heat conductivity, 

If the cooling problem had been attacked without 
placing main reliance in the speed of the ear as a means 
for carrying away the heat, the attack would have been 
directed upon the factors which cause excessive heat gen- 
eration and wasteful use of fuel. But for a long time 
the opposite was done, so as to secure more power for 
high speed in an engine of a given size and weight, irre- 
spective of the fact that the same power would not be 
available for the low speed of a business vehicle, because 
the excess of heat could be disposed of only when the car 
was going fast. The short stroke engine of high piston 
speed would hardly have been the only form developed if 
a number of engineers had worked on gasoline motor de- 
sign with the transportation of merchandise in view. 
Neither would they all have accepted the customary con- 
version of reciprocating piston motion into rotary crank 
action which constituted the principal obstacle to the em- 
ployment of a long stroke. The long stroke, with its 
more complete utilization of the gas expansion, is, of 
course, much more strongly indicated for the internal 
combustion engine, with its complete waste of the ex- 
haust, than for the steam engine that returns to the 
boiler the larger portion of the heat in the exhaust steam. 
But a long stroke, with crank motion, meant side pressure 
on the piston, increased vibration (or the need of more 
perfect balancing of the moving parts) and loss of com- 
pactness. The crank motion was, and is, the most con- 
venient means for accomplishing the induction, com- 
pression and exhaust strokes through fly wheel mo- 
mentum, and to devise another method seemed a long 
shot for the mere matter of getting a long stroke and fa- 
cilitating cooling, so long as a car was judged almost en- 
tirely by its high speed qualities, which are served ad- 
mirably by short stroke and crank action, save for the 
great waste of power at the dead centers. But it can 
hardly be doubted that eventually the business vehicle 
will be driven either by a rotary motor or by a multi- 
cylinder reciprocating motor in which the piston rods de- 
deliver the full force of each explosion tangentially to a 
rotary shaft, thereby allowing twice the time and twice 
the surface for cooling, as compared with present condi- 
tions, and rendering air cooling perfectly practicable with 
the highest power development. Only for the speed craze 
the capable engineers who have produced the really mar- 
velous engines found on high-class pleasure cars—mar- 
velous, but irrational for aught but speed work—would 
probably have done as well for the automobile beast of 
burden by this time. What cooling problem, here so 
deeply involved, means for slow-moving vehicles doing 
hard work, may perhaps be best realized by contem- 
plating the size of the water tank used with stationary 
gasoline engines. No such dimensions are available for 
vehicles, but something must be done to produce equiva- 
lent results for the slow speed utility car, good for winter 
and summer alike; and it has not been done yet. It has 
not even been attempted in earnest. 


Other Fuel Than Gasoline Needed, 


Much could be said on the subject of the neglect 
shown in regard to experiments with kerosene and 
-especially with alcohol. If they were necessary 
for speed they would be much further advanced than 
they are, even in Europe, as may be judged from the fact, 
picked at random, that for example not a single series of 
experiments has come to be known in which complete 
atomization of these less volatile hydrocarbons is at- 
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tempted by any other means than that employed in the 
well known atomizers for perfumed waters; the substi- 
tution of steam for the air current being a mere va- 
riation and not available for internal combustion en- 
gines. Eventually the industry must, of course, be made 
independent of gasoline, of which the visible sources of 
supply are even now insufficient, and our method of 
awaiting the discoveries and inventions that may be made 
in Europe—on the principle that it does fot pay to be a 
pioneer—may in this case cost our industry a couple of 
years of stagnation during the eventual period of transi- 
tion from the present fuel to a better one. 


—_— OS - 


The General Electric Company. 





The annual report of the directors of the General 
Electric Company to the stockholders for the year ended 
January 31 last shows net profits of $7,865,376, including 
royalties and profit from securities sold and after allow- 
ing for depreciation. From this amount were deducted 
$76,007 for interest on debentures and $1,470,098 repre- 
senting the amount written off from the patents and other 
accounts of the Stanley Electric Company, leaving a bal- 
ance of $6,319,270. The dividends paid during the year 
were $3,508,284, and the surplus as of December 31 last, 
including the amount carried over from the previous year, 
was $7,293,688. On the general conditions governing the 
company's business the report says: 

“The disturbed financial and other unsatisfactory 
conditions of the past year have considerably affected 
your business, and the percentage of profit upon business 
done is smaller than for the previous year; the increased 
price of copper, higher priced and less effective labor, 
large expenses in developing steam turbines, and lower 
selling prices have all contributed to this result.” 

The balance sheet as of January 31, 1904, is as fol- 
lows: 


Assets. 

Ss adc ai ona oe ora adie b-sihe a ow aaa ce cleee a cwae xa $3,259,445 
Stocks and bonds...... ..... Oates 14,665,346 
Rea! estate (other than factory plants)........... 424,082 
Notes and accounts receivable.................... 15,207,480 
ee eR aga nase anbae hd aoe eee ceciowee 2,046,488 
Merchandise inventories : 

IN Yards Fr ataded Feeds ee weeenceceetes 10,488,464 

At general and local offices..................... 1,247,754 

I Dia oan oa aa ed he e's oe meee ke 69,899 
ume POS oct cdc vee as ER per e re 6,500,000 
Patents, franchises and good-will.................. 2,000,000 


a SC sn ed om Reese eakbanea da oo ewoud $55,938,961 
Liabilities. 

344 per cent. gold coupon debentures............... $2,049,400 

5 per cent. gold conpon debentures................ 82,000 


Accrued interest on debentures.................... 683 


NINDS on Alia cs was eesle wed aaecacccee 1,810,664 
Se IOs a ca wad ae di 2 ome desde vceccc 1,825 
Deferred liability on account of purchase of Curtis 

Turbine patents, payable in installments, up to 

ES SPU oa WON wba wo on ow ou wwidine wees *834,000 


Capital stock 


43,866,700 
Surplus 


7,293,688 
ee Ae ee $55,938,961 


* The patent investment for which this liability was incurred 
has been charged to profit and loss. 


Considerable attention is given in the report to the 
advantages of electricity as a motive power on railroads 
as compared wtih steam, and the interesting claim is 
advanced that “ the popular apprehension of the ‘ deadly 
third rail’ is without foundation as regards danger to 
the public—there is not a recorded instance of a pas- 
senger being killed by the third rail.’”” The reduction in 
the operating expenses of the Manhattan Elevated from 
55.8 per cent. in 1901, when steam was in use, to 44.7 per 
cent. in 1903, when the motive power was electricity, is 
instanced as a proof of the saving secured by a change 
from steam to electricity. Referring to the order secured 
some months ago from the New York Central for 30 elec- 
tric locomotives, Third Vice-President E. W. Rice says: 
“ We believe this order is the forerunner of many others 
to be placed by steam railroads.” 


——  »s--o___—_—_- 





William Carl has been made master mechanic of the 
Brown-Bonnell Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Power and Speed Controller. 





The demand for a device with which to obtain wide 
and rapid changes of speed in machinery is becoming 
greater with improvements in many lines of manufactur- 
ing. In fact, in some machinery such control is necessary 
to secure the results aimed at. It is to meet this demand 
that the Power & Speed Controller Company, Boston, 
Mass., are putting on the market a controller which is 


toggle joints to spring out. By this action a collar is 
forced back, compressing a spring, causing it to exert 
on the adjacent rolls, and at the same time by exerting 
pressure in the opposite direction pulls the other outer 
disk over on its adjacent rolls. Both pairs of rolls are 
held in an upright position by coming in contact with the 
inner disks. The spring between the left hand pair of 
disks serves as a releasing spring; when the clutch is 
thrown out and the clutch spring is exerting no pressure 





Fig. 1 Elevation of the Power and Speed Controller. 


compact in form, and, as demonstrated by careful labora- 
tory tests, is uniformly efficient under widely varying 
speeds. 

The principle embodied is the working of friction rolls 
between annular grooved disks mounted in two pairs, the 
radius of the rolls being the same as the radius of curva- 
ture of the grooves in the disks. The rolls are so mounted 
that they can be set in contact with the disks at any 
point in their grooved surfaces, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
The inner disks are carried on a sleeve, which runs in the 
two inner bearings. This sleeve also carries a pulley or 
gear (not shown) which receives the drive from the line 


pressure in both directions. This action of the spring 
pushes the outer disk, which is splined to the shaft, over 
the outer disk is forced away from its rolls, thus insur- 
ing the stopping of the controller promptly. 

By the action of the clutch spring the two outside 
disks are pushed or drawn toward one another, which 
counteracts all tendency to end thrust. From the fact 
that the thrust is self contained, the efficiency is natural- 
ly high, the only loss between the source of power and its 
application after passing through the controller being 
that consumed by the shafts turning in their bearings and 
whatever friction may come from the rolls operating on 
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Fig. 2.—Top View, Showing the Relation of the Rolls. 


shaft or whatever is used to drive the controller. The 
main shaft runs in the outer bearings at either end of 
the frame and carries the outer disks, one being keyed 
and pinned fast to the shaft, while the other is splined on 
it. To vary the speed the rolls are swung simultaneously 
about their points of support by turning the rod in the 
base of the frame (best shown in Fig. 3) which carries 
worms meshing into sectors pinned to the supports of the 
rolls. The clutch shown at the left, Fig. 1, is pinned to 
the main shaft and turns with it. The driving pressure 


is obtained by throwing the clutch lever and causing its *‘ 


the disks. Laboratory tests made on a 15 horse-power 
controller showed that the efficiency averaged a trifle 
over SO per cent. on speeds ranging from 129 to 450 
revolutions per minute. In the operation of the con- 
troller the variation of speed is 7% to 1, and the grada- 
tion is complete. Where it is desired to produce more 
rapid changes in speed than is possible in the device as 
described, levers attached to a sliding rod in the base 
are used in place of the worms and gears. 

While it is generally found convenient to run the 
pulley or gear on the sleeve at constant speed and to ob- 
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tain the variable speed from the shaft, it is equally feasi- 
ble to run the shaft at constant speed and to take the 
variable speed from the sleeve. 

The controller may be used either as a hanger or 
floor stand, or may be directly connected or bui!t into 
the machine to be driven. The main shaft can be ex- 
tended to any length, and may carry either a pulley or a 
gear. The speed control rod may also be extended. 

This controller is also manufactured with a single pair 
of disks and rolls, but this practice is not recommended, 
excepting where the power to be controlled is very small. 
With this double type of controller, with the two pairs of 
disks and rolls, a more powerful machine is obtained in 
less space than where a single pair of disks is used. It is 
as feasible with the double type to construct a controller 
to transmit 100 or 150 horse-power as it is one to trans- 
mit 2 or 3 horse-power. The frame is cast solid in one 
piece to secure the greatest rigidity. 

—_—-——-+oe____ 


The Senate Postpones the Eight-Hour Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1904.—The last official act 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, prior 
to the adjournment of Congress on April 28, was the post- 
ponement until next December of a vote on the national 
Kight-Hour bill. This action completed in a most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory manner the programme outlined 
by the manufacturing and employing interests of the 


eee 
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of its opponents, who laid before the majority leaders 
statements showing the dangerous character of the meas- 
ure, which induced the leaders to exclude it from the 
legislative programme. But for the stubborn opposition 
on the part of manufacturers the bill would have reached 
the Senate much earlier in each of the three Congresses, 
and it is difficult to say what its fate would then have 
been. 

At the session just ended most significant changes 
were wrought in the sentiment of both House and Senate 
committees with regard to this bill. After hearings 
which were no more protracted than in previous Con- 
gresses, the House committee, with but three negative 
votes, decided to refer the bill to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for a full investigation. This sug- 
gestion was made to both committees in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress by Judge McCammon, counsel for the iron and 
steel and shipbuilding interests, but was unceremoniously 
rejected as unworthy of serious consideration. 

Having failed in the House, the labor leaders turned 
their attention to the Senate, where, with the co-oper:- 
tion of Chairman McComas of the Senate committee, the 
bill, contrary to all precedent, had been taken up before 
its passage by the House. Final action by the Senate 
committee was deferred owing to several happenings in 
no way related to the contest over the measure, but on 
the 27th ultimo Chairman McComas issued an urgent ¢all 
for a meeting of the committee, which was seconded by a 





Fig. 3. 


country last November to prevent favorable reports on 

this measure by the House and Senate committees. When 

it is remembered that the same interests succeeded in de- 

feating the Anti-Injunction bill, the scope and import- 

ance of the work accomplished will be fully appreciated. 
Great Change in sentiment. 

The astonishing change in sentiment in both Houses 
with regard to labor legislation, which has been brought 
about chietly through the energetic work of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in its campaign against the 
Eight-Hour and Anti-Injunction bills, can only be fully 
realized by a comparison of the record made in the recent 
session by these measures as compared with that in pre- 
vious Congresses. In the Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-seventh Congresses the House Committee on Labor 
reported the Eight-Hour bill almost unanimously, and at 
no time was there more sufficient adverse sentiment in 
the committee to induce those who doubted the wisdom 
of this legislation to file a minority report against it. On 
all three occasions the favorable report on the bill was 
promply followed by its passage in the House without the 
formality of a roll-call, a highly significant fact, which 
shows that the opponents of the bill either could not sum- 
mon the necessary one-fifth of the members present to de- 
mand the yeas and nays, or else hesitated to place them- 
selves on record against the measure. On no occasion 
was the passage of the bill by the House preceded by de- 
bate of any kind, and the consideration and passage of 
the bill on no occasion occupied more than ten minutes. 

In two of these three Congresses the Senate commit- 
tee reported the bill favorably and in no case took ad- 
verse action upon it. Its final passage by the Senate was 
prevented only by prompt and vigorous work on the part 


View of the Under Side, Showing Mechanism for Simuitaneously Changing fhe Position of the Rolls. 


note to each member from the American Federation of 
Labor, urging favorable action on the bill. Mr. McComas 
had given notice that he would insist that the committee 
should “ vote the bill up or vote it down,” but Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, submitted a substitute motion post- 
poping action until December, which was carried by a 
vote of four to three. Two absent mémbers are reported 
to have recorded their votes later in favor of postpone- 
ment, making the vote six to three, or equivalent to two 
to one. 
The Effect of the Campaign. 

The history of the Anti-Injunction bill has already 
been recorded in these dispatches. While reported to the 
House almost unanimously in the Fifty-seventh Congress 
and passed by that body with hardly a dissenting vote, 
the bill in the session just ended was postponed until De- 
cember by a vote of ten to five. These results are due 
solely to the fact that public men have become convinced 
that the manufacturers and employers of the country are 
organizing, not only for the purpose of protecting them- 
selves, but with a view to making it politically safe for a 
public man to do whet he believes to be right and best for 
the country, without fear of the assaults of the dema- 
gogues. The work of such organizations as the National 
Association of America, the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation and other similar organizations has shown what 
can be done by concentrated, well-directed effort, and it 
is an interesting and highly suggestive fact that no class 
in the country is more highly gratified at the success of 
these organizations than the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, who have thereby been made to feel 
more independent than ever before in the course of their 
public careers. W. tL. ¢. 
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The Woods Automatic Knife Grinder. 


Of the new machinery which has recently been placed 
on the market, the knife grinder illustrated herewith, 
brought out by the S. A. Woods Machine Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., seems to have attracted considerable attention. 
It is intended for grinding wood planer, paper veneer, 
leather splitting and other straight knives, and is claimed 
to accomplish the work with unusual accuracy. Inas- 
much as planed lumber is very often found inferior be- 
cause of the poor condition of the cutters due to imper- 
fect grinding, the importance of accurately ground planer 
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matic feed referred to is provided with a safety stop, 


which guards against overgrinding, and the operator hav- 


ing placed the knife in the machine and set the gauge 
which regulates the amount to be ground may start the 
machine and give his attention to other work with the 
assurance that the knife will be ground as intended. The 
amount of feed per stroke can be made as fine as 0.00025 
inch. The travel of the carriage is automatic in either 
direction, and is controlled by adjustable dogs, seen on the 
front of the machine, which throw the reversing lever. 
The knife bar is supported at either end by rigid up 
rights between which it is clamped when in grinding posi- 
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Fig. 1—Front View of a New Automatic Machine for Grinding Wood Planer Knives, &c. 


knives is appreciated by the producer of dressed lumber. 
Fig. 1 is a front view of the complete machine, and Fig. 
2 a closer view at one side. 


Among the improved features in this machine an im- 
portant one is the design of the ways in the extended bed 
for the traveling knife carriage. It affords protection to 
the sliding surfaces of the carriage against particles of 
dust or emery, and is largely instrumental in obtaining 
great precision in the grinding of the knives. The nature 
of this construction is best indicated in Fig. 2. 

The automatic cross feed of the wheel and stand is 
also an important improvement. The wheel stand is 
gibbed to the base, and is automatically advanced to the 
work at each passage of the knife carriage... In many 
mills the knives are sharpened on semiautomatic ma- 
chines, where the wheel is fed to the work by hand, and 
the results obtained are seldom satisfactory. The auto- 


tion. T-slots are provided for bolting on the knives and 
for locating the gauges that insure grinding the knife 
parallel. The knife may be placed on this bar to grind 
either against or away from the cutting edge. For sharp- 
ening the back of bevel knives such as are used in the 
manufacture of hard wood floorings, there is a provision 
such that no resetting of the bar is necessary. 

Another device worthy of notice is the hydro-pneu- 
matic pump, which furnishes a continuous supply of wa- 
ter to the work, obviating the likelihood of the knives 
being hollow ground, a result frequently attending dry 
grinding, due to heating, which causes expansion. In con- 
nection with the cooling of the knife by water, there is a 
reservoir from which after the removal of emery or par- 
ticles of grit the water is drawn and used over and over 
continuously. A hood adjustable to conform to the wear 
of the wheel prevents the throwing of water. 
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The machine is styled the Woods No. 221 full auto- 
matic knife grinder, and is built in sizes to grind up to 
30, 36 and 42 inches in length. Larger sizes require longer 
beds, and are only built on special order. The 30-inch ma- 
chine occupies a floor space of 3 x 5 feet, and weighs 1800 


pounds. 
———+-+-e—_—__———_ 


A Canadian Export Duty on Electricity 
Improbable. 


NraGara Fatts, N. Y., April] 28, 1904.—Considering the 
vastness of the electrical power development on the Ca- 
nadian side, the question has arisen as to whether or not 
the Dominion of Canada shall assess an export duty on 
electricity generated in its territory and transmitted 
across the river to the United States. In the franchises 
granted by the commissioners of Victoria Park, and rati- 
fied by the Ontario Government, it is provided that the 
companies shall from the electricity or pneumatic power 
generated supply power in Canada to the extent of any 
quantity not less than one-half the quantity generated 





Fig. 


2.—A Side View of the Knife Carriage. 


at prices not to exceed the prices charged to cities, towns 
and consumers in the United States at similar distances 
from the Falls of Niagara for equal amounts of power and 
for similar uses. 

In this there is an implied consent to the exportation 
of at least one-half the amount of power generated, and 
it is fair to assume that the great works have been car- 
ried on, at least by two of the three constructing com- 
panies, under the belief that the Dominion would not in- 
terfere with such exportation. Of late a feeling has been 
growing along the Niagara border and among the va- 
rious municipalities of Ontario within the zone of pros- 
pective benefit from the Niagara development that the 
Government should place an export duty of about $15 
per horse-power on electric power generated in Canada 
and transmitted to the United States. Such a duty would 
be almost prohibitive in its nature, so far as the border 
transmission or export is concerned, and the result would 
be that about all the power generated in Canadian Niag- 
ara would be kept at home for the upbuilding of that lo- 
eality. 

While such a result would no doubt form a pleasant 
picture for loyal Canadians to consider, the truth is, or 
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at least the present demand makes it so appear, that it 
will be many years before the Canadians could hope to 
use the enormous amount of power now contemplated to 
be developed in Victoria Park. Of the three companies 
now holding franchises, the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company will develop 100,000 horse-power, while the 
franchise of the Ontario Power Company covers 150,000 
horse-power, and that of the Toronto & Niagara Power 
Company 125,000 horse-power, or a grand total of 375,- 
000 horse-power. Of course, it is far from likely that 
this amount of power will be available for many years; 
but should the three companies proceed as energetically 
as they are now doing, and develop their franchise 
rights to the utmost, Canadian Niagara would be sim- 
ply swamped with power, if it were not possible to trans- 
mit some of it to market across the river in the United 
States. In fact, with the right of such transmission, 
there is no demand for such a quantity of power within 
the zone of profitable transmission about Niagara to- 
day. It has all along been pointed out that the great 
power plants of the Niagara Falls Power Company and 
of the Canadian Niagara Power Company would be of 
great and important usefulness to each other in case of 
serious accident to either, for the interchange of current 
service would simply increase the advantages offered by 
the constant current service of the Niagara power devel- 
opment. 

The petitions that have been circulated on the Cana- 
dian side to have been extensively signed, and will be pre- 
sented to the Government. What their effect will be re- 
mains to be seen, but it may be taken from what General 
Francis V. Greene has said that officials are committed 
to allowing a free transmission. General Greene is man- 
ager of the Ontario Power Compauy, and he is quoted as 
saying: 

“There is no such probability. So I have been as- 
sured by Canadian gentlemen who are in positions to 
know whereof they speak. Such a course would be folly 
on the part of Canada. The revenue derived from the 
transmission of power goes to the maintenance of the 
park on the Canadian side. At present the park is thus 
self supporting. The Canadians have all the power that 
they wish. If a duty was to be levied upon the power 
transmitted over here, the park commissioners would 
simply lose that revenue which they now receive from the 
American franchises. Canada is well protected in the 
matter. There is a stipulation in existence which pro- 
vides that if the Canadians so wish at any time they may 
have one-half of the power. They have no use for such an 
amount, so why should they not dispose of the superfluous 
power to the Americans? I have been absolutely assured 
that official and popular sentiment in Canada is strictly 
opposed to the imposition of any such duty.” 


(Oe 


The South Pittsburgh Iron Works.—The South 
Pittsburgh Iron Works, Claysville, Pa., have recently 
erected a structural shop, have installed punches, shears 
and a rotary planer, and expect to build all kinds of 
structural and bridge work. The new equipment will be 
in operation in 30 days. Two electric cranes will be added 
to the plant, one of 5 tons capacity in the unloading yard 
and one of 10-tons capacity in the loading yard. A 100 
horse-power gas engine will be installed in the power 
plant. E. J. Heaton, formerly of the Robert W. Hunt In- 
spection Company, and also of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, has been appointed general manager. 


__»<e-— —- 


Antwerp will probably soon occupy the first place 
among European Continental ports, owing to the great 
accommodation and facilities afforded and to its superior 
geographical position as a port and as a distributing cen- 
ter. It cannot be long, however, at the present rate of 
progress, before the resources of Antwerp are taxed to 
their uttermost, and some anxiety is felt as to the ¢a- 
pacity of the port to receive the ever increasing influx of 
ships. This year new quays have been opened further up 
the Scheldt, with a length of 2166 yards, thus bringing the 
total length of the quays up to 5416 yards. 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


St. Louris, Mo., April 30, 1904.—The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition was formally opened this morning with 
all the pomp and splendor that is appropriate to the in- 
auguration of an event of such international importance. 
This is easily the largest and greatest of all world’s fairs, 
having also greater practical educational value than other 
fairs. ‘This desired result has been attained by the con- 
sistent and persistent policy of the officers of the fair to 
apportion space in proportion to the live interest 
and educational value of the exhibit rather than 
the wealth of the concern exhibiting. No charge 
has been made for space, and the amount given 
to the exhibitor was left to the discretion of the 
chiefs of departments. As much as possible, exhibitors 
have been encouraged to install what are known as live 
exhibits. In other words, in the case of machinery, for 
instance, the machines are in operation and doing actual 
work. Much wisdom has also been exercised in the ar- 
rangement of exhibits in logical sequence, so that the 
visitor is oftentimes able to follow the course of mate- 
rial clear up to its most highly finished state by passing 
from one exhibit to another in the same section of the 
building. 

Faultless weather and the largest crowd ever attend- 
ing the opening day of a fair contributed to make the 
ceremonies a brilliant success. It was 12.14 noon when 
the pressure of a button by the President of the United 
States set in motion the machinery of the exposition, in- 
cluding the grand cascade. It was a most impressive 
spectacle and was greeted with the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung by the crowd, with uncovered heads. Exter- 
nally the fair is in an admirable state of completeness. 
The slough of mud gave way before an army of workers 
in three days, and the crowds could find their ways about 
the grounds on gravel roads and cinder paths. The 
grand canal which separates the main buildings of the 
exposition was enlivened by gayly decorated gondolas and 
their picturesque gondoliers, with scores of launches also 
chugging their way backward and forward on the clear 
water. Unfortunately the intramural railroad was two 
or three days behind time in completeness, and it was 
impossible for that reason for the visitors to find their 
way to the distant parts of the grounds as they would 
otherwise have done. 


Transportation Facilities, 


In spite of the fact that the attendance was larger 
than had been expected or was hoped for, the transporta- 
tion lines were able to take care of the traffic with less 
difficulty than had been feared. In fact, the city of St. 
Louis and the exposition authorities, backed by the efforts 
of steam and electric roads, seem to have solved the 
problem of transporting passengers to and from the fair 
grounds. 

The Wabash “ shuttle ” trains, so called because a loco- 
motive is attached to each end, are operated on double 
tracks between the Union Station and the fair grounds, 
and are exclusively used for passenger service during the 
world’s fair period, the terminals being at the Union 
Station and at Lindell boulevard entrance, without in- 
termediate stops. These trains are equipped with cars 
especially built for this service, with a seating capacity 
of 100 passengers each. They have side entrances for 
loading and unloading, passengers entering at one side 
while others leave at the other. 

The Wabash Railroad operates trains equipped with 
ten of these cars, with a total seating capacity of 1000 
passengers to the train, with maximum of 1500 pas- 
sengers. They purpose running these trains as frequent- 
ly as the traffic demands, it being possible to operate 
them on a two-minute schedule without any interruption 
through the fact that certain of their through passenger 
trains will be operated over the same tracks. With the 
block systen in vogue it will be possible to run these 
trains on a one-minute schedule. 

In addition to this service there are seven double track 
street car lines from the central part of the city to the 


world’s fair grounds. The transportation departments of 
these lines advise us that they can handle 10,000 people 
per hour by each line. This we discount, but we do believe 
that under normal conditions they can handle 3000 per 
hour on each line. On this basis we figure a minimum 
capacity of 35,000 people per hour and a maximum ¢a- 
pacity of 60,000 per hour for the steam and electric roads 
combined. In addition to this there will be two, possibly 
three, automobile lines, with a minimum capacity of 1500 
and a maximum of 3000 per hour, as well as numerous 
cabs, busses and wagons operating between the city and 
the grounds. 

Doubt is often expressed as to the ability of railroads 
entering St. Louis to take care of the extremely heavy 
passenger service incident to the fair, particularly because 
of the obstacles presented by the fact that there are only 
three railway bridges connecting St. Louis with points to 
the East. Railroad officials believe that they have solved 
the problem, and vast sums have been expended to this 
end, in enlarged switching facilities in the East St. Louis 
yards and in equipping the bridges and their approaches 
with systems that will expedite the handling of trains. 


Hotel Facilities. 


As a relief to the transportation systems an unusually 
large number of visitors to the fair will be housed in 
hotels inside or just outside the grounds, where they will 
have only occasional use for the service lines connecting 
the grounds with the city proper. The Inside Inn, at the 
southeast corner of the grounds, has 2250 rooms, and 
this, together with a large number of temporary and per- 
manent hotels within walking distance of the gates, will 
give over 6000 rooms, which will accommodate probably 
12,000 visitors. 

In its permanent downtown hotels St. Louis is in poor 
shape to care for the crowds, as under normal conditions 
her few good hotels are crowded. This condition has 
been somewhat relieved by the recent opening of the Jef- 
ferson and the transformation into temporary hotels of 
hundreds of stores and warehouses in the business and 
residence sections of the city. Accommodations for many 
thousands of visitors are being furnished by citizens, who 
rent rooms to transients during the fair, and the great 
number of such rooms will probably serve to keep rates 
down to a fairly reasonable figure. 


Great Obstacles Overcome. 


As the result of extraordinary efforts on the part of 
the management, and the employment of nearly 30,000 
men working in three eight-hour shifts day and night, 
what would normally be a month’s labor has been com- 
pleted in the week just closing. 

In the matter of exhibits the lack of completeness re- 
ported three weeks ago has been largely corrected, and 
the percentage of completeness in the various buildings is 
about as follows: Machinery and Power buildings, 75 per 
cent.; Transportation, 65 per cent.; Varied Industries, 70 
per cent.; Electricity, 80 per cent.; Manufactures, 85 per 
cent.; Liberal Arts, 80 per cent.; Mines and Metallurgy, 
95 per cent.; Agriculture, 80 per cent.; United States Gov- 
ernment, 90 per cent. 

In general, the fair is more complete on opening day 
than was the Columbian Exposition at: Chicago or the 
Pan-American at Buffalo. The floods, with the fact that 
many of the freight yards on the east side of the river 
are submerged, has delayed the delivery of hundreds of 
cars of exhibit materials. As it is, claim is made that as 
high as 6000 cars have been handled this present week 
into the fair grounds. This estimate is probable excessive, 
but certainly a vast tonnage of freight has been handled 
in a manner that reflects credit upon the men who are in 
charge of that branch of the exposition. 


Foreigners Much in Evidence. 


The visitor to the fair is struck with the ubiquity of 
the suave Frenchman and the alert Japanese, and it is 
evident that these two nations are represented more 
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largely than any other foreign countries. Germany, of 
course, is very prominent in heavy iron and steel indus- 
tries, but it is understood that the long siege of hard 
times that Germany has been having the last few years 
has resulted in a material curtailment of her displays. 
Great Britain is prominent also, but not so much in the 
lines that would interest readers of The Iron Age as in 
others of a lighter sort. The Russian is conspicuous for 
his absence, the original plan to erect a Russian building 
on the grounds having been vetoed at the time of the 
breaking out of the war with Japan. South and Central 
American countries are not as prominent in this exposi- 
tion as had been hoped by its officers, though Mexico has 
stepped into the breach to give a good representation 
from Latin America. 

The whole flavor of the exposition is fully as cos- 
mopolitan as the Chicago Fair, and herein lies one of its 
great educational features. Representatives of every race 
and almost every nation of the globe are here, the oddity 
of their raiment adding not a little to the charm of the 
exposition. 

Labor Exactions. 


Exhibitors in all the buildings complain bitterly of the 
inadequate quantity and poor quality of labor furnished 
by the exposition authorities. The whole fair is unionized 
to a degree that is startling. Exhibitors are not permitted to 
bring in their own employees to set up their exhibits, 
machinery, &¢c., but are compelled to draw on the exposi- 
tion authorities for what labor they need, taking men 
furnished regardless of their inexperience in the particu- 
lar work at hand, though they are permitted the use of 
one superintendent to direct the work. Laborers prac- 
tically unskilled, though holding union cards, are able to 
make from $5 to $8 in an eight-hour day on the scale of 
prices that is now being paid, and complaint is made on 
the part of exhibitors that the whole aim of the labor 
unions seems to be to make the job last as long as pos- 
sible because they realize that as soon as the work is 
completed the men will be out of work, and it is their 
plan to make a year’s wages in a few weeks. The fact 
that the fair is in as incomplete a state as it is is charged 
to this “ soldiering ” programme of the labor unions. 


A General View. 


The grounds are about 14% miles long and about 14 
miles wide, the main buildings lying in the northeastern 
portion of the grounds, or the portion of the grounds 
nearest to the city. Twelve hundred and forty acres are 
included inside the inclosure. The northeastern portion 
of the grounds is almost level, while the balance of the 
inclosure is hilly and wooded, giving added charm to the 
cluster of buildings and features that have been erected 
on hillside and in valleys among the trees. The master- 
piece of the exposition is the grand cascade, and it was 
a thrilling moment when the pressure of a button by 
President Roosevelt at Washington set in motion the 
three great pumps, which sent their 105,000 gallons per 
minute of filtered water running down the terraced slope 
of this cascade. 

It is out of the question for us even to name all the 
exhibitors in this fair, though it is our purposs to pub- 
lish descriptions of individual exhibits that possess merit, 
either because of their beauty or their educational value. 

The Gas, Fuel and Power Building, sometimes spoken 
of as the Boiler House, has been described briefly in a 
previous article of The Iron Age, and the exhibits and 
installations there will be taken up in a future article as 
soon as the installations are sufficiently complete to per- 
mit of their being photographed. 

Machinery Hall. 

This building is about 1000 feet long, and the installa- 
tions are arranged in groups, with reference to the char- 
acter ef machinery exhibited. The most noteworthy in- 
stallation in this building is, of course, the 5000 horse- 
power Allis-Chalmers engine, which will be briefly de- 
scribed iater. This occupies practically all of Section 
36 in the center of the building. It furnishes power to 
the Exposition Company. Additional power is furnished 
by the four 2600 horse-power Westinghouse engines in 
Section 48 at the west end of the building, while the Intra- 
mural Railway is operated from six engines grouped in 
42, 45, 46 and 49. 
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The Westinghouse Exhibit 


occupies all of Section 48, besides 47, 51 and the west- 
ern half of Section 34. It will include among other things, 
the largest steam turbine ever exhibited attached to a 
4000-kw. generator; four 2600 horse-power vertical com- 
pound condensing engines, each with a 2000-kw. gener- 
ator; a rotary 200-kw. converter; a small vertical gas 
engine of new type having a rating of 125 horse-power, or 
75 kw., besides a long line of miscellaneous power tools 
and appliances. 
Foreign Engines. 

Section 52, just north of the Westinghouse exhibits, is 
taken up with foreign engines, as follows: Willans en- 
gine, built by Bradley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. This 
is a triple expansion type, single acting, furnishing ap- 
proximately 1000 horse-power, direct connected to a 600- 
kw. two-phase standard generator rated at 2400 volts, 
125 amperes. This engine furnishes power for are lights 
in the building. The Mulhouse engine, built by the So- 
ciété Alsaciene De Construction Mecaniques, is of the 
compound condensing tandem type, with cylinders 24 and 
43 inches, 52-inch stroke, 94 revolutions per minute. This 
is connected to a 700-kw. three-phase engine type alternat- 
ing current generator, made by the same firm, and the 
power is used for are lighting the building. This engine 
is not yet in operation, and will not be until toward the 
middle of May. The engine was built by the firm at their 
plants at Mulhouse and Grafenstaden in German Alsace, 
while the generator was built by the firm at their plant 
at Belfort, France. 

A French engine, furnished by the manufacturers of 
the Belleville boiler, is to be installed at the west end of 
Section 52, but the materials have not yet arrived in St. 
Louis. 

Section 53 is devoted to still exhibits of Heine and 
Cahall boilers, in detail, showing methods and materials 
of construction. 

In Section 49 the Buffalo Forge Company show a 13 
and 22 x 14 inch tandem compound engine, making 225 
revolutions per minute. This engine is rated at 200 horse- 
power, and is attached to a Stanley alternating current 
generator, rated at 130 kw. The installation is used to 
furnish power for are lighting for the grounds. 

The Skinner Engine Company of Erie, Pa., in the 
same section show a 125 horse-power Skinner automatic 
engine attached to a generator made by the Warren Elec- 
trie Mfg. Company. 

The American Ball Engine Company, also in Section 
49, have at work a 230 horse-power duplex compound en- 
gine, 14 and 22 x 16 inch, running at 230 revolutions per 
minute. This engine is coupled to an American Ball gen- 
erator of 150 kw., which furnishes power for the coal con- 
veying system in the power house. 

Condensing Plant. 

Section 50 and the adjacent 60 feet of Section 45 are 
occupied by Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, with the following: A 4000-foot and a 7000-foot 
condenser; a single vacuum pump having 12-inch steam 
cylinders and 20-inch water cylinders, 18-inch stroke, and 
a compound pump having 12 and 22 inch steam cylinders 
and a 20-inch water cylinder, 18-inch stroke. The 7000-foot 
condenser handles the steam from the Hamilton turbine 
engine, which will be described later. The water is dis- 
charged from this condenser by a 14 x 24 inch cross-com- 
pound crank and fly wheel pumping engine 21% inches 
diameter by 18-inch stroke. Cold wtaer for the condenser 
is furnished by a two-stage dry vacuum pump having 12- 
inch steam cylinder, 18-inch air cylinders and 14-inch 
stroke. The exhibit will be a noteworthy one when com- 
pleted. It was installed by H. Rehling, operating en- 
gineer for that company. 

Intramural Plant, 

To the right of the door as one enters the main north 
entrance of the building, and immediately in front, are 
grouped the engines of the Intramural power plant. The 
Brown Corliss Engine Company of Corliss, Wis., are set- 
ting up two cross compound engines, each 20 and 40 x 36 
inch, running at 135 revolutions per minute under 150 
pounds pressure. Each engine has a rating of 760 horse- 
power, with a possible overload of 50 per cent. The en- 
gines are connected together and form practically one 
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unit. They are attached to two Crocker-Wheeler 500-kw. 
generators. John Hoyer, superintendent of the plant, is 
giving the erection of these engines his personal atten- 
tion. 

Across the aisle, in Section 42, the Murray Iron Works 
Company, Burlington, Iowa, have in operation a 20 and 40 
x 48 inch compound condensing Corliss engine of the 
Murray rolling mill type. The bed or frame is one mas- 
sive casting bolted to the foundation its full length. The 
speed is 100 revolutions per minute. The shaft is 20 
inches in diameter, the cross head pin 7 x 8 inches, the 
crank pin 8 x 8 inches. The cross head is of great 
strength and capable of easy adjustment. The cylinder 
is designed for 150 pounds pressure after two reborings 
and has double ported steam and exhaust valves, operated 
by separate eccentrics. The governor is of the high speed 
type, driven by a chain instead of the usual belt. An 
auxiliary governor controls an automatic safety stop. 

Adjoining this is a 600 horse-power Fleming tandem 
compound condensing engine built by the Harrisburg 
Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., having cyl- 
inders 15 and 26 inches in diameter. It is attached to a 
400-kw. Crocker-Wheeler generator. South of the Harris- 
burg engine the Lane & Bodley Company have erected a 
900 horse-power cross compound condensing engine with 
20 and 40 inch cylinders, running at 85 revolutions per 
minute and direct connected to a Crocker-Wheeler direct 
current 600-kw. generator. 

One of the most striking installations in this In- 
tramural Power Plant is a 1500 horse-power Buckeye en- 
gine from the Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, Ohio, 
which is being erected in the corner of the building in 
Section 45. This engine is directed connected to a 950- 
kw. Crocker-Wheeler generator. 

Other Power Plants. 


Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
occupy all of Section 46 with a 2250 horse-power Hamil- 
ton cross compound vertical engine, cylinders 34 and 
68 x 54 inches. They are also erecting a 1500 horse- 
power Hamilton Holzwarth horizontal turbine, which has 
a speed of 1500 revolutions per minute These two sup- 
ply power to the Exposition Company for use in live ex- 
hibits. ‘ 

Section 44 contains nine exhibits: General Electric 
Company, 114 x 30 feet (exhibit not yet installed) ; 
Wheeler Condensing Engine Company, 23x35 feet (not 
installed) ; I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
a Greenwald cross compound 600 horse-power engine in 
two units, with a 400-kw. Wood generator coupled be- 
tween. This plant furnishes electrical power for charg- 
ing the launches on the lagoon. The exhibit is installed 
complete. Others exhibitors who will have installations 
in Section 44 are: Houston, Stanwood & Gamble, Weber 
Gas Engine Company, Bessemer Engine Company and the 
Famous Filter Company of St. Louis. Exhibitors were 
prevented from preparing their space by the fact that 
heavy castings belonging to the Westinghouse installation 
covered the space up to the Saturday before the opening. 


The Great Allis Engine, 


The Allis engine is what is known as the horizontal or 
Manhattan type. It is 38 feet high and weighs 800 tons. 
The fly wheel is 25 feet in diameter; crank shaft. 37 
inches in diameter and it weighs 51 tons; the cylinders 
are 44 and 94 inches in diameter and it has a 66-inch 
stroke. The engine was running on the opening day, 
though some finishing touches are still needed. It is di- 
rect connected to a 3500-kw. Bullock generator and fur- 
nishes power for electric lighting for the whole grounds. 

Adjoining the Allis engine and in the same section is 
an Ideal 270 horse-power tandem compound engine fur- 
nished by A. L. Ide & Sons of Springfield, Ill. The north- 
west corner of this section is occupied by the Consoli- 
dated Engine Stop Company, New York, who will have 
quite an elaborate exhibit and will show some new fea- 
tures in engine stop apparatus. 


Steam Pumps and Valves. 
Section 33 is devoted to steam pumps and steam engine 
appliances and fittings. The largest exhibit is that of 


Schaeffer & Budenberg, who show a very large line of 
steam engine and boiler fittings and appliances. Half of 
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their space is devoted to German and half to American 
goods. The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Fails, 
N. Y., who adjoin them, are installing an automatic foun- 
tain to advertise their pumps. A clever arrangement of 
electric light bulbs will furnish the visitors a constantly 
changing panorama of color. The Advance Pump & Com- 
pressor Company, Battle Creek, Mich., will have ten 
pumps and one air compressor on exhibition and will 
have two of the pumps under steam, showing the special 
characteristics of the Advance duplex steam pumps. 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, are in- 
stalling air compressors for the operation of the com- 
pressed air power plant. The Cortland Company, New 
York, are putting in pumps in Section 33. Other exhib- 
itors will be: Moran Flexible Steam Joint; the Rider- 
Ericsson Engine Company, New York, who will include 
in their exhibit a novelty in the way of a hot air engine 
carrying two pumps, one for surface pumping and the 
other for deep well pumping, either of which may be dis- 
connected while the other is in service; Kiler Motor Com- 
pany; Advance Steam Pump & Compressor Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Davidson & Co.; Hug Water 
Wheel Company. It will be at least three weeks before 
the section is ready for visitors. 

Sections 37, 38, 39 and 40, at the north entrance, are 
taken by foreign exhibitors and concessionaires. The 
major portion of Section 27 is occupied by the Buffalo 
Forge Company, in which will be shown a line of blowers 
and forges. Other exhibitors in the section are the Amer- 
ican Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Company. Boston; Ameri- 
can Balance Slide Valve Company, San Francisco, two 
new types of high pressure locomotive valves, one of 
slide and the other of piston form; Western Valve Coin- 
pany ; Bashlin Company, Warren, Pa.; Wm. Powell & Co., 
Cincinnati; Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Company, Bos- 
ton, and Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston. 

In Section 26 the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
have a fine exhibit of valves, ranging from 16 inches in 
diameter down to % inch. The masterpiece of the ex- 
hibit is a mammoth plaster reproduction of their trade- 
mark, showing a hand holding aloft a valve. The Crane 
Company of Chicago have a large space in this section, in 
which they show a full line of steam, gas, water and en 
gine supplies and specialties. A dozen French firms are 
represented in this section in a display of their lines of 
valves and fittings. Roe-Stephens Company, successors 
to the Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Detroit, and Philip 
Carey & Co., New York City, also have a space allotted 
to them, but the Lunkenheimer exhibit is the only onc 
installed at the time of writing. The Roe-Stephens Com- 
pany in their exhibit will make special features of their 
Hercules valve, Michigan compression hydrant, Michigan 
underwriters’ hydrant; a large 30-inch valve, same as 
used in the St. Louis water works; a Pittsburgh 36-inch 
valve, and a 48-inch valve, such as built for the Cleveland 
water works, weighing about 23,000 pounds. There will 
also be a display of Scott goods such as have been manu- 
factured by the Roe-Stephens Company in the past, in- 
cluding iron body gate, angle and globe valves, Scott & 
Orme pop safety valves and the Scott back pressure valve 

Section 19 is occupied by the Ashton Valve Company. 
Boston, who will have a complete exhibit of pop safety 
valves, pressure and vacuum gauges, among them the 
standard pocket test gauge described in The Iron Age of 
March 17. 

Sections 10, 19 and 27, consisting of a row of booths 
15 feet deep, extending about 300 feet along the wall of 
the building, are devoted to a display of valves and sim- 
ilar steam fitters’ brass goods. Section 10 includes the 
following firms: Hancock Inspirator Company, New 
York; Hayden & Derby, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Consolidated 
Safety Valve Company, Bridgeport. Conn.; Ashcroft Mfg. 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; Asbestos Roofing & Cover- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; American Luxfer Prism 
Company, Chicago. The Ashcroft Mfg. Company will in- 
clude in their exhibit the improved Tabor indicator, wit) 
outside spring attachment, which is readily accessible 
and at the same time not subjected to such intense heat 
as would occur were it inclosed in the cylinder. The 
Sherwood Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., in their exhibit 
of engine boiler supplies will show as their newest fea- 
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ture the Hart forced sight feed oi] pump, which was de- 
scribed in The Iron Age of April 14. 


Machine Tools. 


Section 18 is divided equally between Warner & 
Swasey Company, who show ten machines, including 
hexagonal turret lathes, boring machines, screw machines, 
monitors and similar tools, and the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I., who will exhibit machinists’ 
tools, cutters, gauges and kindred tools. The features 
of special interest are a measuring machine such as is 
used in their standard gauge department for establishing 
measurements and measuring standard gauge work that 
must needs be extremely accurate; a standard yard which 
was made and compared with the Government standard 
in the office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Wash- 
ington, and a bevel rule 96 inches long. 

Section 9 contains an interesting display of machine 
tools under the auspices of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York. The Betts Machine Company of Wilmington, 
Del., show a 72-inch planer, 5-inch slotter, No. 3 horizontal 
drill and 5-inch borer. Hendey Machine Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., exhibit their Nos. 1, 14% and 3 Universal 
mills; their No. 3 chain driven planer driven by a North- 
ern Electric Company’s motor and a No. 2 Universal 
planer, similarly driven; No. 2 chain driven milling ma- 
chine ; No. 24% Lincoln miller, of which 240 were supplied 
to the Rock Island arsenal recently ; 24-28 inch Hendey 
pillar shaper; 15-20 inch pillar shaper driven by North- 
ern Electric Company’s motors; 14 x 6 inch Hendey- 
Norton Lathe with improved gear box and taper attach- 
ment; 18x 8 inch three-step cone lathe with improved gear 
box; 12 x 6 inch lathe and taper attachment and auto- 
matic stop and improved gear box; 18 x 6 inch motor 
driven automatic stop lathes; 16 x 6 inch automatic stop 
lathe with relieving attachment and a 20 x 8 inch size of 
the same machine. The Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., show a 42-inch engine lathe, No. 3 
car axle lathe, 36-inch planer, No. 2 car wheel borer, 32- 
inch high speed lathe, 100-inch drive wheel lathe, 50-inch 
300-ton hydrostatic press. Woodward & Powell Planer 
Company, Worcester, Mass., show a 30-inch, 36-inch and 
46-inch planer, one of which is equipped with a variable 
speed countershaft, as described elsewhere in this week’s 
issue. Foote, Burt & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will show a 
No. 1 universally adjustable drill which will drill from 
three to six holes at one time in either straight line or 
staggered, with spacing of 14-inch centers up to 14 
inches; a No. 1 independent feed adjustable four-spindle 
drill, the features of which are quick and accurate adjust- 
ment of the spindle, automatic trip throughout the feed 
at any required depth and back gears giving six changes 
of speed with three changes of feed to each speed; a No. 
2 mud ring and flue sheet dril, drilling six or eight holes 
simultaneously and cutting work 12 feet 4 inches wide 
between the housings, and a standard arch bar drill. 
Cincinnati Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 24 inch x 
12 feet pull cut double head traverse shaper, description 
of which appears on another page; 18 inch x 8 feet push 
cut single head traverse shaper ; 24 inch and 16 inch back 
geared crank pillar shapers. F. E. Reed Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 12-inch, 14-inch, 16-inch, 18-inch, 24-inch and 30- 
inch engine lathes, and a 16-inch lathe equipped with a 
direct connectéd variable speed reversing motor, doing 
away with gearing necessary where direct connected mo- 
tor is used for thread cutting to produce a reverse motion 
on the spindle. It affords cutting speeds of from 35 to 200 
feet per minute. J. E. Snyder, Worcester, Mass., two 
drill presses. Pedrick & Ayer Company, Plainview, N. J., 
railroad machine tools and appliances. 

Wm. Sellers & Sons, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will have a large display of machinery in Section 8, 
though their exhibit is not installed at the time of writ- 
ing. They will exhibit a large new planing machine, 
operated by a pneumatic clutch, reference to which is 
made in another part of this issue, and several tool and 
drill grinding machines, as well as some injectors and 
shafting details. 

Section: 7 is devoted to a display of screw cutting 
lathes and machines built by the National Acme Mfg. 
Company, the Acme Mfg. Company, the Cleveland Auto- 
matic Screw Machine Company, all of Cleveland, and 
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the National Automatic Tool Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

The National Acme Mfg. Company will show the Acme 
multiple spindle automatic screw machine, on which sev- 
eral radical changes have been made, and to which im- 
proved features have been added. 

The National Automatic Tool Company will exhibit 
their regular Nuttings automatic multiple spindle drill 
press. Also one of the machines specially equipped for 
drilling sewing machine arms and a rotary platen ma- 
chine. The latter has been changed recently, so that now 
the platen is elevated to meet the drills instead of de- 
pressing the drills to meet the platen. 

The Acme Machinery Company will show a line of 
bolt, nut and special machinery, including 1%inch dou- 
ble stay bolt cutter, which will thread to accurate pitch 
work 40 inches long; a 1-inch six-spindle nut tapper on 
which the shaft instead of being on top is about half way 
down, with the effect of lessening the vibration; a large 
power feed threading machine having a micrometer screw 
adjustment by which the operator may open or close the 
dies a little without losing his final adjustment; a 1% 
inch steel bed bolt heading, upsetting and forging ma- 
chine; a new type of hot pressed nut machine; a four- 
spindle bolt cutter; an automatic opening die bolt cut- 
ter and a horizontal automatic nut tapper. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., will oc- 
cupy all of Section 17, 30 x 105 feet, with an elaborate dis- 
play of their line of machine tools. 

B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill., have a com- 
plete line of tools on exhibition in Section 12, comprising 
the following machines: One six-spindle 14-inch manu- 
facturers’ drill, one four-spindle 20-inch manufacturers’ 
drill equipped with one auxiliary two-spindle drilling at- 
tachment, one three-spindle 23-inch drill, one two-spindle 
20-inch drill equipped with oil pump and friction counter- 
shaft, one water tool grinder, one 12-inch friction driven 
drill, one 14-inch drill, one 20-inch drill complete, one 23- 
inch stationary head drill, one 26-inch stationary head 
drill, one 23-inch sliding head drill, one 26-inch sliding 
head drill, one 31-inch sliding head drill, one 31-inch ma- 
chine equipped with belt driven motor, one horizontal 
drill, one 11-inch lathe with countershaft, one 9-inch 
lathe with foot power, one three-spindle 14inch regu- 
lar gang drill. The six-spindle 14-inch manufacturers’ 
drill and the four-spindle 20-inch manufacturers’ drill, as 
well as the water tool grinder, will be running machines 
driven by a 2 horse-power slow speed belt driven motor. 

The Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago, ex- 
hibit will occupy a space 20 feet square in Block 12, and 
will be in charge of their G. W. Snyder. The exhibit will 
consist of a complete line of tool holders suitable for 
every operation on lathes and planers; also a complete 
line of planer jacks, clamp lathe dogs, Universal ratchet 
drills and samples of their machines for cutting off and 
grinding self hardening steel. The display was not in- 
stalled on opening day. 

Other allotments have been made in this section, but 
materials have not yet arrived for exhibits. 


Heavy Machine Tools. 


Hilies & Jones, Wilmington, Del., exhibit the 54-inck 
punch and shear described in The Iron Age of April 28. 
Gisholt Machinery Company, Madison, Wis., occupy the 
space at the corner of aisles F and 3, Block 14, and will 
have in the neighborhood of a dozen machines there, all 
of which will be direct connected electrically driven ma 
chines. The exhibit will include a big bore turret lathe, 
a vertical boring and turning mill, a horizontal boring 
mill, a standard turret lathe and a Universal tool grinder. 

Other exhibitors in this section who have reserved 
space are: Jones & Lamson Company, Erie Foundry, Erie, 
Pa.; American Stoker Company; Kempsmith Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Power; American Machinist. The 
Jones & Lamson Company will show the lathe described 
in this week’s issue. 

A noteworthy exhibit of heavy tools will be that of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, who occupy al! 
of Section 25, about 90 x 100 feet in size. The exhibit 
is not yet installed. 

Stamping and Drawing Presses. 


E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, occupy all of Section 24, 
size 35 x 85 feet, with a large and varied line of presses 
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and punches, many of which will be in operation doing 
useful work. The exhibit, which is one of the few that 
is fully ready, includes the following among other ma- 
chines: A 1000-pound drop hammer for forging axes and 
hammers; a toggle joint press for drawing seamless tin- 
ware; two double crank presses for heavy shaping; a 
double geared bottem slide press for deep drawing; No. 
69, a new triple action drawing press which performs 
three operations and takes the place of three machines 
and operatives in previous practice in the formation of 
such articles as tops of catsup bottles; another, No. 202S 
crank press, fitted with slide, a machine that takes the 
place of five operatives and five machines in making 
harness oil can tops and similar difficult work. The ex- 
hibit also includes a screw machine for rolling screws for 
bottles, paint tubs, &c.; a back geared press for stamping 
cutlery ; two wiring presses for wiring pails; a press for 
stamping watch gearing; a machine for double seaming 
bottoms of tinware; a new bolt heading press; their No. 1 
circular shear for cutting armature disks and the like; 
reciprocal feed embossing press, such as is used in the 
United States mints for stamping coins; a press for clos- 
ing side seams of cylindrical tin cans; press for cutting 
blanks for seamless tin and black iron; a reducing press 
for reducing shells for student lamps and similar work ; 
a press with double roll feed for feeding round pieces of 
sheet metal automatically. The exhibit is in charge of 
C. E. Pollard, mechanical engineer of the firm, and will 
be one of the most interesting exhibits in this part of the 
building. 

Section 23, adjoining Bliss Company’s exhibit, contains 
heavy machines exhibited by the Toledo Machine & Tool 
Company ; the Nagara Machine & Tool Company, Buffalo; 
Fred. J. Swaine Company, St. Louis; Long & Alstatter, 
Hamilton, Ohio; Ferracute Machine Company, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. The Swaine exhibit will consist of 40 or more 
machines for stamping and drawing sheet metal. We are 
not advised as to the machines that will be exhibited by 
the other firms named, although their products are well 
known. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., will exhibit a num- 
ber of their machines, including a large bulldozer, with 
typical samples of work done on that machine; a 90-pound 
Justice hammer with the new rubber cushion spring, a 
Yeakley hammer, drop hammers, single and double end 
punches and shears. The bulldozer will be a No. 8, 
weighing about 50,000 pounds. 

Section 13 contains a reservation for miscellaneous ex- 
hibits, but scarcely any material is on the ground. Res- 
ervations are booked for Sloane & Chase; National Oil 
Burner & Equipment Company, St. Louis; Prentiss Broth- 
ers, Becker & Brainerd, A. S. Aloe. 

Section 29 adjoins that space and includes the Stand- 
ard Railway Equipment Company, Franklin Moore and 
other firms. Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, will 
exhibit the McGrath pneumatic flue welder in connection 
with the exhibit of the Standard Railway Equipment 
Company. 

Wood Working Machinery. 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company of Cincinnati have all of 
Section 21, in which they exhibit their lines of wood work- 
ing machinery. Hall-Brown Wood Working Machinery 
Company of St. Louis show flooring machines, sash, door 
and blind machines, planing mills and the like. 

Abernathy Vise & Tool Company, Chicago, IIl., will ex- 
hibit in Block 6 their instantaneous vise. Black Brothers 
Machinery Company, Mendota, IIL, will show their pio- 
neer molding sander, Acme mortising machine, chain 
clamps, veneer presses, column clamps and quickset band 
screws. 

H. B. Smith Machinery Company of Smithville, N. J., 
have been allotted all the space in Section 4, in which 
they will show a number of wood working machines, all 
of which are of new pattern, embodying recent improve- 
ments. These will all be driven by electricty, either by 
direct connection or belt. The machine of newest de- 
sign is an improved 10-inch outside molding machine. 

Byrkit Hall Sheathing Lath Company of Minneapolis 
show their sheathing lath machines in Section 3. It is 
claimed that 50,000,000 feet of sheathing lath for the St. 
Louis Fair were made on these machines, 40,000,000 feet 
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for the Chicago Fair and 30,000,000 feet for Buffalo. The 
exhibit illustrates the adaptability of sheathing lath to 
stone and tile walls and floors. The Macgowan-Finnigan 
Foundry & Machine Company, St. Louis, are installing one 
of their Perfect trip hammers and a House cold tire setter. 
Other exhibitors in Section 3 are L. & I. J. White Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who show coopers’ machinery in an exhibit 
which is the same as their display at the Pan-American 
Exposition; Morris Bascom, the Stempel Fire Extin- 
guisher Company of St. Louis and others. 

Austin & Eddy, Boston, Mass., will have three ma- 
chines. One is a standard pioneer molding sander with 
8-inch heads, the second a smaller size of molding sander 
with heads 6 inches wide, and the third an Enterprise 
pulley mortiser, which will mortise sashes for four pul- 
leys at one operation. 

Pipe Machinery and Tools, 


Section 2 also contains pipe machinery and tools. 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, Edwardsville, Ill., ex- 
hibit five machines, including one duplex No. 12 ma- 
chine equipped with variable speed motor; a P. D. Q. C. 
No. 4, belt driven, described in The Iron Age of February 
18; one Peerless No. 3 belt driven machine. The two 
motor driven machines will be operated by power fur- 
nished by the Exposition Company. 

Wilmarth & Morman, Grand Rapids, Mich., exhibit 
six dry grinders, two wet grinders, one plain emery 
grinder, one arbor press, one friction countershaft and a 
line of Nelson loose pulleys. They expect to have in op- 
eration their style “D” direct connected motor driven drill 
grinder. 

Coe Mfg. Company will also have a large exhibit in 
this section, but it has not as yet been installed. 

The Borden Company, Warren, Ohio, will show sev- 
eral new features in pipe threading tools. 


Artistic Display of Forgings. 


In Section 32 J. H. Williams & Co. of Brooklyn have 
a revolving booth, on the circumference of which they 
exhibit a multitude of drop forgings. The tops of the 
panels of this booth are set with allegorical and historical 
pictures, illustrating artists’ conceptions of Vulean and 
his vocation. F. E. Myers & Brothers, Ashland, Ohio, 
occupy a part of the same section, although their ma- 
terials have not yet been installed. P. Blaisdell Ma- 
chinery Company, Worcester, Mass., show their lathes. 
Other exhibits in Section 32 are the Reliance Machine 
Tool Works, St. Louis, and W. E. Cook, Chicago, but the 
exhibits are not yet installed. 


Well Supplies. 


Section 35 is devoted to well supplies. The American 
Well Company, Aurora, Ill, show two air compress- 
ors, 11 deep well pumps, valves and fittings for deep wells 
and pumps and one rotary well drilling machine. They 
also take part in the working outdoor display in the 
wind mill field. Hersey Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass.. 
show a line of water meters. Germany also has a large 
exhibit in this section and two or three other American 
exhibitors have been allotted space, but have not yet in- 
stalled their exhibits. 

Pulleys and Hoisting Apparatus. 


Section 31 is devoted to transmission apparatus, the 
leading firms of the country being represented. Among 
them Medart Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.; American Pul- 
ley Company, Philadelphia ; South Bend Pulley Company, 
South Bend, Ind.; Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind.; New York Leather Belting Company, New York; 
Schultz Belting Company, St. Louis. 

None of the exhibits was installed on opening day. 
The exhibit of the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., will occupy 900 square feet of space, and will typify 
the Dodge American system of rope transmission. The 
entrance to their exhibit is through an arch made of 
hard wood lagging in half sections. The exhibit will in- 
clude clutches, floor stands, wood split pulleys, iron cen- 
ter pulleys, textile pulleys and leading types of all their 
varied lines. A feature of the exhibit will be a Dodge 
iron center wood rim dynamo pulley that was tested at 
the works to a rim speed of 28,889 feet, or 5% miles, per 
minute. This test was made for the purpose of ascertain- 
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ing the maximum rim speed at which a pulley could be 
operated without causing disruption. The rim speed in- 
dicated was the maximum speed available at time of test ; 
it is their intention to again erect an arbor and try the 
pulley with increased power. Part of the exhibit is in 
motion, in order to show the ring and chain oiler and 
other features of their pulleys and shafts. 

The Reeves Pulley Company will have as a unique fea- 
ture of their exhibit a 20-foot pulley with a 52-inch face, 
probably the largest of its kind which has ever been con- 
structed. 

The American Pulley Company will exhibit a new 
patent pressed steel sheave in two sizes, 2% to 12 inches 
in diameter, respectively, which are unique in being 
made up entirely without rivets. 

Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., have an 
exhibit, 55 x 64 feet, in Section 30, showing six compress- 
ors, two of which will be in motion. Over the compress- 
ors they are erecting a steel runway, on which they will 
have six of their small traveling cranes. Alongside the 
runway is a light observation platform, which will be 
reached by two compressed air elevators. Their com- 
pressed air exhibit will occupy about one-half of the ex- 
hibit space; the remaining half of the space will be cov- 
ered by an exhibit of their standard saw mills, edgers, 
trimmers and saw mill machinery. 

The Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass., will 
have a three-wrap rope drive constructed on the Ameri- 
can system, with tension carriages, weights, &c., the drive 
to be run by an electric motor, and reels of rope of dif- 
ferent kinds to show the structure and different sizes. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, show hoisting 
engines. Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York, show 
their hoisting chain blocks and other hoists. The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have an 
exhibit of hoists, and their traveling crane car is being 
used all over the building in moving freight from place 
to place. Stroudsburg Mfg. Company and the Power & 
Speed Regulator Mfg. Company have also been allotted 
space in this section. 


A Novel Gravity Conveyor. 


One of the interesting features of the fair is the grav- 
ity conveyor in operation in Section 22, This device is 
made by the Alvery-Ferguson Company, Louisville, Ky., 
and is in charge of Wm. M. Vaughan, the vice-president 
of that company. The device resembles somewhat a 
miniature railway, but in place of tracks, rollers are 
placed close to each other and a box or freight placed 
at the top of the inclined track gradually moves down- 
ward by force of gravity, turning sharp corners and 
being deposited at the bottom without shock. The rollers 
are hollowed in the middle, so as to keep the freight 
from sliding to the edges and engaging the steel guard. 
At corners the outer ends of the rollers are made much 
thicker than the inner for the same reason. Mr. Vaughan 
states that his appliance is being adopted by large pack- 
ers, soap manufacturers and.other firms who have large 
quantities of freight of uniform size to handle, and that 
actual tests show that one such conveyor, with an oper- 
ator at each end, can do as much work as 12 men with 
trucks. Other exhibitors in Section 22 are E. & B. 
Holmes Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. T. Adams 
Machine Company, Corinth, Miss.; Philadelphia Pneu- 
matic Tool Company; Freireson & Rich, St. Louis; two 
German exhibits. These exhibits are not yet installed. 
The E. & B. Holmes Machine Company among their ma- 
chines will have a Holmes Lightning cut off saw. The saw 
is 12 inches in diameter and will cut 18 inches wide; it 
occupies a floor space of 3 x 3 feet and weighs 500 pounds. 


Grinding Tools, 
No. 16 is divided between the Carborundum Company 


of Niagara Falls and Landis Tool Company of Waynes- 
boro, Pa. Not yet installed. 


Section 15 is divided between Norton Grinding.Com- 
pany and Norton Emery Wheel Company, both of Worces- 
ier, Mass. Not yet installed. 


Gas Engines atthe Fair. 


Although hundreds of gas engines are to be exhibited 
in Machinery Hall, not a dozen of the engines were in- 
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stalled on opening day. The Westinghouse Company will 
have a number of gas engines in their end of the building. 
The Otto Gas Engine Company of Philadelphia occupy 
nearly all of Section 41. Among other things that will 
be exhibited there are one 150 horse-power gas engine. 
one 75 horse-power gas engine and seven gas engines of 
smaller sizes, ranging down to 2 and 3% horse-power 
vertical gas engines. A 10 and a 40 horse-power will be 
belted to a Diehl generator. Another 10 horse-power 
horizontal pumping gas engine will be directly connected 
to an Otto pump and a 3% horse-power vertical to a Dem- 
ing pump. All the engines named will be running and do 
work. They also have“ still” exhibits, including 15 horse 
power hoisting engine, 50 horse-power marine gasoline en- 
gine, and a line of small portable gasoline engines for 
farm work and the like. The exhibit will be a nofe- 
worthy one because of the life and action, due to the 
working of the engines, and also because it will be bril- 
liantly illuminated by hundreds of are and incandescent 
lamps, power for which is furnished by the gas engine. 
E. A. Fischer, secretary of the company, is in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, show seven gas en- 
gines, ranging from 2% to 50 horse-power. These engines 
will be in operation and furnish power for electrically 
lighting the exhibit. In addition to this, one 150 horse- 
power gas engine will be installed, but will not be put in 
operation. The same firm show pumps, scales, hand 
power wind mills and other lines of manufacture. Their 
exhibit was not installed opening day. J. F. Willard is 
in charge of the exhibit. 

The Luitwieler Pumping Engine Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., exhibit a 4 horse-power railroad pumping engine 
(gas or gasoline) and a 15-inch paper stuff pump driven 
by a 7 horse-power gas engine, showing constant water 
delivery. The pump is of the deep well cylinder type. 
Their original intention to exhibit a small municipal 
pumping plant (1,000,000 gallons per day) was defeated 
by a strike on the part of the molders. 

Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Lansing, Mich., devote 
1000 square feet of space to showing stationary and port- 
able gasoline engines ranging from 2 to 50 horse-power. 

W. P. Callahan & Co., Dayton, Ohio, will exhibit three 
engines through C. D. Holbrook & Co., Minneapolis, gen- 
eral agents for the Northwest. 

The Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company of Kansas 
City contribute to the power plant of the exposition one 
suction gas producer, one 126 horse-power gas engine and 
a 75-kw. direct connected generator. 

Among other firms exhibiting gas engines will be the 
Foos Gas Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio, who will 
exhibit a 22 horse-power “ Special Electric” engine with 
throttling governor; Hercules Gas Engine Works, San 
Francisco; Brown-Cochran Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

These gas engines are all arranged in booths along the 
south side of the building in Section 34, Olds’ exhibit be- 
ing on the corner. 

National Meter Company, New York City, will have in 
operation nearer the center of the building a number of 
gas engines ranging from 75 to 300 horse-power. One of 
these engines of 75 horse-power is coupled to a centrifugal 
pump which pumps 7000 gallons of water per minute. 
This water passes through a 30-inch Premier meter and 
over a weir. The rest of the gas engines are direct con- 
nected to electric lighting machines for illuminating this 
display. The National Company’s exhibit will be one of 
the attractive features of the exposition, as it will be in 
effect a fountain in which a play of colored lights will 
attract wide attention. 


Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 


Although a little out of the beaten track of the great- 
est number of visitors to the Fair, the Palace of Mines 
and Metallurgy will never lack for its full quota of visi- 
tors, because the exhibits there installed are of such a 
high character and so many of them are in active opera- 
tion that it will be one of the buildings to be talked about 
and remembered. 

Entering the main entrance at the northeast wall, one 
is confronted with the mammoth exhibit of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. This occupies sec- 
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-of the whole building when it is completed. 
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tions 12, 22 and 32, and consists largely of reproductions 
of operations in the manufacture of armor plate and rep- 
resentations of armor plate and ordnance. The most 
striking feature of the exhibit is a mammoth representa- 
tion in wood of a battle ship’s forward turret, with two 
full sized heavy rifles, one 12-inch, the other 10-inch, 
and each about 40 feet long. By means of a motor placed 
under the turret it will be revolved and the guns trained 
in different directions. 

Adjoining the Bethlehem exhibit is a display of abra- 
sives, made by the Carborundum Company, the Norton 
Emery Wheel Company, the Pike Mfg. Company and Dr. 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, Government geologist. The Norton 
exhibit contains a complete object lesson of the method 
of producing abrasives from the ore to the finished prod- 
uct. Their alundum, or crystallized oxide of alumina, 
made at Niagara Falls, is displayed in its various phases. 
The Pike Mfg. Company show India oil stones, a gang saw 
for cutting stone, a rubbing bed, &c. Dr. Pratt’s exhibit 
will show a large display of natural abrasives. The Wis- 
consin exhibit, which adjoins, will contain a huge tower 
built from various ores native to that State. Indiana’s 
exhibit is not yet installed, though it will be largely de- 
voted to a representation of coal, natural gas and oil de- 
velopments of that State. 


Largest Boller Plate Ever Rolled. 


The next tier of exhibits (Section 21) back of these are 
devoted to the States of New Jersey and New York, and 
to a display made by Worth Brothers Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa. This last exhibit will be devoted largely to 
their manufacture of steel plates and boiler tubes. A 
striking feature of the exhibit is a partition between this 
exhibit and the one adjoining, consisting of the largest 
boiler plate ever rolled. It is 50 feet long, 149 inches wide 
and about 1 inch thick. 

Sections 10, 20 and 30 and 10, 20 and 30 A are all 
devoted to a monster display of clay working, ceramic 
and brick industries; the chef @euvre being a brick 
building built of hydraulic pressed brick and illustrating 
fancy grades of brick. 


Modern Wire Drawing Piant, 


Section 2 is devoted entirely to the Morgan Construc- 
tion Company, Worcester, Mass., and it will consist of a 
model wire drawing plant, including their suspended roof 
continuous heating furnace, for billets 30 feet long and 
1% to 2 inches square, and a section of the latest Morgan 
continuous heating furnace for 4-inch billets, such as is 
in use at the plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company. 
A six-stand roughing mill will also be shown, as well as 
a flying shear. The exhibit will be practically a repro- 
duction of such plants as they constructed for the Grand 
Crossing Tack Company and others. At one corner of 
the exhibit will be installed a bundle of 30-foot billets, 
representing the product of a single heat in one of the 
Morgan furnaces. The J. R. George gas producer is 
shown in full size in this exhibit. 

Section 31 is divided between the States of Minnesota, 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Kansas, the mineral wealth 
of these States being displayed in a great variety of ar- 
tistic groupings. 

Section 40 will be devoted to mining and metallurgical 
industries of St. Louis, and Sections 50 and 60 to zinc, 
spelter, iron, coal and other metal and mineral industries 
of the State of Missouri. 


Pennsylvania Will Be Represented, 

Section 41 will be one of the most interesting exhibits 
It occupies 
the large space in the center of the building and will 
exemplify the coal and iron industries of the State of 
Pennsylvania, including noteworthy exhibits from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region and a collection of ex- 
hibits installed under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Adjoining it to the west in Section 51 are displays 
from Louisiana, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Wyoming, North Dakota and Iowa. Of these 
the displays from Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
will awaken special interest, as they will give the visitor 
an insight into the marvelous developments in coal, gas, 
oil and iron in that-section of the country. 
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North Carolina has Section 50A ; Utah, 70A ; Maryland, 
60 and 70. Section 61 is divided between the States of 
South Dakota, Arizona, Montana, New Mexico and Ar- 
kansas. Section 71 gives equal shares to Colorado, Idaho, 
California and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. This 
last exhibit promises to be exceptionally educational, 
though it is not yet sufficiently installed to permit of 
description. Oregon and Washington have each one-half 
of Section 80. 

Mining and Assaying Machinery. 


Section 81 contains an exhibit of the State of Ne- 
vada and a display by two individual Western firms. 
One of these, the J. George Leyner Engineering Company, 
of Denver, Col., will have une of their Water-Leyner 
rock drills in operation, their claim being that their drill 
is the only one in which a current of water is forced 
through a hole in the drill to the working point. A huge 
rock of granite on a raised platform in the exhibit will be 
riddled with holes during the life of the Fair, to the 
delectation of the visitors. They also show their air com- 
pressor, simple and compound, steam and belt driven, and 
hoisting engines, many of them in operation. F. W. 
Braun & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., show a long line of labor 
saving appliances for assayers, &c., consisting of labora- 
tory crushers, pulverizers, gasoline burners, crude oil 
burners, illuminating gas burners, cupel machines, lab- 
oratory ore samplers, coronet rolls, crucible, muffle and 
combination furnaces, bullion melting furnaces and lab- 
oratory cyanide plants. They also have a display of 
tempering and forge furnaces and brazing burners and 
outfits suitable for the iron working trades. 

In Section 42B, just back of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s exhibit, will be installed the International Nickel 
Company and the Lanyon Zine Company of Joplin, Mo. 
The transformer room for the power of the building is 
also in this space. 


Model Mine in Operation. 


In 42 and 52 the Fairmount Coal Company and the 
Consolidated Coal Company, both of Fairmount, W. Va., 
exhibit a miniature of their New England mine, repro- 
duced in wood, canvas and staff, showing the whole hill- 
side, with the miners’ homes, the village stores, the power 
house and other structures connected with the operation 
of the mine itself. A series of coke ovens are also shown. 
Passing around to one side of the exhibit, a section of 
the mine itself is seen, showing mine cars and hoists in 
operation. 

Section 62 is a composite exhibit in which are repre- 
sented the Chicago & Wilmington Coal Company, the 
Porter Miller Engine Company, the Watt Mining Whee! 
Company, the Independent Coal Operators’ Association of 
West Virginia, the Davis Collieries Company and the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company. 


Heroic Statue to Vulcan. 


A statue of Vulcan in Section 72, fronting the south- 
western entrance, will attract widespread attention. This 
is the masterpiece of the Alabama exhibit. The statue, 
which is made of iron, was cast by the Birmingham Steel 
& Iron Company. It is 55 feet high and weighs 110 tons. 
After the fair it will be transferred to what is known as 
Capitol Park, in Birmingham. The Alabama exhibit 
shows the products of the State of Alabama, chiefly iron 
and coal. Two pavilions have been erected, one showing 
the products of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, in- 
cluding bars, pig iron, coal, coke, &c., and the other is 
filled with the products of such companies as the Alabama 
Coal & Iron Company and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, including steel rails and rail tests. 
The whole exhibit is surrounded with a fence built from 
tile and sewer pipe. The State Geological Survey also oc- 
cupies a portion of the space with an exhibit devoted 
chiefly to the cement making materials which are now 
being developed prominently in the State of Alabama. 
The exhibit is not yet fully installed or more complete 
mention would be given. 


The Iron Age Booth, 

Very appropriately the booth of The Iron Age nestles 
near the feet of Vulcan. In this booth are shown bound 
volumes of The Iron Age, The Metal Worker, Plumber 
and Steam Fitter and Carpentry and Building, besides a 
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case full of technical works published by the David Wil- 
liams Company. An album showing interior views of the 
David Williams Company’s plant at New York and views 
of branch houses will be displayed in the exhibit. 

Occupying a similar position adjoining the opposite 
corner of the Alabama exhibit will be the booth of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, although this is not yet 
erected. 

Section 82 is being installed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. In it they will show principally mining ma- 
chinery, including a complete reduction plant. The ex- 
hibit was not sufficiently complete on opening day to per- 
mit of a description. 

Section 83 is given over to exhibits of the States of 
Georgia, Idaho and Mississippi. Much of the space of 
Section 73 will be taken by the Austin Mfg. Company of 
Harvey, Ill., in the display of rock crushers, road machin- 
ery, well drills, mine cars and allied lines. This section 
will also include exhibits from the Ewald Iron & Steel 
Company, Rogers, Brown & Co., Arthur R. Barlow, Glas- 
gow Iron Company and Taylor Iron & Steel Company, but 
it is too incomplete to permit of description at this writ- 
ing. 

Section 63 will contain exhibits of George Bell Coin- 
pany, Herman Ricker & Son, White Rock Company, 





A New Traverse Shaper on Which Cutting Takes Place on the 


United States Geological Survey, and exhibits from Ken- 
tucky, Texas and Tennessee. 

Great Britain occupies all of Section 53 and her dis- 
play of geological and topographical charts and illustra- 
tions will be of exceptional interest. 

The Standard Oil Company have half of Section 43 
and their exhibit promises to show the oil industry from 
well to refinery, though it is not yet installed. 

Japan has a remarkable exhibit, occupying half of 
43 and all of Section 44, and as one moves through it he 
is impressed with the rapid strides in mining operations 
and in the development in the manufacture of iron and 
steel that have been made by the Yankees of the East. 

The United States Geological Survey occupies most of 
Section 74 with a noteworthy exhibit of great educational 
value. 

Virginia has reserved 74A, the central figure of their 
exhibit being “ Old King Coal” in heroic size, with two 
attendants representing coal miners. 

The Knox Foundry & Machine Company have a por- 
tion of 64A. 

Canada has all of sections 54 and 64, and the showing 
of our northern neighbors in their recent development 
of large iron and steel properties and industries will be 


one of deep interest when it is complete. 
The exhibit of Germany in Section 33 is not yet suffi- 


ciently complete to permit of description, but it will be a 
large and interesting showing of the mining and en- 
gineering developments of our German brothers. 

Mexico has 24 and 34 Sections, in which she will show 
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the development of her iron industries and her iron, gold, 
silver and other mining developments. 

Austria, Italy, Ceylon and Siam have part of Section 
23, but one of the most interesting installations in this 
section is that of the Trenton Iron Company, in which 
they are installing their exhibit from the Diisseldorf 
Exposition, showing the Bleichert aérial tramways in op- 
eration. 

France and Venezuela occupy most of Section 13. 

Argentine Republic has Section 14; Brazil, 15, and 
Cuba Section 4. 

There are doubtless a score of other exhibitors in the 
building who have not been mentioned, but the exhibits 
were not installed at the time of writing. 

So 


Cincinnati Pulling Cut Traverse Shaper. 


The difference between the shaper shown in the ac- 
companying engraving and the ordinary type of traverse 
shaper is that it uses the cutting tools reversed, the cut- 
ting taking place during the backward motion of the ram 
and quick return during the forward. The advantage of 
the new arrangement is that the pressure, or thrust, of 
the tool is taken directly back against the bed of the ma- 
chine, and tends to draw the table and apron more close- 
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Return Stroke Instead of the Forward Stroke. 


ly to the bed, rather than force them apart. This is es- 
pecially desirable when heavy cutting, so common since 
the introduction of high speed steels, is being done. In 
many cases the work can be pressed directly against the 
bed of the machine, so that the resistance to the cutting 
does not depend upon the hard clamping of the work and 
the table. Large pieces can also be directly bolted to the 
bed, the tables being removed, which is preferable in cer- 
tain classes of work. 

The head is so constructed that the stress due to the 
cut comes directly upon solid metal contacts, and not upon 
threads, bolts or screw points, except on the set screws 
which hold the tool. These screws are large in diameter 
and have a long bearing. The head is rigid and strong in 
construction, and has little tendency to yield or spring 
under the cutting strain. Except for the head, ram and 
such other features as needed modifications, this traverse 
shaper is similar to the ordinary push cut machine hereto- 
fore and still made by the Cincinnati Shaper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the introducers of this tool. 


————_-_ 9 o@m--—- -  - 


An interesting hydraulic power plant has recently been 
started in Southern California by the Edison Electric 
Company of Los Angeles. The water pressure or head 
employed is equal to 1960 feet vertically, which is ob- 
tained in something over 8000 feet length of pipe line. 
This gives an effective pressure—after making allowance 
for friction losses—of considerably over 1900 feet head, 
or 825 pounds per square inch, equal to 55 atmospheres. 
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being unusually heavy. Seven of the hot mills are driven 
by a 36 x 60 Dickson Corliss engine, and five by a 30 x 60 
Allis Corliss engine. Each hot mill is equipped with its 
own squaring shear. <A feature of the practice in this 
plant is that all shearing is done in the day time. Re- 
sults have proved that this gives the most accurate work, 
the chances of mistakes in the shearing being reduced to 
a minimum. The hot mill building is of steel frame con- 
struction and is 80 x 420 feet in size. 

The plates after leaving the hot mills are sheared, 
opened and then moved to the center of the building, 
where they are pickled in a No. 2 Mesta pickling machine. 
The opening floor at the side of the hot mill building is 
40 x 400 feet. The annealing building, which adjoins the 
opening floor, is 75 x 360 feet. It is commanded by two 
10-ton Shaw electric traveling cranes and contains four 


The Pope Tin Plate Company. 





Through the courtesy of the Pope Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a representative of The Iron Age was 
recently shown through the plant of that company at 
Steubenville, Ohio. This is the largest independent tin 
plate plant in the country. The site contains about six 
acres, three of which are covered with buildings, allowing 
ample ground to duplicate the present plant at any time 
desired. The works are located directly on the Pan 
, Handle, Wabash and Cleveland & Pittsburgh railroads, 
with which it has direct switching connections, giving 
ample facilities for the receiving and shipping of ma- 
terials. 

The plant is a model one in every respect, money hav- 
ing been spent liberally when the works were built in 
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VLAN OF THE POPE TIN PLATE COMPANY'S PLANT. 
order to secure the very best equipment for turning out annealing furnaces. There are ten stands of cold rolls 
tin plate of the highest quality, and to secure a large out- driven by a 30 x 60 Buckeye engine. There is also in this 
4 put at minimum cost. From the time the tin bars are’ building a No. 2 Mesta pickling machine for white pick- 
5 unloaded until the finished product is loaded on cars for ling. After leaving the white pickling the plates are 
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shipment there is no rehandling of material, but it is put 
through the various stages of manufacture in a practically 
continuous process. 

The company use to a large extent open hearth tin 
bars, and in long lengths only, which are delivered into 
one end of the hot mill building on their own siding, 
where they are picked up by a 5-ton crane and deposited 
on the shear table. After being sheared to the proper 
lengths they are delivered onto crates, which are picked 
up by a crane, and the bars are deposited at the heating 
furnaces. The latter are of the single draft type, gas 
fired, the plant having 12 pair and 12 sheet furnaces. 
After being reheated the bars are taken to the hot mills, 
of which there are 12 stands, 26 x 32 inches, the housings 


run into storage tanks and brought into the tin house as 
required. 

The tin house is a brick building 70 x 300 feet, abso- 
lutely fire proof. It is equipped with 16 duplex tinning 
sets, and employs all the latest methods of branning and 
tinning. The assorting and packing room is 70 x 132 feet, 
and contains two long assorting benches, one of which is 
operated in day time and the other at night. These 


benches are equipped their entire length with overhead 
electric lights, giving every facility for the utmost care in 
this important work in the manufacture of tin plate. 
After being assorted, counted and sheared the plates are 
«boxed and loaded on cars for shipment, or else are piled 
This is a fire brick building 64 x 221 


in the warehouse. 
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feet, and is as nearly fire proof as it could be built. It 
was erected last fall, and has a capacity for storing 120,- 
000 boxes of plate. 

An electric light and power plant, recently added to 
the works, is located in a brick building at one end of the 
opening building. It is equipped with two 100-kw. West- 
inghouse generators direct connected to two 14 x 15 Har- 
risburg engines. There is also a machine shop in con- 
nection with the works, which is equipped with modern 
iron working tools. The boiler house is equipped with 
2000 horse-power of boilers, the coal being received on 
the main line of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad by 
trestle and dumped into storage bins. It is then elevated 
by a crane located inside the boiler house, and is fed to 
the boilers by automatic stokers. The boilers are equipped 
with chain grates. 

The shipping facilities could not be improved upon. 
These consist of a sunken railroad track between the 
assorting room and the warehouse, which will hold four 
cars, while inside of the warehouse is another sunken 
shipping track running along its full length. It will hold 
11 cars, and most of the shipping is done from it. By 
this method all plate shipped is kept perfectly dry. Under- 
neath one side of the warehouse is a tunnel, arched with 
fire brick, which is 8 feet wide and 220 feet long, in which 
palm oil is stored, the capacity being 100 casks of palm 
oil. 

The trade of the Pope Tin Plate Company is mostly 
with the canning and meat packing interests, and for this 
reason practically the entire output is bright plate. The 
capacity is about 50,000 boxes of bright plate per month. 
The company take their name from the president, Charles 
E. Pope, and their main offices are at 421 Wood street, 


Pittsburgh. 
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An Efficiency Test of Curtis Turbines. 


The Curtis turbines in the power station of the Old 
Colony Street Railway Company at Newport, R. I., were 
recently tested under the supervision of Geo. H. Barrus 
of Boston, Mass., to determine whether or not they ful- 
fillled the maker’s guarantee, and also to compare their 
performance when using saturated and superheated 
steam. The following are the results as taken from the 
Providence Journal of May 2: 

The consumption of dry steam per kilowatt hour was 
at full load 19.78 pounds, or 1 per cent. less than the 
guarantee of 20 pounds; at half load 21.38 pounds, or 7 
per cent. less than the guarantee of 23 pounds. These re- 
sults compare respectively to 14.76 pounds and 15.95 
pounds per electrical horse-power per hour. 

The variation of speed from no load to full load was 15 
revolutions per minute, or eight-tenths of 1 per cent., which 
is 1.2 per cent. better than the guarantee of 2 per cent., 
the normal speed at full load being 1845 revolutions per 
minute. The momentary variation of speed at full load 
was 30 revolutions per minute, or 1.6 per cent., and when 
carrying the variable commercial load of the station it did 
not exceed 40 revolutions per minute, or 2.1 per cent. 
With the field current constant and the speed 1815 revolu- 
tions per minute, the voltage fell from 2480 at no load 
to 2232 volts at full load, a 10 per cent. reduction, which 
is the exact limit specified in the guarantee. 

The rise in temperature after a run of eight hours 
with a load of 660 kw. was 38 degrees C. above the tem- 
perature of the room, 2 degrees better than the guarantee, 
and after two hours’ run with a load of 764 kw. the rise 
was also 38 degrees C. above the room temperature, 
as against 55 degrees allowed by the guarantee. 

At 50 per cent. overload the steam consumption was 
20.22 pounds per kilowatt hour; at three-quarter load, 
20.69 pounds ; at one-quarter load, 27.85 pounds, and with 
no load save the condenser auxiliaries the consumption 
was 1408 pounds per hour, or 14 per cent. of that con- 
sumed at full load. With the variable commercial load 
of the station, which ranged from 333 kw. to 114 kw. and 
averaged 253.2 kw., the steam consumption was 22.38 
pounds of dry steam per kilowatt hour. When the com- 
mercial load was augmented by a constant rheostat load, 
bringing the average up to 421.9 kw., the consumption of 
dry steam was 20.7 pounds per kilowatt hour. 
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With a superheating of 150.5 degrees at the throttle’ 
valve and 175.2 degrees at the superheater the steam con- 
sumption at full load was 17.79 pounds per kilowatt hour, 
which is 10.1 per cent. less than the 19.78 pounds con- 
sumed with dry saturated steam. When the superheating 
was increased to 289.6 degrees at the throttle valve and 
334.4 degrees at the superheater the steam consumption 
at full load was 15.1 pounds per kilowatt hour, which is 
19.6 per cent. less than the consumption of dry saturated 
steam. 

Assuming all three turbines to be running at full load, 
which is about the rated capacity of the superheater, the 
coal economy as deduced from the results of the tests was 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent. when the steam was super- 
heated 150.5 degrees at the throttle valve and 4.4 per cent, 
when it was superheated 289.6 degrees. With a load of 
542.6 kw. on a single turbine, the superheater being used 
for that alone, there was a loss of coal due to a super- 
heating of 160 degrees amounting to 2.7 per cent. Consider- 
ing that the present load of the station is only about one 
half of the capacity of one turbine, and that the future 
load is not likely to reach an average of two fully loaded’ 
turbines (one of the present installation being kept in re- 
serve for emergencies), it appears to be doubtful whether 
or not the superheater can effect much saving of.coal in 
the practical operation of the station. 

When one of the turbines, carrying the commercial 
load of the station, which averaged 253.2 kw., or about 
half load, was operated independently with one of the 
boilers, the boiler being fed through the economizer by 
one of the steam pumps of the station, taking steam from 
the same boiler, the superheater being out of service, the 
total consumption of dry coal for all purposes on a 15- 
hour run amounted to 2.5 pounds per kilowatt hour, and 
the cost of this coal at $4.05 per ton of 2240 pounds was 
47-100 cent per kilowatt hour. 

On a 24hour evaporative test of three boilers, made 
under working conditions with Cumberland coal, the 
evaporation per pound of dry coal was 10.37 pounds of 
water from and at 212 degrees, the boilers working at an 
average of about one-half of their rated capacity. On a 
similar test, using a mixture of one part wharf screenings 
from anthracite coal and 3.4 parts Cumberland coal, the 
former costing 75 cents per ton and the latter $4.05 per 
ton, the cost of fuel used for the day’s run was 14.8 per 
cent. less than that of clear Cumberland coal. 
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The Valley Steel Plant Project Revived.—For some 
years the independent merchant blast furnaces in the Ma- 
honing Valley have had under consideration the matter 
of erecting either a Bessemer or an open hearth steel 
plant to use up their surplus metal. Nothing definite has 
been done, but recently some discussion has taken place 
among the principal furnace owners as to its advisability, 
and it is not improbable that at some time in the near 
future this project may assume tangible form. The re- 
port that Robert Bentley, secretary and general manager 
of Mary furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Low- 
ellville, would be placed in charge of the plant is er- 
roneous, being wholly premature. Plans for a plant have’ 
not developed far enough yet to talk about a manager. 
The entire matter is in an embryetic state and nothing 


may come of it. 
oo 


The Musconetcong Iron Works have had in operation 
for several months at their blast furnace located in 
Stanhope, N. J., a set of improved fire-brick stoves and an 
equalizer. The stoves are of the two-pass type, 70 feet 
high by 19 feet in diameter, and each stove is provided 
with an external combustion chamber and also with two 
chimney valves. The work of the equalizer has been 
very satisfactory in maintaining a uniform temperature 
of blast. These stoves were designed by John M. Hart- 
man and John 8. Kennedy and were erected by the latter. 


The Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company, Newburgh, New 
York, manufacturers of water tube boilers, spiral riveted 
pipe, exhaust heads and other specialties, have opened an 
office in Room 717, Fitzsimons Building, Pittsburgh, with 
Edward S. Grace in charge. 
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Advantages of Rope Transmission in Textile 
Plants.* 


If there is one place above all others where rope driv- 
ing predominates over either belt drives or electricity, it 
is in textile plants, and especially in the modern cotton 
mill. 

Electricity as a means of transmitting power for ex- 
treme distances and in scattered plants, particularly in 
mills where all the machinery is not in operation contin- 
ually, possesses advantages paramount to all other meth- 
ods. But in well balanced cotton mills, such as our en- 
gineers are designing to-day, where the pickers are so 
numbered as to keep the cards in operation, they in their 
turn to supply the spindles, and finally the spindles to 
produce just sufficient yarn to keep all looms at work, 
electrical transmission has not yet reached a sufficient 
stage of perfection nor economy in installation to justify 
its adoption. 

Economy, therefore, is the chief advantage of a rope 
drive over electrical transmission, but when compared 
with belt transmission there are a dozen or more points 
in favor of ropes. Those which apply particularly to 
textile plants may be summed up as follows: 

The Distance and Direction in Which Power May Be 
Transmitted Are Practically Unlimited.—There are many 
rope drives now in successful operation where power is 
carried with economy a distance of from 200 to 500 feet. 
Where shafts are neither in the same line or plane, by 
properly placing guide sheaves power may be trans- 
mitted by ropes around corners, from one building to 
another, and, in short, between any two shafts, no matter 
how situated. 

Economy of Space.—The width of rim surface required 
for rope sheaves is from one-half to two-thirds that of 
the width necessary for belting, according to the size of 
rope used. The supporting bearings may, therefore, be 
placed much closer for a rope than for a belt drive, an 
advantage that the practical mill man will recognize as 
ef prime importance. 

Rope Drives Are Noiseless.—This fact is due to the 
flexibility and lubrication of the rope, and to the air 
passage under it in the groove. There are many cotton 
mills in this country whose engines are developing from 
1000 to 2000 horse-power, where the faintest sound in 
the engine room can be distinctly heard; therefore, the 
slightest irregularity or disarrangement in the running 
of any part of the engine can be detected at once. 

No Electrical Disturbance is Produced.—It seems 
hardly necessary to explain to cotton spinners what a 
favorable point this is for rope driving, as the electricity 
generated by belts has always been one of the most seri- 
ous troubles in textile manufacture. 

No Lost Power from Slipping— Where the diameter 
of the rope sheaves is sufficiently large, and the angle of 
the groove properly turned, so that an air space is left 
under the rope, it wedges so firmly in the groove that 
loss of power by slipping becomes a factor too insignifi- 
cant to be considered. 

Transmitting Power to Different Floors.—As power in 
all modern cotton mills is transmitted to three or more 
floors, the advantages of rope driving for such plants are 
undeniable. The full number of ropes start from the driv- 
ing sheave, while the number required for each different 
shaft are easily taken off at the several floors. 

Hoonomy in First Cost and Maintenance.—In drives 
of 200 horse-power and up, where shafts are more than 
30 feet centers, the cost of rope drives, as compared with 
belt or electricity, is much in favor of the former. The 
advantage increases rapidly as the distance apart of 
shafts and the amount of power increase. 

To arrive at an approximate cost of the maintenance 
of rope drives is a difficult matter, as it depends almost 
entirely upon the manner in which the rope is spliced 
upon the sheaves, and, where a good transmission rope 
is used, upon the ability of the man in charge to let the 
ropes take care of themselves and to refrain from coat- 
ing them with all sorts of injurious preparations. The 
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* Abstract of a paper read by Frederick S. Greene, New 
York City, before the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 
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average life of rope on the main drive of a cotton mill, 
where the multiple or English system is used, is from 
eight to ten years, during which time the entire cost of 
maintenance should be confined to the labor required to 
take up the slack in the ropes once, or at the most twice. 

When estimating the maintenance cost of an electric 
drive it is well to bear in mind that the equipment in- 
stalled to-day is almost sure to be antiquated six or seven 
years hence. There are cases on record where mills were 
refused insurance until electrical apparatus, put in but 
five years previously, had been replaced by appliances of 
later date. 

To make a comparison of the first cost of the three 
forms of transmission, we will take for example a three- 
story mill developing 1000 horse-power. The engine wheel 
is 21 feet in diameter, 70 revolutions per minute. The 
three driven sheaves are each 64 inches in diameter; 400 
horse-power is taken off at the third or spinning floor, 
400 horse-power at the second or carding floor, and 200 
horse-power at the first or weaving room. Nine 1%-inch 
ropes are carried to the two upper shafts, and five ropes 
to the lower, as against two 40 inch and one 20 inch double 
belts. 

If this arrangement may be criticised on the score that 
the belts are wider than strict necessity requires, it must 
also be admitted that the amount of work allotted to the 
ropes is equally conservative, for each rope is doing a 
little less than 44 horse-power, whereas the printed tables 
of some of the most prominent manufacturers of rope 
driving machinery give 65 horse-power as the amount of 
work to allow for a 1%-inch rope running at 5000 feet per 
minute. In making this comparison the writer has en- 
deavored to follow as nearly as possible the methods 
used by successful mills of recent design. 

For the rope and belt drive above described we have 
the following table of costs, due allowance having been 
made for material wasted in splicing in both cases. The 
prices for both rope sheaves and belt pulleys were quoted 
by one of the largest machinery manufacturers of this 
country. 


Relative Cost, 1000 Horse-Power, Belt and Rope Drive. 


Rope 

sheaves. 

Driver Belt 

21 fect pulleys. 
diameter. Driver Trans- 
28 grooves. 21 feet. mission 

8shares 3pulleys rope. Leather Total Total 
64 inches 64 inches 1% inches belts. cost of cost of 
diameter. diameter. diameter. 2 ply. rope drive. belt drive. 
$4,400 $4.050 $541.48 $1,949.14 $4,941.48 $5,999.14 

Width of rim for ropes, 58 inches; for belts, 102 inches. 


The effort to determine the cost of an electrical trans- 
mission for the above mill has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory to the writer, for each concern applied to for figures 
has recommended different arrangements for the motors 
—some advocating that the power be divided into units 
at many points, necessitating the use of a large number 
of small motors. But the cheapest arrangement that will 
meet requirements satisfactorily seems to be to place two 
200 horse-power motors on the second and third floors, 
with two 100 horse-power motors on the weaving floor. 
These six motors, together with a 750-kw. generator, 
switch board and other necessary appliances, amount to a 
total of $25,400. It would hardly seem necessary to go 
beyond these figures to prove the advantage of rope drives 
over either belt or electricity at the present time. 

As an example of the flexibility of rope driving with 
the continuous system, a drive was recently installed in a 
woolen mill where the distance between centers is but 
16 feet, it being impossible to procure more room in the 
building. And in this short space, a quarter turn drive 
is transmitting 200 horse-power from a vertical water 
wheel running 205 revolutions per minute to the hori- 
zontal shaft of an electric generator with a velocity of 579 
revolutions per minute. The actual distance between the 
circumferences of the driving and driven sheaves is but 
10 feet in the clears Furthermore, the old rule that the 
smallest sheave must not be less than 40 times the diam- 
eter of the rope has been violated, for, in order to pro- 
cure the required number of revolutions at the driven 
shaft, its sheaves could not be more than 34 inches in 
diameter. On this drive, ten 1%-inch ropes are running 
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at a speed of 5150 feet per minute. In spite of these dis- 
advantages this rope drive has been in successful opera- 
tion for many months. It is probably the shortest quarter 
turn drive ever erected, and is a striking example of the 
flexibility and advantages of rope drives in solving diffi- 
cult problems in the transmission of power. 


———_+e—____—_ 
Nitrogen in Iron and Steel. 


BY ERNST A. SJOSTEDT, SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


During the last decade it has been shown that nitro- 
gen can enter into combination with iron during the 
different processes of manufacture, and that, although 
generally present only in minute quantities (0.002 to 0.02 
per cent.) in iron and steel, its effeet on the metal is very 
detrimental, it even being claimed that “it is as impos- 
sible to produce a good iron or steel with high nitrogen 
as with a high phosphorus contents,” and that 0.006 is a 
maximum nitrogen percentage in a good steel. A pig 
iron, although free from all the impurities and detri- 
mental elements generally looked for, but containing 
any perceptible amount of nitrogen, will produce 
an inferior (red or “yellow” short) iron and steel; 
and as its nature and tendency of uniting with the nitro- 
gen are not generally well known, a résumé of two recent 
articles in Teknisk Tidskrift (Dept. K. & B., February, 
1904), written by Hj. Braune and Clas Bolin, on “ Nitro- 
gen in Pig Iron” and “ Cyanogen Formation in the Blast 
Furnace,” should be of interest to the furnace manager. 

It has long been known that cyanides are formed dur- 
ing the blast furnace process, and that potassium and 
sodium compounds are formed above the tuyeres of 
every blast furnace was pointed out in 1845 by Bunsen 
and Playfair. The greatest part of these cyanogen com- 
pounds are decomposed in the upper part of the furnace, 
thereby facilitating the reduction of the ore. Part of 
them, however, escape undecomposed with the furnace 
gases, together with other particles of solid material, 
accumulating in the gas flues as flue dust. The forma- 
tion of potassium cyanide, according to Braune, depends 
on the following three conditions: 

1. The furnace temperature. 

2. The composition of the slag. 

3. The character of the fuel. 

That the temperature should be of prime importance 
is evident, as without a sufficiently high heat in the fur- 
pace the chemical combination between carbon and nitro- 
gen will take place; consequently, a cold furnace pre- 
vents the formation of potassium cyanide, while a hot 
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working furnace and fast driving will tend to increase 
the amount of the same. This amount is also dependent 
cn the composition of the slag, inasmuch as the more 
basic this is the more nitrogen will be taken up by the 
pig iron. For instance, a furnace running on a trisilicate 
slag produced a pig with 0.002 to 0.003 per cent. of nitro- 
gen, while a bisilicate mixture produced an iron with 
0.016 per cent. nitrogen, and by further increasing the 
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lime charge, so as to form a monosilicate slag, a pig iron 
with 0.024 per cent. of nitrogen was obtained, the tem- 
perature of the furnace meanwhile being kept practically 
the same. As a consequence it follows that with an acid 
slag a higher furnace temperature is permissible with- 
out any perceptible amount of potassium cyanide being 
formed, while with a high temperature and basic slag a 
high nitrogen percentage is to be expected. As to the 
fuel, Braune is under the impression that only pig iron 
made from charcoal contains any large amount of nitro- 
gen, owing to the larger amount of potassium present in 
the charcoal, but Bolin states that while the investiga- 
tions of Siirnstrém and Akerman proved the average 
alkali contents of the charcoal to be 0.16 per cent., he 
himself has tested coke from Ostran, used in the Dona- 
witz blast furnaces, and found it to contain about 0.14 
per cent. K,0 and 0.25 per cent. Na,O, and points out 
that 1 part of K,O corresponds to about 0.55 p. cyanogen, 
while 1 p. Na,O corresponds to 0.84 p. cyanogen, and 
claims that not only the potassium present, but sodium 
as well, predisposes to the formation of cyanogen, and 
that the alkali contents of the coke thus being equal to 
that of the charcoal, the presence of nitrogen in the coke 
iron is as likely as in the charcoal iron. 

The danger of the cyanogen compounds in the blast 
furnace in the production of a good pig iron for any 
purpose being conceded, it is therefore necessary either 
to prevent this formation or to neutralize its influence 
on the iron. As a means for the prevention of the forma- 
tion of alkali cyanide compounds Braune gives the fol- 
lowing directions for the blast furnace construction and 
operation : 

A blast furnace intended exclusively for the manu- 
facture of a Lancashire pig (as low as possible in Si, Mn, 
S and P) should be low and with large bosh (about 47 x 
10 feet), the diameter at the tuyeres small (5 feet) 
and the bosh flat, the hearth and bosh walls thick (3 to 4 
feet), and the top wall of the furnace cool and thin, 
the tuyeres nonprojecting and open, and should have an 
open top. When operating, the slag should be kept nev- 
tral or slightly acid, the temperature and the pressure 
of the blast low, as also the general furnace temperature 
and the driving. Under such conditions, with a “ smelting 
intensity ”* of 9 and a “ relative driving ”+ of 1, the daily 
capacity of the furnace from a 50 per cent. charge would 
be, say, 15 tons; and if a larger output be desired, Pro- 
fessor Wiborgh has suggested an oval hearth area with 
the larger diameter twice the distance between the paral- 
lel walls (2 x 1.5 m.), and thus enabling the low blast 
pressure to reach the center, while increasing the area 
at the tuyeres to 4.01 sq. m., and the daily capacity 
of the furnace to 4.01 x 9 = 36.09, say, 35 tons. For 
a 25-ton output the difference between the transverse 
and conjugate axes need only be made correspondingly 
smaller, always retaining the same width (1.5 m. = 5 
feet). 

A blast furnace for the manufacture of a Bessemer 
pig should be high, have a large hearth area (the di- 
ameter of the soft wood charcoal furnace to be about 
1.8 m. = 6 feet, and that of the hard wood charcoal fur- 
nace 1.95 m. = 6 feet 6 inches), straight bosh lines, thin 
furnace lining, water cooling, projecting tuyeres, and 
closed tuyeres and top; and it should be run on a basic 
mixture and with a smelting intensity of 20 to 30. 
The daily capacity of such a furnace would, therefore, ° 
be between 50 and 90 tons. For a further increase in the 
production an oval shaped hearth area is also here ad- 
vised, and attention is directed to the design by W. 
Vaughan of Johnstown, Pa., proposing dimensions of 20 
x 12 feet = 205 square feet hearth area. 

In a cold working furnace with low blast temperature 
and acid slag no appreciable amount of nitrogen is thus 
taken up by the iron, and if the conditions are such that 
alkali cyanides are formed, the combination between 
nitrogen and the iron can be prevented by a heavy fur- 
nace charge, when the iron and the carbon will combine 
above the tuyeres, or it is caused to be saturated with 
phosphorus, instead of carbon (2.75 to 3 per cent. P 


* Number of tons pig iron per square meter area obtained 
from a 50 per cent. charge. 
+ Number of furnace fillings In 24 bours. 
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present preventing the nitrogen from combining with 
the iron), or a titaniferous ore is added to the charge, 
when the nitrogen present will combine with the reduced 
titanium to titanium nitrid, which goes in the slag. 


Analytical Methods. 

1. The method for determining cyanogen and its com- 
pounds (CNS, OCN, CNCl) in the above mentioned flue 
dust not being generally known, Bolin’s method is hereby 
given: To 2 gr. of the carefully dried sample add cold 
water while stirring, filter off the insoluble and wash. 
Add to the solution, containing the alkali salts of said 
radicals, a solution of AgNO, in excess, and leave in dark 
room until the salts are precipitated as corresponding 
Ag compounds. When the precipitation is complete and 
the precipitate has settled so as to leave a clear solution 
above (which generally takes place within six hours, or 
less if the solution be slightly heated), it is filtered off 
and carefully washed with water. Place a clean beaker 
under the funnel and wash with dilute nitric acid (equal 
volumes of H,O and HNO, of sp. gr. 1.2), repeating this 
until all the AgOCN present has dissolved (AgOCN + 
HNO, + H,O = AgNO, + H,N+ CO,), while all the other Ag 
salts remain undissolved. Precipitate the Ag in solution 
with HCl to AgCl, which weigh on a weighed filter, or fuse 
in a porcelain crucible, and calculate the corresponding 
amount of OCN. To the remaining contents on the filter 
add warm H,N, and repeat until the AgCN is dissolved. 
Ag.S remains on the filter, and after having been washed 
and dissolved in concentrated HNO,, the Ag is precipi- 
tated by HCl, and the S contents are calculated accord- 
ing to the amount of AgCl obtained. The filtrate, con- 
taining AgCl, AgCN and AgSCN, is diluted to 100 cc 
and divided into two equal parts, a and b. To part a is 
added HNO, until the silver salts again are precipitated, 
when they are taken up on weighed filter, washed with 
water to which has been added a little nitric acid, dried 
at 100 degrees C. and weighed. The filter with contents 
is now transferred to a beaker and boiled with fuming 
nitric acid (when the S in the AgSCN will oxidize to 
SO,), HCl is added until all the Ag is precipitated, after 
which the precipitate is filtered off and the total Ag con- 
tents used for checking off, as indicated below. The S in 
the solution is determined in the usual manner by means 
of BaCl,, and from the amount of BaSO, obtained the 
percentage of AgSCN is calculated. To part bd is also 
added HNO, until the Ag salts are precipitated, after 
which a few cc concentrated H,SO, are added, and 
the solution evaporated until the H,SO, fumes, when 
the AgSCN and AgCN are dissolved, but not the AgCl. 
The beaker is allowed to cool, after which the solution is 
diluted with water and the AgCl filtered off and deter- 
mined. The amount of AgCN is the difference between 
the total of AgCN + AgSCN + AgCl and the sum of 
AgSCN (all obtained from the a solution) and the AgCl 
obtained from the b solution; and from the now deter- 
mined amounts of AgSCN, AgCl and AgCN the cor- 
responding radicals are estimated (not forgetting that 
solutions a and b each represent only half of the sample). 

For checking off the value of the total Ag contents 
obtained from solution a the following calculations are 
made, where 2, y and 2 are the respective equivalents 
of AgCl, AgCN and AgSCN, A the obtained total wejght 
of said Ag salts, and C the total amount of Ag obtained: 


PR ke Ug gk SY ee eee ey pe erer ys (1) 
AGBON = B.S BOR SO; OF OSD cD Tin cccvcsceccesdct (2) 
REE: Od BORE OM 96 Bick ds scenic Wiibaast@eciacnwin (3) 
107.7 (2 + y + 2) = O, or 

S00.0 @ + 200.8 OS OC ——. BOTTI Bs 6c vc ns ccecccsccss (4) 


z and y are now obtained from (3) and (4), and the 
amount of AgCl = 143.127, and AgCN = 133.7 y. 

To find if compounds of ferrous and ferric cyanogen 
be present in the flue dust, qualitative tests are first 
made, and, if present, the Ag salts and Ag.S remain un- 
dissolved when treated with H,N. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to dissolve the Ag,S with boiling HNO, (sp. gr. 1.2), 
after which the iron-silver cyanogen salts are dissolved 
in concentrated H,SO,, and the Ag and Fe contents de- 
termined and the cyanogen compounds calculated as 
above. 

2. The method described by Braune for the deter- 
mination of nitrogen in iron and steel is based on the 
property of the so-called Nessler reagent (iodide of po-*‘ 
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tassium and mercury salt of formula KI,HgI dissolved 
in potassium hydrate, which is a clear and colorless 
liquid) to change into a deep yellow on adding even the 
smallest amount of ammonia or ammonium salts, the 
N uniting with the said Nessler reagent under forma- 
tion of a mercuryoxide-ammoniumiodide salt (2KI,HgI + 
3KOH + H,N = Hg,OH,NI+5KI+2H,0). In using this 
method the nitrogen in the iron is converted into HN 
compounds by the iron being dissolved in HCl, forming 
NH,Cl, and the removal of the ammonia by the addition 
of a strong base. Owing to the small amount of the 
H,N, it can easily be separated, by distillation, from the 
reagents and absorbed by the distilled water. The N 
contents are thereupon determined by the color pro- 
duced on adding the Nessler reagent. The method is 
worked out for the very small N contents usually pres- 
ent in iron and steel—namely, from 0.024 to 0.004 per 
cent.; and in the event of a higher pereentage of N half 
of the quantity of the sample should be used, while 
double the amount should be taken if the N contents 
be below 0.004 per cent. The apparatus used consists 
of an Erlenmeyer flask of 1500 cc capacity, with rubber 
stopper, funnel] tube and exit tube for the evolved gases, 
connected with a condensing tube placed sufficiently high 
so as to accommodate a 160 ce cylinder under its lowest 
end. In this flask are placed 250 cc water and 20 cc 
caustic soda, of a strength equal to its own volume HCl 
of 1.124—i.e., equal volumes of KOH and HCl, neutraliz- 
ing one another, this being tested by litmus paper. (Care 
must be taken that the rubber stopper does not come in 
contact with the caustic soda, as a brown colored solu- 
tion then is obtained, giving only a faint N reaction, and 
the stop cock should be lubricated with vaseline to pre- 
vent its sticking). Distil] until the distillate gives no 
reaction with the Nessler reagent. Meanwhile 1 gr. of 
the sample is dissolved in 10 cc warm HCl free from 
N. When the iron has dissolved, filter off the ©, &c., 
and transfer the filtrate to the bulb of the funnel tube, 
allowing it to run down, drop by drop, into the boiling 
caustic soda solution in the flask. The burner flame is 
now turned low, so that the gas evolution, on adding the 
ferric chloride, will not be too violent, but is again in- 
creased for hastening the distillation. Usually all the 
ammonia is transferred to the distillate in the cylinder 
when about 100 cc solution has been obtained, but 
tests on a few cc of the distillate should be made 
with a drop of the reagent earlier, as for low N 


‘ contents hardly 50 ce are required. Put 2 cc of the 


Nessler reagent in a graduate, dilute it with distilled 
water to 10 cc and add this, while stirring, to the dis- 
tillate in the cylinder, when a yellow color will appear, 
according to the intensity of which the amount of 
N is at once roughly estimated, after some practice. 
The exact N contents is determined in the following 
manner: Take two graduated tubes of exactly the same 
diameter (35 mm.) and of shape as indicated by Fig. 1. 
Pour the colored distillate in E and transfer to D, 
with a burette, the number of ce of the solution cor- 
responding to the assumed N contents in thousandths 
of 1 per cent.; dilute the solution in D with distilled 
water until tube is a little over half full, and color it 
with the Nessler reagent. After three to four minutes 
compare the colors, and add to the darkest solution suf- 
ficient distilled water to make the colors in the two tubes 
exactly alike. In order to obtain accurate results sev- 
eral tests should be made on the normal solution diluted 
to different strengths, and for the comparison of the 
color shades a camera, as illustrated in Fig. 2, is used. 
The lighter colors being easier to read off, not more 
than 12 ce normal solution is transferred to the normal 
tube, but with higher N contents the distillate may have 
to be diluted more, hence the larger size of tube EB. Like 
colors of the solution premising like quantities of color- 
ing matter, the N contents in the sample is equal to 
a:b.n, where a is.the volume units of the solution in 
tube E, b the number of units in tube D, and n number 
ce of the normal solution used. When using 1 gr. of 
the sample, each ce normal solution corresponds to 
0.001 per cent. N in the iron, and the test may be con- 
sidered correct within 0.0005 per cent. The time re 
quired is usually an hour, but by putting hot water into 
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the Erlenmeyer flask 45 minutes will suffice for the 
test. After each test the apparatus should be carefully 
cleaned, especially the Erlenmeyer flask, on the bottom 
of which the ferrous hydrate is apt to stick and cause it 
to break. 

The reagents must be free from N (or of known N con- 
tents), and the following two solutions must be made 
by the chemist: 

(a) Standard ammonia solution: Chloride of am- 
monia in distilled water of a strength corresponding to 
0.001 mg. N per cc solution = 0.038147 gr. sal ammoniac 
in 1 liter of water. The solution is carefully prepared 
by first making a solution four times stronger than re- 
quired, of which one-quarter is taken and diluted four 
times its own volume. The ammonium chloride must 
be carefully dried before weighing, the water should be 
twice distilled and carefully tested for N, and the 
standard solution kept in a flask with well fitting glass 
stopper. 

(b) Nessler reagent: 50 gr. potassium iodide are dis- 
solved in 50 cc of warm distilled water, and, while dis- 
solving and continually stirring, add by degrees a con- 
centrated solution of mercury bichloride, when the color- 
less and solvent Nessler salt (KI,HgI) is formed, and 
later on, after some 20 to 25 gr. mercury chloride have 
been used, a red precipitate, HglI., is formed. Filter off 
the precipitate, add to the filtrate 150 gr. caustic soda 
dissolved in 300 ce water, and dilute to 1 liter. Add to 
this 5 ce of a saturated solution of mercury bichloride. 
shake and mix thoroughly, when a grayish yellow pre 
cipitate of Nessler salt and mercury bichloride is formed, 
which is allowed to settle during a couple of days, after 
which the clear solution is decanted or siphoned off into 
a glass stoppered bottle. 

——_~3>--o—____ 


British Iron Trade Notes. 


The Markets, 

Lonpon, April 23, 1904—There is but little to add to 
my comments iast week upon the present position of the 
market. The absence of both America and Germany has 
made it easy for British steel makers to obtain a number 
of good orders, and they are now more fully occupied than 
for some months past. The stronger position of the steel 
market naturally strengthens pig iron, some makers of 
which are now so well sold that they have no further iron 
left for immediate delivery. As a general rule contracts 
are heavier than they have been for some time, and in 
every way quotations are firmer. In regard to finished 
iron the outlook is brighter. In the galvanizing trade 
some little sensation occurred owing to the announcement 
of the appointment of a receiver in the works of a well 
known Staffordshire firm. The works are being carried 
on and it is thought that after the payment of the de- 
benture holders there will be a substantial surplus for the 
shareholders The shipbuilding industry still continues 
in a good way, and it is calculated that since the turn of 
the year about 160 steamers have been ordered, the ma- 
jority to be of large cargo-carrying capacity. 

The prices named by British, German and American 
makers of locomotives, in connection with recent tenders, 
are interesting as affording a basis of comparison. The 
British price is lowest, £4100; then comes the German, 
£4613, followed by the United States price of £5200. It 
is true that the state of activity in the works influences 
the amount of tenders, for a firm with their order book 
full are not so likely to take any risks in the way of pos- 
sible profit as one having little work on hand; but it is 
believed that the three instances quoted have not been 
greatly influenced by this consideration. 

Trade Unionism and Legislation, 

Last night, in the House of Commons, the Trade 
Unions and Trade Disputes bill passed its second read- 
ing by a majority of 39. The real gist of this bill is to 
put trade unions in the legal position they held prior to 
the celebrated Taff Vale decision. The bill also seeks to 
define picketing, and to legalize certain forms of it. Right- 
ly to understand the immediate bearings of the question, 
it may be well to explain the present legal position. There 
are two main grievances resulting from judicial exposi- 
tion of which trade unionists complain. They are, first, 
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that the funds of trade unions are responsible in dam- 
ages for any injury sustained by a third party, usually 
an employer, which may be the result of the wrongful act 
of an agent of a trade union while acting, or purporting 
to act, in the interest of such union; and, second, that 
workmen, whether agents of a trade union or otherwise, 
may not “ watch or beset ” any place where a workman or 
intending workman “ happens to be,” with the object of 
persuading any such person to legally determine a con- 
tract of service or not to enter upon a contract of service. 
In other words, “ picketing” is held to be an actionable 
wrong unless it be strictly confined to the obtaining and 
communicating information. 

The first mentioned grievance was consequent upon 
the decision of the House of Lords in the well-known 
Taff Vale case, which established that a trade union in 
its collective or corporate capacity is responsible for 
wrongful acts done by its agents while acting, or purport- 
ing to act, in its interest, though it did not expressly 
authorize such acts and might be ignorant they were com- 
mitted. It would, of course, be impossible to reverse the 
fundamental doctrine of the law of agency, of which this 
decision was only the expression, by an enactment of 
general application; the true question for consideration 
is whether or not the circumstances and conditions of a 
trade union are so peculiar as to warrant exceptional 
treatment. 

The second grievance relates to “ picketing.” The act 
of 1875 (conspiracy and protection of property) relieved 
from criminal liability a person who in furtherance of a 
trade dispute attended at or near a “ place” merely for 
the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, 
but made it a criminal offense for any one to “ watch” 
or “ beset” a place “ with a view to compel any person to 
do or abstain from doing anything which he had a legal 
right to do.” Until recent decisions were given, trade 
unionists have acted on the assumption that it was not an 
actionable wrong to station men in a public place, peace- 
ably to persuade persons not to enter upon a contract of 
employment, or to advise workmen by legal notice to de- 
termine a contract of employment. The courts have, how- 
ever, taken a different view; in a recent case a chancery 
judge held that the attendance of a “ picket” at a public 
landing stage to advise men arriving by boat not to enter 
into a contract of employment with a local manufacturer 
was “ watching and besetting,” and, not being merely for 
the purpose of “obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion,” was actionable at the instance of the local manu- 
facturer. 

Although the bill has secured a second reading, the 
Government is not friendly to it, and the belief is strong 
that it will be smothered. Still, the fact that a majority 
of the House of Commons in present circumstances should 
be prepared to go back to the status quo ante Taff Vale 
is a sign of the times. 8. G. H. 

nr 


Western Natural Gas Pipe Lines.—<A press dispatch 
from Chanute, Kan., dated April 30, states that a pipe 
line will be laid from that point to St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph to convey natural gas. The plans are 
made, the money is available and the wells are already 
drilled. The company will start with more than 100 
wells and a daily capacity of 300,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, which is but little less than the present daily con- 
sumption of the United States. The line from Chanute 
to Kansas City will be laid first, the distance being more 
than 110 miles. The line to St. Louis will come after and 
will be more than 200 miles long, or as long as the longest 
gas pipe line ever built. The company who own the wells 
and who will build the pipe line are composed largely of 
those who own the Union Natural Gas Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, one of the largest producers of gas in the 
Jastern fields. The report that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany have any interest in the project is said by the pro- 
moters to be erroneous. The capital was all raised in 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City and St. Louis. 

————23-e—_—_ 

The blooming mill at the South Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., turned out last 
month over 24,000 tons of billets, the largest record for 
any one month in the history of this plant. 
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The Iron Age at the World’s Fair. 


A few days before the opening of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition there was completed the installation of 
the exhibit of the David Williams Company, publishers 
of The Iron Age, The Metal Worker and Carpentry and 
Building. The exhibit is located in Section 72 in the 
Palace of Mines and Metallurgy, at the southwestern en- 
trance of the building. A conspicuous landmark in its 
immediate vicinity is the huge statue of Vulcan, which is 
the crowning feature of the mineral and metallurgical 
exhibit of Alabama. 

We invite our friends to avail themselves of the fa- 
cilities which we have provided. There will be an at- 
tendant at the exhibit at all times who will be glad to be 
of service. Files and current issues of the publications 
of the David Williams Company will be at the disposal of 
visitors, and arrangements are perfected for handling 
mail and for extending any courtesies to the friends of 
The Iron Age. 

9+ _____—_. 


The Iron Age Directory for 1904. 


The eighth annual edition of Tur IRon Ace DIREc- 
tory has been printed, and every subscriber to The Iron 
Age will shortly receive a copy. Its completion thus early 
is an achievement editorially and mechanically. For the 
benefit of new subscribers, who are not familiar with the 
character of the Directory, it may be well to state that it 
furnishes a classified list of the great variety of prod- 
ucts of the 1373 concerns who were regular advertisers in 
The Iron Age April 1. This list of products is not con- 
fined to the things specifically named in the advertise- 
ments, which often constitute but a small part of an ad- 
vertiser’s output, but it is intended to cover every sep- 
arate product or article turned out by all the advertisers. 
The preparation of such a list has therefore been a task 
of no little magnitude and has involved a heavy outlay. 
It was necessary to correspond with every advertiser for 
the purpose of getting a complete list of his products, and 
these have been carefully arranged in alphabetical order. 
Cross references have been freely used to enable a desired 
article or product to be speedily found. Under each head- 
ing, a list of the manufacturers of that particular prod- 
uct is given, also arranged in alphabetical order. 

The wide scope of the Directory is shown in the fact 
that the headings comprise a grand total of 5581. The 
articles or products thus named cover practically every- 
thing made in the iron, metal, hardware and machinery 
trades, as well as a great many articles outside of these 
lines. The book will thus be found of very great value 
to railroad purchasing agents, buying departments of 
large manufacturing establishments, merchants, and, in 
short, everybody consuming or handling the products rep- 
resented in the important lines whose interests are served 
by The Iron Age. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
its contents derive additional value from the fact that the 
manufacturers who advertise in The Iron Age, and whose 
products are therefore listed in the Directory, include in 
nearly every instance the leaders in their lines. The 
book is of convenient size for desk or pocket use, and iss 
substantially bound in a stiff muslin cover. 
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The Principle of the Sliding Scale Minimum. 


Everything depends upon the point of view. It has 
been the custom from time immemorial for the repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers to insist upon a high minimum on their 
wage scales. Last month they worked for a reduced 
minimum on the sheet and tin plate scales. This is such 
a remarkable occurrence that it calls for comment. In 
the past many wage schedules which were intended to be 
sliding scales, and which were with great formality 
signed by representatives of manufacturers and of the 
Amalgamated Association as sliding scales, were abso- 
lutely divested of any disposition to slide by the very 
high minimum fixed for the base. It was almost in- 
variably necessary to accept such “sliding” scales or 
the Amalgamated representatives would refuse to sign, 
and in the old days that meant trouble for an indefinite 
period. The sliding scale on bar iron, for instance, stood 
for years with its minimum far above the market price 
of bars. Hence, the price of bar iron might fluctuate 
considerably from one month to another, now giving a 
manufacturer a little profit on his investment and then 
making him feel like calling a meeting of his creditors; 
but the wages of his Amalgamated employees went on 
inflexibly, heeding naught of price fluctuations because 
they were protected by the high minimum. It was usually 
so high that it required a boom in the iron trade to 
reach it. 

It is naturally to be supposed that the Amalgamated 
officials arrogated credit to themselves fon the mainte- 
nance of the principle of a high minimum. While manu- 
facturers were hugging the delusion that they had se- 
cured an arrangement which might some time work in 
their favor, but only did so in the recession from a boom, 
the Amalgamated officials could point to the high mini- 
mum as providing a bulwark against anything like a 
serious reduction in wages. In times of great stress 
mills might close because owners could see no chance 
of getting a margin over cost, figuring on Amalgamated 
rates for labor, and if they tried to start up they could 
get no concession. The minimum had been fixed and it 
could be driven no lower. It is, therefore, quite interest- 
ing to note the change of front made by the officials of 
the same organization in the explanation which they 
now make regarding the recent wages settlement in the 
sheet and tin plate mills. They take much credit to 
themselves for the lowering of the card rate in the scales 
governing the wages in such mills. The minimum in 
those scales, as adopted last year, was so high that when 
business fell off last autumn, and prices were reduced, 
the manufacturers operating union mills were compelled 
to close them. They made overtures for a 20 per cent. 
reduction in the rate, and, as our readers know, a com- 
promise was effected at 18 per cent. But it was then 
perceived by the representatives of the association that 
both sheet and tin plate market prices were so much be- 
low the minimum named in the sliding scale that business 
would have to improve very considerably to bring the 
scale into operation. Therefore they made a quick change 
of front, and perhaps for the first time in the history of 
the organization they advocated a reduction in the base 
rate, and it may safely be assumed that the manufac- 
turers were perfectly willing to agree to such an arrange- 
ment. On this point the official statement of the Amal- 
gamated Association says: 


The lowering of the sheet scale to a 2.30-cent and the tin 
scale to $3.40 card rates puts both trades in the very best posi- 
tion to share in any advance in price that the sheet and tin 
manufacturers may secure in selling their products in the future. 

While the delegates to the conference were by the force of 
circumstances impelled to meet the demands of the mannfactur- 
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ae = a of wages, yet it must be said to their 
ranged they safeguarded the future of the trades by induc- 
. e manufacturers to lower the card rate to a basis that is 
: out equal to the present selling price of those commodities; 
ence, if the sheet and tin market should take an upward trend 


in prices, the workers are in a 
‘ good position to participate in an 
boom that may come along. ' . , 


The point of view after a reduction of the base rate, 
when it is found that the minimum is so high as to re 
quire a boom to overtake it, changes the aspect very con- 
siderably for the one who seeks some benefit from the 
terms of a sliding scale. Therefore, the point was well 
taken by the Amalgamated officials that the minimum 
should be brought down closer to the actual market price, 
and thus give market fluctuations a chance to have some 
effect upon the wages of the members. It is worthy of 
praise, and we hope the sagacity of the leaders may be 
rewarded ere long by an advance in wages through im- 
proving business conditions. But the principle of a high 


minimum for a sliding scale has been rather severely 
twisted. 


—~+e—___ 


‘The World’s Fair an Epitome of Our Civiliza- 
tion. 





In his address at the opening of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair President D. R. Francis said: “ So thoroughly does 
this exposition represent the world’s civilization that, if 
all man’s other work were by some unspeakable catas- 
trophe blotted out, the records here established by the 
assembled nations would afford all necessary standards 
for the rebuilding of our entire civilization.” 

It is only necessary to move through the vast build- 
ings and view the innumerable exhibits representing the 
achievements in every industry in every principal nation 
of the globe to become convinced that President Francis 
did not overstate the case. Other fairs have been great 
in extent and grand and beautiful in design, but the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, while the greatest in ex- 
tent and second to none in artistic beauty, will live in 
memory as a “ city of knowledge.” 

This educational feature did not come about by acci- 
dent. It has been the guiding principle of the manage- 
nent from the first. In order to be able to control ex 
hibits along educational lines, space was made free to 
exhibitors, and it was the man having something worth 
seeing, something of real educational value and interest. 
rather than the man with the long purse, who was given 
the best location and the largest space. A very large 
proportion of the exhibits are what are known as “ live” 
exhibits. Processes rather than products are shown: 
machines are in operation doing useful work, and skilled 
artisans ply their handicrafts for the benefit of the visit- 
ing public. 

Just as the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 
1876 popularized the Corliss engine and gave the initial 
impetus to the telephone and the bicycle, so the St. Louis 
fair will popularize and introduce the steam turbine, the 
large unit gas engine, the automatic telephone, the wire- 
less telegraph, and a score of other forces of civilization. 
The large attendance on opening day is full of promise 
for the popularity and success of the fair during the 
seven months of its life, and no one who spends even an 
hour within its gates can fail to go away without having 
gained a broader conception of the civilization of our 
times and the marvels of the works of men. 

—»—--e——__—_. 


The strikes in the metal trades this spring are due to 
an unusual degree to trifling causes. The men who have 
been persuaded by their leaders to leave their work—and 
the number is surprisingly large considering the condition 
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of the labor market—seem to be struggling for benefits 
which are petty enough as compared with the losses which 
the strikes involve. From the standpoint of their obliga- 
tions to those dependent upon them for support, the action 
of these strikes is unnatural and cruel. Take, for ex- 
ample, the strike at the works of the Fore River Ship 
& Engine Company, Quincy, Mass., where hundreds of 
men voluntarily left employment because a Saturday 
half holiday could not be extended to cover an additional 
month. The strike of the boiler makers of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is almost as foolish. 
The men submitted a considerable list of demands, in- 
cluding the much coveted nine-hour day. Everything 
was granted them—nine hours and better overtime wages 
—but the company could not see their way clear at this 
time to granting ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. The 
boiler makers of the Boston & Albany division of the 
New York Central, at Springfield, Mass., are striking be- 
cause of the discharge, for cause, of two of their number. 
No one knows better than the workmen what the condi- 
tion of the labor market is at the present time. They 
know that thousands of men in their own trades are out 
of work. Each must know that it will be difficult for him 
to get work in any shop excepting that which he has 
voluntarily left, because few concerns are hiring men at 
present, excepting as they are taking back their old em- 
ployees. Two years ago, and even last year, the ad- 
vantage was with the striking workman, because his 
services were in great demand. To-day it is different, as 
the workmen themselves know very well. Yet they pick 
out petty causes for quarrel with their employers. What- 
ever sympathy may ordinarily go out to men striking to 
obtain distinct benefits for themselves, for their craft and 
for their dependents can hardly be forthcoming for the 
strikers of 1904. 
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National Metal Trades Association Notes. 





CINCINNATI, O10, May 2, 1904.—The brass manufac- 
turers of Chicago have won their fight for the open shop. 

The St! Louis Metal Trades Association, of which J. 
W. Leigh is assistant secretary, is considering the question 
of local agreements. 

The Committee on Agreements of the Chicago Metal 
Trades Association are holding daily sessions. 

W. O. Bates of the Bates Machine Company, Joliet, 
Ill, is anxious to have an opportunity of expsessing his 
opinion on the National Metal Trades Association to any 
manufacturer considering membership. 

The attorneys employed by the commissioner are bus- 
ily engaged in investigating the laws of the several States 
relative to the amendments on Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion, action on which was taken at the recent convention. 

There will be a general meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, of which George M. Cooper is 
the secretary, shortly after the middle of May, at the call 
of the president of the association. 

The secretary visited St. Louis and Chicago the past 
week in the interest of the association. 

From all reports being received it would appear that 
the time is opportune for the enforcing of the open shop 
plan of doing business. 

The Administrative Council are arranging for a meet- 
ing at the commissioner’s office for the latter part of the 
month. 

The secretary of the Chicago Metal Trades Association 
announces the following summary for the week ending 
April 28: Total registration, 262; total calls for help 
wanted, 49; total men employed as reported, 26. 

The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association will hold its 
annual meeting at 148 East Fourth street on Thursday 
evening, May 5. The election of officers and general 
routine business will be the order of the evening. Aft a 
recent meeting held by this association the following reso- 
lution was offered, and the secretary instructed to for- 
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ward a copy to members of the Legislature with the re- 
quest that they use their influence to have it passed: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the pres- 
ent Jaw relating to conditional sales contracts, whereby the title 
does not pass to the purchaser until full payment has been made, 
should be amended to place manufacturers of machinery, en- 
gines, boilers, &c., on the same basis as manufacturers of rail- 
way supplies. 





An Open Market on Lake Ores. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 3.—The Ore Association met 
here to-day and after a short session adjourned sine die. 
At the conclusion of the meeting an official announce- 
ment was issued. It seems that at the New York 
meeting the producing consumers of ore, who last year 
produced about four-sevenths of the ore represented in 
the association, favored a curtailment, but refused to ac- 
cept a proportionate cut in their own output. They in- 
sisted upon producing what they would consume. The 
so-called merchant mines, which produced three-sevenths 
of last year’s total, said that this was granting conditions 
under which no association could be formed this year. 

The producing consumers, however, suggested that the 
merchant mines take the matter under advisement and 
see if any settlement could be made. As a result, the mer- 
chant mine owners came to Cleveland and held a meeting 
to-day. Their position on the question of output has not 
been changed in the least. They insist that the producing 
consumers shall accept a proportionate reduction in their 
output. At the New York meeting Bessemer Old Range 
was priced at not to exceed $3.50 per ton, f.o.b. Lake Erie 
ports, non-Bessemer Old Range at $2.85, Bessemer Mesaba 
at $3.25 and non-Bessemer Mesaba at $2.65 per ton. The 
basis of prices was satisfactory to all concerned, but the 
different interests split on the question of output. 

At the meeting to-day it was shown that several 
million tons of ore of the Bessemer Mesaba grade have 
been tied up on contracts running from two to ten years. 
The prices range between $2.75 and $3, or considerably be- 
low the price which was tacitly agreed upon at the meet- 
ing in New York a week ago. 

No Bessemer contracts have as yet been made, and it.is 
likely that Bessemer Old Range transactions will be small, 
since merchant Bessemer furnaces expect light buying 
for the remainder of the season. A disposition is mani- 
fest to cut either the non-Bessemer Old Range or non- 
Bessemer Mesaba ore prices. 

One of the members of the association at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting said that it need not be expected there 
will be any serious result from this failure to agree. The 
ore properties are in strong hands, who will not have to 
sell the output unless a good market can be found. This 
will result in curtailing the production and in preventing 
anything like a serious break in prices. The principal 
merchant ore mines are owned by such strong firms as 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, Oglebay, Norton & 
Co., Pickands, Mather & Co., and Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. None of these firms is in such position that the 
output of the mines must be sold. 

Speaking of the future of the Ore Association, one of 
the members said that the organization will be continued 
for statistical purposes and that it is more than likely 
that it will be revived next year. The association has 
been in existence eleven years and has regulated both 
prices and output. The situation has altered materially 
in that time. Many mines have changed hands, becom- 
ing the property of consumers, instead of remaining in- 
dependent merchant properties. These things have 
brought with them some differing view points, and mis- 
understandings have resulted. 
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The break was due at any time, but was put off from 
time to time by the concessions which have been granted 
to merchant mines. The climax, however, has now been 
reached. Under existing conditions an association is im- 
possible. A year of go-as-you-please methods will likely 
bring about changes which will permit the re-formation of 
the association. 


———- 


PERSONAL. 


J. Kreutz, the president of the Siegen Ore Association, 
and A. Ruhfus are now in. this country. 

Willis McKee, formerly chief engineer of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned 
to take charge of the operating department of the Elyria 
Iron & Steel Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

John R. Scott, manager of sales at New Orleans for 
the Carnegie Steel Company, has also been appointed 
manager of sales at Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Kelly, formerly 
in charge of the Atlanta office, has resigned. 

Capt. Ransford D. Bucknam, superintendent and navi- 
gating officer for the William Cramp & Sons Ship & En 
gine Building Company, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
naval adviser to the Turkish Ministry of Marine. 





Jesse Lewisohn has resigned his position as one of 
the managers of the United Metals Selling Company, but 
remains on the Board of Directors. The other manager 
is Urban H. Broughton, who represents the Standard Oil 
interests in the company. 

J. Tatnall Lea has been elected president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


The firm of Charles Henry Davis & Partners, en- 
gineers and architects, of New York, has been dissolved. 
Charles Henry Davis & Co. of New York, composed of 
Charles Henry Davis and Nat Tyler, Jr., will act as 
agents of the American Road Machinery Company and the 
Good Roads Machinery Company. Timothy W. Sprague 
has established himself as consulting engineer, with head- 
quarters at 4 State street, Boston, and John S. Griggs, Jr., 
will continue. the practice of consulting engineering at 
25 Broad street, New York. 


Charles J. Kirk of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., has been elected president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. At a recent meeting sev- 
eral of the prominent manufacturers of the city were ap- 
pointed on the various committees of the chamber for the 
ensuing year. 


T. J. Brown has been appointed superintendent of the 
40-inch mill, the rail department and the merchant de- 
partment, and J. A. Durfee, superintentdent of the open 
hearth and Bessemer steel department of the Minnequa 
works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col. 


J. C. Kafer of New York has returned home from 
Arkansas much improved in health. 


Edward L. Dufourcg, who has had a long experience 
as a mining engineer in the Southwest and in Spanish 
America, has returned to consulting practice in New 
York, with headquarters in the Produce Exchange Build- 
ing. 

J. J. O’Brien, for four years cashier of the Chicago 
othces of the General Electric Company, has resigned to 
accept the position of general auditor of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., engineers, New York Life Building, Chicago. 


M. A. Steele has been appointed manager of the New 
Orleans branch of the Moline Plow Company, Moline, 
Ill., to be known as the Southern Moline Plow Company, 
and C. A. Banister has succeeded him as purchasing agent 
of the company. 


W. A. Johnson, assistant manager of the coke depart- 
ment of Rogers, Brown & Co., Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to their Pittsburgh office. Harwood Wilson has 
been transferred from the Boston office to take Mr. John- 
son’s place. 


J. B. Arnold, manager of the structural department 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at Chicago, will return 
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from a three weeks’ pleasure trip in California next 
Monday. 

John Eaton, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, and also president of the Oil Well Supply 
Company, has returned home after a seven months’ trip 
around the world. Mr. Eaton and his party traveled over 
30,000 miles and 70 days were spent on sea. 

E. E. Eshenshade, formerly manager of the finishing 
mills of the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has 
resigned and has been succeeded by H. K. Williams of 
Warren, Ohio. 

John B. Allen has resigned his position as manager of 
the saies department of the Allis-Chalmers Company and 
will take a vacation of a few months before making any 
other business connection. Mr. Allen went to Milwaukee 
recently from Chicago to take charge of the sales de- 
partment of the company. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 

‘he Muskingum Valley Steel Company, Zanesville, Ohio, 
manufacturers of black and galvanized sheets, are now operat- 
ing their entire five hot mills to full capacity. Goff, Horner & 
Co., Limited, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, are their sole agents. 

In referring to the new tin plate plant of Follansbee Brothers 
Company, Pittsburgh, the statement was made that it would 
contain six sheet mills and two tin plate mills. This was an 
error, as the equipment will consist of six tin plate mills and 
two sheet mills. 


The Juniata Steel & Iron Company, Greencastle, Ind., have 
filed a trust deed to their plant to secure an issue of $100,000 


of bonds. These have been taken by St. Louis capitalists. The 
company are getting ready to resume business. The capital 
stock has been increased from $250,000 to $500,000. Part of 


this stock has been taken by workmen, who will allow 25 per 
cent. of their wages to accumulate in payment for it. Horace 
S. Rumsey and Joseph Clark, St. Louis, have been elected di- 
rectors, together with R. L. O’Hair, Samuel J. Mack, John W. 
Lovett, Wm. J. Richards, Francis M. Strong, J. H. Sieberling, 
C. E. Cowgill, Louis E. Lathrop and Francis M. Lyon of Green- 
castle. The new officers are: President, R. L. O’Hair; vice- 
president, John W. Lovett; secretary, F. M. Lyon; treasurer, 
Central Trust Company. The plant was built two years ago, 
but has been idle since last fall. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company are making extensive im- 
provements in their No. 2 blooming mill, at the Steelton, Pa., 
plants. The Steelton plants have been in full operation for the 
past two weeks for the first time in several months, and a busy 
summer is anticipated. The structural departments, especially 
the bridge works, are unusually busy. The company will within 
a month be running their furnaces at North Lebanon with coke 
from their own ovens. The work on the new Semet-Solvay 
coke ovens is nearing completion, and two of the three batteries 
will be put in operation before the close of May. 


Philadelphia contractors are estimating on a foundry build- 
ing, 61 x 160 feet; power house, 26 x 39 feet, and a finishing 
building, 24 x 40 feet, to be erected by the Matawan Steel & 
Iron Company, Matawan, N. J. 


Joseph Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa., who operates furnaces at 
Port Oram, N. J., has acquired the iron mines of the New Jersey 
Mining Company, located in Hibernia, Mount Hope, Sparta, 
Mine Hill, Beach Glen and Wharton. 

A sheet bar mill of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, 
Pa., which has been idle several weeks for repairs, has started 
up. During the shut down of this mill two new heating fur- 
naces were added, and also some labor saving machinery. This 
company advise us they have large orders on hand for open 
hearth billets and sheet bars. 


The plant of the Jackson Iron & Tin Plate Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., is to be sold at public sale on May 28 by the Se- 
curity Trust Company of Wheeling, who are trustees of the 
company. ‘The terms of sale are one-third cash and the balance 
in 6 or 12 months. 

It is stated that work will be pushed actively on the new 
plant of the Metallic & Crucible Steel Company, at Latrobe, 
Pa. It is said that this company propose to make steel castings 
under a new process. 


The Carnegie Steel Company are now rerolling old steel rails 
into lighter sections at the Lindsay & McCutcheon plant in 
Allegheny. 


Additions and improvements being made to the plant of the 
Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, Minn., have rendered neces- 
sary an increase in capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
The company expect to begin producing coke in their Otto-Hoff- 
mann by-product ovens in a very few days. They have decided 
to put their furnace into blast immediately and therefore will 
use all their coke in their own operations. 
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General Machinery. 


The Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass., announce that 
arrangements have been made for the manufacture of the Camp- 
bell printing presses and autoplates at the Mason Works. It 
is expected that the transfer of the company’s business from 
Plainfield, N. J., to Taunton will be made the coming summer. 


The shops of the Adair Machine Works Company, Anniston, 
Ala., who were incorporated about two years ago, are located 


at the junction of the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern 
railroads. Electric power is used for operating the machinery. 
They do all classes of foundry and machinery repairing, and 


also handle second-hand machinery and boilers. 


The Mansfield Engineering Company, Mansfield, Ohio, re- 
cently placed in receivers’ hands, have filed a schedule showing 
$60,909 assets and $68,465 liabilities. 

The iron foundry and machine shop which has been con- 
ducted for 20 years at Jamestown, N. Y., by Benj. Nichols & Son, 
has been taken over by the Jamestown Iron Works, recently 
organized. The new company will be under the same manage- 


ment as the old, with the exception vf Benjamin Nichols, who 
has retired. 


The Vaughn Machine Company, Peabody, Mass., have bought 
of the Loop Lock Company, Waltham, the latter’s patents and 
rights, as well as patterns for their shoe stitching machine, 
which will hereafter be built at the Vaughn company’s plant. 
where there is ample room for this additional department. The 
Vaughn company have devoted themselves to the manufacture 
of leather working machinery, and the addition of a stitching 
machine will make an entirely new line for them. 

H. E. Conant is building a new machine shop at Hartland, 
Maine. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Harrison, N. J., have 
opened an office in Philadelphia, at 306 Drexel Building, with 
D. B. Latimer in charge. Among the recent installations in 
that city is the Frankford Arsenal of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Frankford installation consists of several hundred 
hangers for line shafting. Mr. Latimer will cover not only 


Philadelphia, but also the nearby cities in Delaware and New 
Jersey. 


Gaar, Scott & Co., Richmond, Ind., threshing machine manu- 
facturers, claim to have the largest exhibit of that kind at the 
St. Louis World's Fair. This company were the first in their 
line to make inroads in the foreign trade, their machinery being 
shipped to nearly every wheat growing country in the world. 
One of the latest is a rice threshing machine designed for the 
Philippines. The company’s plant covers 20 acres. 


The Headson Tool & Mfg. Company, New York, have been 
admitted to Indiana, where they have notified the Secretary of 
State they will invest $50,000. Herman Pottlitzer of La- 
fayette, Ind., is named as the company’s agent for that State. 
A three-story factory building is about completed for the com- 
pany at Lafayette, and the equipment is being installed. The 
factory will open with 50 skilled workmen. Frank A. Headson 
will be general manager. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company’s Denver branch has contracted 
for the erection of a 1000-ton cyanide plant with the Cripple 
Creek Homestake Mining & Reduction Company. W. O. Temple, 
general manager of the latter company, advises that the work 
of construction will soon begin. 


The Heyl & Patterson Company, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, 
have received a contract for the building of a’ large coal 
handling, ash handling and sand handling plant, to be built in 
the McKees Rocks yards of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, at McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh. There will be three dif- 
ferent structures for the handling of coal, ashes and sand. The 
structures will vary from 50 to 60 feet in hight and each will 
be of steel construction. 


The Adrian Mfg. Company, manufacturers of brick and tile 
machinery, Adrian, Mich., have purchased the works and busi- 
ness of the Adrian Brick & Tile Machinery Company of Adrian. 
The company intend to continue the manufacture of all ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of brick and tile, as well as 
conducting a general foundry and operating a wagon works. 


The recently incorporated Walton-Van Huffel Mfg. Company, 
Galesburg, Ill., have elected the following officers: President, 
Peter Van Huffel; vice-president, H. A. Walton; general man- 
ager, M. S. Walton, and secretary-treasurer, W. P. Martin. The 
company are a consolidation of the Walton Mfg. Company and 
Peter Van Huffel & Sons, and will occupy the plant formerly 
operated by Peter Van Huffel & Sons, into which they are now 
moving the machinery of the Walton Mfg. Company. The com- 
pany do a general foundry and machine business and in a short 
time will take up the manufacture of gas engines. 


The Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., whose 
plant was recently badly damaged by fire, will rebuild ag soon 
as possible. 


A. H. Wells, Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer of small brass 
and copper tubing, is to build a new power house and machine 
shop this season. They will be in one building, 56 x 65 feet, 
one story. Mr. Wells will install a 75 horse-power Harris- 
Corliss engine and a generator not yet decided upon. A 40 
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horse-power Beggs boiler will provide the necessary additional 
power. 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Engineer H. M. Greer, Troy, N. Y., is preparing plans for 
duplicate machinery for the water works pumping station. A 
500-gallon pump and a 25 horse-power engine will probably be 
purchased. 

The Roard of Public Service, Middletown, Ohio, are receiving 
bids until May 17 for a 3,000,000-gallon pumping engine. 


The plant of the White-Blakeslee Mfg. Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., which was almost completely destroyed by fire early 
in the year, has been rebuilt on modern lines and is now in 
operation. The company manufacture gasoline engines, 


The Brown-Corliss Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., have just 
shipped the last of six 2500 horse-power engines ordered by the 
Jersey City Railway Company. Five of these engines are run- 
ning and the sixth will be erected and running in about two 
weeks. One of these engines is at Secaucus, the other five being 
at Newark. The engines are the Brown Corliss vertical cross 
compound, with 32 and 64 inch cylinders, 95 revolutions per 
minute, and are connected to General Electric alternating cur- 
rent generators of 3200 volts. 


Two of the largest cross compound steeple blowing engines 
ever erected have been finished at the works of the William 
‘rod Company, Youngstown. Ohio, for No. 4 furnace at the Ohio 
works and furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company. They are 
each 55 feet high and weigh approximately 675 tons, having a 
75-ton fly wheel. The low pressure cylinder is 110 inches, high 
pressure 58, with 108-inch air cylinder and 60-inch stroke. One 
of these engines was shipped last month, requiring a special 
train of i4 cars. The other will follow this week. 


Foundries. 


The Browon Foundry, Middletown, Conn., has been leased 
by Frank McAllister, who will produce brass and bronze cast- 
ings. 

The Sessions Foundry Company, Bristol, Conn., make em- 
phatic denial of a story that the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad are negotiating for the Sessions property, with a 
view to establishing car shops there. 

The Boston Steel & Iron Company, Boston, Mass., have been 
placed in the hands of receivers by the United States Circuit 
Court sitting at Boston. This action was the result of a bill 
filed by the Cambria Steel Company of Philadelphia. The re- 
ceivers are authorized to wind up the company’s affairs. They 
are manufacturers of and dealers in structural steel and iron. 

The George 8S. Barcus Company, Rensselaer, Ind., have moved 
their plant to Wabash, Ind., where they bought the real estate 
and machinery of the Star Mfg. Company. The company will 
engage in the foundry business. 


L. Schreiber & Sons Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who have 
just completed a fine new foundry at Norwood, one of Cincin- 
nati’s suburbs, intend eventually moving their entire plant to 
this point. At present four buildings are completed, including 
the main foundry, cleaning shop, pattern and model shop and 
power station. When the structural shops are removed to the 
new site the plant will consist of 30 buildings and will be of 
about double the capacity of the old plant. Complete new 
equipment has been installed in the present new buildings, and 
when the new plant is completed a great deal of new machinery 
will have been installed. Just at present no new machinery is 
being purchased. 

The Valley Wind Engine & Iron Company, Bay City, Mich., 
have purchased from the A. F. Bartlett Company, Saginaw, the 
latter’s entire galvanizing plant. Machinery, equipment, &c., is 
being removed from Saginaw to Bay City, where it will be in- 
stalled in a building now being erected for the purpose. This 
structure is 40 x 60 feet. Besides this building the Valley com- 
pany are also erecting a foundry 40 x 48 feet. Both buildings 
ure expected to be completed within five weeks. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Milwaukee Bridge Company have been awarded the con- 
tract for a bridge across Bartlett street, Milwaukee, Wis., to cost 
$25,200. 

The American Bridge Company have been awarded the con- 
tract for 700 tuns of structural steel for the new buildings of 
the American Malting Company in Milwaukee. 

The West Virginia Bridge & Construction Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., have secured a contract from the Wheeling & West- 
ern Traction Company for six bridges, the spans ranging from 
60 to 85 feet in length. They have also received a contract for 
ten bridges to be built on the Coal & Coke road, the bridges 
ranging from 65 to 150 feet m length. They are also making 
three bridges for shipment to Ft. Worth, Texas. 


The American Bridge Company have been awarded the con- 
tract for 350 tons of structural steel work for the new office 
building in Milwaukee of the Northwestern National Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Worden-Allen Company of Milwaukee have secured the 
contract for 500 tons of structural steel to be used for the Com- 
merce street car station of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company. 
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Fires. 
The Freeport Spring Company, Freeport, Ill., suffered loss 
by fire recently to the extent of $4000. They will be in running 
order again in ten days or two weeks. 


The Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind., built three 
years ago at a cost of $300,000 and employing 300 men, were al- 
most totally destroyed by fire April 27. The plant is owned by 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Troy capitalists. The loss is largely cov- 


ered by insurance. 


The plant of the Kentucky Vitrified Brick Company, Louis- 
ville, Kky., was burned April 27, causing a loss of $50,000. 

Half of shop No. 5 at the West Albany plant of the New 
York Central Railroad was destroyed by fire last week. The loss 
is placed at $100,000, including several cars. 


Hardware. 


The Lawrence Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers 
of the Frost Queen cream separators, are now located in their 
new plant, a three-story brick structure, 50 x 80 feet, adjoining 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad. The new quar- 
ters give them fully 50 per cent. increased capacity. They report 
a very satisfactory business:in their productions, and have added 
two new styles to their line of cream separators. 


The Hamilton Metal Pattern Company, Hamilton, Ohio, who 
bave been manufacturers of a general line of brass goods, have 
changed their name to the National Caster Company, and will 
devote most of their energies to the manufacture of anti-friction 
two-wheel casters, the success of which has led the company to 
make this change in name and policy. W. S. Brown, who was 
for some years county treasurer of Hamilton County, in which 
the cities of Cincinnati and Hamilton are located, resigned that 
position last fall to give his entire time to the manufacturing 
business, and is now secretary-treasurer of the company; C. J. 
Parrish is president; C. 8S. Bosch, vice-president, and John 
Kaefer, manager. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Machine Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, have been organized. William N. Whitely, 
well known in connection with the manufacture of reapers, is the 
sponsor of the new company. O. EH, Bradfute has been elected 
president ; S. H. Ellis, vice-president; C. F. Jackson, secretary, 
and A. W. Grant, treasurer. The directors of the new company 
are O. E. Bradfute, 8. H. Ellis, C. F. Jackson, A. W. Grant, W. 
N. Whiteley, R. L. Holman, J. J. Hoppes, Lewis Laybourne and 
W. N. Whitely, Jr. The Executive Committee is composed of 
W. N, Whitely, R. L. Holman, A. W. Grant, J. J. Hoppes and 
W. N. Whitely, Jr. Mr. Bradfute is a man of much experience 
in agricultural matters, being secretary of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, president of the Ohio Live Stock Associa- 
tion, member of the Executive Committee of the National Live 
Stock Association, and lecturer before Farmers’ Institutes. The 
plans of the company contemplate a co-operative plant. The 
workmen will be expected to purchase a certain amount of 
stock in the concern, to be paid for in labor, and every one con- 
nected with it will be expected to own stock. The stock is 
divided into shares of $25 each and will be sold at par. It 
will be offered to farmers, and every farmer owning stock wili 
get a reduction of 10 per cent. on his machinery. Sufficient 
funds have already been paid in, it is said, to assure the build- 
ing of a factary, and work will proceed on the plans. The 
company will manufacture binders, reapers and mowers, and, we 
are advised, contfol numerous patents on improvements in this 
department of industry. 


George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, owing to the increased demand for their higher grade pro- 
ductions, have found it necessary to make such changes and 
alterations in their present plant as will increase their capacity 
fully 25 per cent. This will be accomplished by the installation 
of additional machinery and remodeling the greater portion of 
the present quarters, and it is expected to complete the work 
within the next 60 days. The company will thus be in a posi- 
tion promptly to take care of orders which have been turned 
away in the past owing to inadequate facilities. 


The Neely Saw & Knife Company, who are moving from 
Greenville, Ohio, to Anderson, Ind., have elected the following 
new officers: President, Wm. F. Edwards; vice-president, J. K. 
Johnson; secretary, H. C. Neely; treasurer, Chas. Kemmery. 
The new factory will be of brick, one story, arranged in a 
square with an open court, and will be 130 feet long by 108 fect 
wide. Provision is made for a second story. 

The King & Andrews Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., in ad- 
dition to their former products of sash weights, counter weights, 
cast washers, post mauls and all kinds of gray iron castings, 
expect within a few weeks to be making a line of soil pipe and 
fittings. 

Dewey Sash Weight Company have purchased the plant and 
stock of the Enterprise Foundry Company, Denver, Col., and 
are continuing the business as heretofore. They are expecting 
to increase their facilities. 

ik. O. Faeth has sold his one-half interest in the Des Moines 
Iron Company, Des Moines, Iowa, to J. E. and D. A. Baum, own- 
ers of the other one-half. The Messrs. Baum will continue the 
business at Des Moines with little or no change in the organiza- 
tion. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Nernst Lamp Company have established a branch office 
auxiliary to the Pittsburgh district office, at 537 Scofield Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of J. C. Wright. He will carry 
a stock of Nernst lamps and renewal parts, insuring prompt at- 
tention to all orders in that district. The company have re- 
cently received two large orders, one from the Saco & Pettee 
Machine Shops, Biddeford, Maine, for 575 three-glower lamps, 
and one from the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for 600 
lamps of the 44 watt type. The second order comes in the 
form of a testimonial, as quite a large installation of Nernst 
lamps had already been made by the latter company. 


The foundry property of the Sterling Foundry Company, 
Greenwich, Conn., has been purchased by Joseph Montell, who 
will occupy the plant for his boat building business. 


W. H. Hume & Co., Birmingham, Ala., who commenced busi- 
ness as manufacturers’ agents on September 1 of last year, at 
229 Woodward Building, are Southern agents for the William 
Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Savage Fire Brick Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mt. Union Silica Brick Company, Mt. Union, 
Pa.: Blaisdell Machinery Company, Bradford, Pa., and others. 
The first three months after commencing the firm had a very 
light business, but since then it has been increasing satis- 
factorily. 


The Means & Fulton Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., have a 
contract for a grain storage tank 90 feet in diameter and 50 
feet high, with a ball shaped top, 16 feet to the apex, making 
the total hight 66 feet; also a contract for a stand pipe 25 feet 
in diameter, with hight of 120 feet, for the city of Durant, I. T., 
and one for oil tank 50 x 40 feet for Weatherford, Texas, and 
two of the same size for Whitewright, Texas. 


The headquarters of the Lehigh Pulverizer Company, recent- 
ly incorporated, are located at Catasauqua, Pa., and not at Allen- 
town, as was noted in these columns. The company do not in- 
tend to erect a plant at the present time. 


The McKenna Brothers Brass Company, Pittsburgh, have 
awarded the contract fof their new store and office building, at 
Barberton, Ohio, to Charles G. Lutz of that place. The build- 
ing will contain four large storerooms, which, it is contem- 
plated, will be the finest in Barberton. The remainder of the 
building will be given up to offices and rooms for public pur- 
poses. 

The Daleville Sand-Lime Brick Company have been incorpo- 
rated at Muncie, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock. They will 
build a factory for the manufacture of sand-lime brick, tiling, 
art stone, ornamental tile, &c. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Machine Company, 
recently organized by William N. Whitely, have been formally 
launched in Springfield, Ohio, where the headquarters and prin- 
cipal plant will be located. O. E. Bradfute was elected presi- 
dent; S. H. Ellis, vice-president; C, F. Jackson, secretary, and 
A. W. Grant, treasurer. The directors of the new company are 
O. E. Bradfute, 8S. H. Ellis, C. F. Jackson, A, W. Grant, W. N. 
Whitely, R. L. Holman, J. J. Hoppes, Lewis Laybourne and W. 
N. Whitely, Jr. The Executive Committee is composed of W. 
N. Whitely, R. L. Holman, A. W. Grant, J. J. Hoppes and W. N. 
Whitely, Jr. 


The Atlanta Metal & Bottle Company, Atlanta, Ga, have 
changed their location to 53-59 Ridge avenue, where they have 
erected three buildings, one 60 x 100 feet, two stories, solely 
for warehouse purposes, and another, 50 x 100 feet, as ware- 
house, in which is the office. The third building is smaller, but 
will soon be extended. They handle scrap iron, steel and metals 
and report a strong local demand for scrap. 


The American Fiber & Insulating Company, St. Louis, have 
purchased a 20-acre stone quarry near Alexandria, Ind., and will 
build additions to their mineral wool plant there for the manu- 
facture of roofing paper and allied lines. The company will 
remove from St. Louis to Alexandria. The products of the com- 
pany—mineral wool and rock fiber felt—are used in the manu- 
facture of refrigerators and insulating material. 

We are informed that the United States Tube Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., purchased in March at receivers’ sale by George 
Timmins of Syracuse, has recently been disposed of to a syndi- 
cate, who contemplate the utilization of the buildings and land 
for other purposes. We are further informed that there is no 
immediate prospect of a resumption of operations of tube mak- 
ing. 

The Falcon Rubber Company, who were incorporated under 
Connecticut laws February 29, 1904, with a capital stock of 
$60,000, are preparing to engage in business at 32 to 46 Wooster 
street, New Haven, Conn., where they have a floor space of 
about 50,000 square feet. They are now installing a 250 horse- 
power Hazelton boiler and are to put in a 225 horse-power Fitch- 
burg Steam Engine Company's engine. The special rubber ma- 
chinery which they will use is being built for them by the 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, and they state that they have al- 
ready arranged for the other machinery which they will require. 
It Is expected that active operations will commence July 1, 1904, 
and the company will at the start manufacture a full line of 
druggists’ and surgical rubber goods. Albert C. Coe is presi- 
dent; Francis P. Bush, treasurer ; Charles E. Longden, super- 
intendent, and Dennis B. Martin, manager of sales. 


The New Albany Water Company, New Albany, Ind., have 
issued $750,000 of 5 per cent. gold bonds, of which $300,000 is 
to be used in paying off indebtedness incurred in improving 
and extending the system, $150,000 in redeeming an issue of 
bonds outstanding, and the remaining $300,000 to pay the cost 
of a filtration system which is to be installed within three 
years. 


The Miter Lock Box Company, Indianapolis, have purchased 
for $30,000 a site at Missouri and Ohio streets for a factory. 


The Hussey Mower Company, Knightstown, Ind., have been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock by R. W. Hussey, F. S. 
Hussey and Thomas G. Morris. They will manufacture mowers. 


The Swift Packing Company, St. Joseph, Mo., will increase 
the size of oil and boiler houses and install new boilers at 
their plant at St. Joseph. The oil house is now a five-story 
brick building, four bays deep, and it is the purpose to add 
three more bays. The boiler house will be extended to accommo- 
date the installation of two additional boilers of 500 horse- 
power each. All material has been purchased, and it is thought 
the buildings will be completed by June 1. 


The Syracuse Boat Mfg. Company have been incorporated at 
Syracuse, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, by Francis Ott, Le- 
roy Daer and Ashel Cornelius. 


Armstrong Mulford of Plainfield, N. J., has been appointed 
receiver for the Ideal Cash Register Company, Bound Brook. 
The liabilities are said to be over $360,000. It is alleged that 
the assets will not exceed $1000. 


The Hunkin Brothers Construction Company, Cleveland. Ohio. 
have secured the contract for the construction of a large carbon 
works at Clarksburg, W. Va., for the Washington Carbon Com- 
pany. There will be five large buildings of steel and fire proof 
construction, and the entire plant will cost about $250,000. 


C. J. Costello and K. P. Boulton of Chicago are organizing a 
company for the manufacture of the Lapointe simplex type of 
automobile. This machine will be built in two models, two and 
four cylinders, and is intended to supply the trade with a high 
class machine at a relatively low cost. An option has been se- 
cured on the plant formerly operated by the Standard Pneumatic 
Tool Company and later acquired by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company at Aurora, II). 


The Excelsior Bobbin & Spool Company, Newtown, Pa., have 
awarded a contract for the construction of a group of new fac- 
tory buildings. 


The Thomas Carlin's Sons Company, Allegheny, Pa., have a 
number of large orders on hand for stcel plate construction work. 
Among these is an order for a number of steel tanks 16 feet in 
diameter and 14 feet deep for the Brighton Chemical Company, 
New Brighton, Pa. They also have an order from the Berwind Coal 
Company, Windber, Pa., for steam separators and receivers, and 
also for a large number of steel stacks for plants of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America. The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company 
have recently equipped their works with compressed air flange 
and forging apparatus and are now in position to handle heavy 
steel plate construction work of all kinds. 


A. E. Schlieder, vice-president and general manager of the 
Monarch Acetylene Gas Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is interested 


in a new company who are to build an acetylene gas plant in 
Mexico. 


The Hilton Valve Company, Middleboro, Mass., announce 
that they have disposed of their patents and machinery to the 
Scovil Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn. The company manu- 
factured a capless valve for bicycles. 


The Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh, inform us that the 
daily press reports of the fire at their refinery at Port Arthur. 
Texas, were greatly exaggerated. While the production of 
some of their oils will be curtailed for a short time, the cow- 
pany have an ample stock on hand to take care of all orders. 
Refinery No. 2, their lubricating oil plant, was not damaged, 
and they are prepared to make prompt shipment of all grades 
either direct from the refinery or from their stations at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


The Keystone Boiler & Radiator Company, Huntingdon, Pa., 
have made an assignment. The liabilities are about $100,000 
and assets $80,000. 


The B. V. Covert Automobile Works, Lockport, N. Y., are 
soon to double the size and capacity of their manufacturing 
plant. 


The Taisey Pneumatic Service Company, manufacturers of 
pneumatic tube systems for stores, offices and factories, con- 
template moving their plant from Indianapolis to Buffalo. An 
enlarged plant is necessary, owing to the rapidly increasing 
business of the company. Frank H. Cooper of the Siegel-Cooper 
department stores of New York and Chicago is the president of 
the Taisey Company. 


The A. D. Meiselbach Motor Vehicle Company have been in- 
corporated in Milwaukee, Wis., for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing automobiles, and will, at an early date, commence the erec- 
tion of factories in North Milwaukee, one of the suburbs of the 
city. The capitaNzation of the company is $50,000, and the in- 
corporators are ‘ N. Miller, Fred D. Clinton and Byron R. 
Godfrey. Mr. Mélselbach will be the active manager of the 
new concern, which will engage in the manufacture of all styles 
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of motor vehicles. Mr. Meiselbach owns several patents, and 
what are known as the McKaig patents will also be used. For 
several years Mr. Meiselbach was the owner of the A. D. Meisel- 
bach Company’s bicycle plant in North Milwaukee, which was 
later sold to the American Bicycle Company, after which he 
formed a typewriter company. Plans have been completed for 
the erection of eight brick and frame buildings on the ground 
owned by the company in North Milwaukee, adjoining the tracks 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The cost will 
aggregate $30,000, and it is planned to complete the construction 
werk by August 1. 
—_———_~o-- oe —————_ 


Trade Publications. 


Boilers and Engines.—Circular L from the St. Louis 
Well Machine & Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo., contains illus- 
trations and descriptions with tables of sizes of locomotive port- 
able boilers, the Warren oil well engine and St. Louis portable 
boiler engine. It is of standard size and is intended for inser- 
tion in binder which the firm supply to those on their mailing 
list. 

Air Compressors.—The Blaisdell Machinery Company, 
Bradford, Pa., have issued bulletin No. 11, describing classes 
AA and AD single air compressors. Class AD embraces single 
steam driven forms, ranging in size from those having a piston 
displacement of 30 to 529 cubic feet. Class AA is of the belt 
driven form and covers the same range of sizes. The various 
parts of the air compressor end are separately illustrated and 
described. 

Steam, Water and Air Specialties.—John Acton. 118 
John street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a catalogue on his mod- 
ern automatic steam, water, air and vacuum specialties. The 
steam specialties covered are pop safety valves, reducing valves 
for high and low pressure service, for high duty and for the 
vacuum system of heating; balance and back pressure valves, 
relief valves; water specialties, reducing vacuum relief valves, 
governors, boiler check valves and thermostat for hot water 
heating. Other specialties are an automatic pump receiver and 
regulator, a water separator or grease extractor, a damper reg- 
ulator, a steel roller mill, a Bogardus mill and two forms of glass 
machinery. 

Pumping Machinery.—Bulletin No. 2, a supplement to 
catalogue 1901 on pumping machinery, has been issued by the 
Hill Machine Company, Sixth and Jackson streets, Anderson, 
Ind. Among the pumping equipments shown are deep well 
pumps and double acting power pumps driven both through gear- 
ing by electric motors and through beits by gas engines. The 
Hill noiseless house pump is another feature. It is intended 
for pumping where the water source has insufficient head to 
carry it to the top of the building. 

Contractors’ Machinery, Tools and Supplies.—aA cat- 
alogue 7 x 10 inches in size and containing 254 pages has been 
brought out by the Harold L. Bond Company, 140 Pearl street. 
Boston, Mass., which shows all forms of tools and machinery for 
construction work, including boilers, engines, pumps, derrick 
fittings, dump cars, blocks, rock drills, dynamite and blasting 
supplies, iron and steel, and) in general, railroad, mill and con- 
tractors’ supplies. It is an exceedingly comprehensive catalogue, 
and being well indexed will prove a valuable reference book for 
users of all forms of apparatus coming under these headings. 

Brick Making Machinery.—tThe Arnold-Creager Com- 
pany, New London, Ohio, have recently issued catalogue No. 25, 
devoted exclusively to brick making machinery and brick makers’ 
supplies. The firm act as consulting and contracting engineers 
for the building of brick plants, and are in a position to furnish 
everything necessary, from engines and boilers to molding tools. 
All pertaining peculiarly to brick making is manufactured by the 
concern and is described and illustrated in detail in the cata- 
logue, a 7 x 10 inch book of 56 pages. 

Wood and Metal Working Machinery.—tThe Colburn 
Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., are now distributing cata- 
logue A on the Colburn universal saw table and six bulletins on 
boring and turning mills. The saw table is arranged to tilt, and 
the gauges are adjustable for all angles, so that it is possible 
to do a great variety of work with the machine. Its construc- 
tion and many accomplishments are shown in beautifu! half- 
tones. Bulletin No, 4 is an illustration and description of a 60- 
inch vertical boring and turning mill. Bulletin No. 5 is the 
same for a 53-inch mill; bulletin No. 6 for a 65-inch mill, and 
bulletins Nos. 7 and 9 for 44-inch mills, one of which is equipped 
with a swivel turret head. Bulletin No. 10 contains a more elab- 
orate description of the 34-inch vertical boring and turning mill, 
where a single center post to support the cross rail replaces the 
ordinary double post construction. This tool is also equipped 
with a swivel turret head, making possible five distinct opera- 
tions in rotation without resetting any tools. 

Electrical Apparatus.—tThe following have been received 
from the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.: “ Notes 
on Series Street Incandescent Lighting,” a reprint of a paper 
read by Welles E. Holmes before the New England Association 
of Electric Lighting Engineers on March 18, 19038, describing an 
installation which is controlled by a constant current trans- 
former by means of reactive coils, features of which are illus- 
trated in the booklet. Bulletin No. 4340 is on meridian lamps 
with prismo glass shades, parts of which are shown in detail. 
No. 4369 is on the subject of direct current motor controllers for 
power and mining machinery, showing several types and lists 
the complete range of sizes. Bulletin No. 4370 is on three-phase 
air blast transformers, and explains their general construction, 
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principle of operation and advantages. No. 4371 concerns elec- 
tric ground detectors, which are shown in single phase and three- 
phase form; diagrams explaining the reading of the meter are 
given and also diagrams indicating the wiring connections for 
both forms. No. 4372 shows some equipments for blue printing 
with electric arc lamps which were originally developed for use 
in the blue print department of the General Blectric Company, 
and are now offered to the public. 


Steam Turbines.—<A catalogue of the Westinghouse-Par- 
sons steam turbines has recently been brought out by the West- 
inghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. It is probabiy 
one of the most comprehensive catalogues that has ever been 
issued on this subject and will prove of considerable interest. 
The introduction first calls attention to the advantages of the 
steam turbine over the piston engine, after which a more com- 
plete discussion is taken up, partly historical, leading up to the 
present form. It is profusely illustrated with half-tones of in- 
stallations, the largest unit being a 7500 horse-power turbine 
generator unit. An interesting part deals with the ‘commercial 
teatures, citing a number of tests, among others made at the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s plant. A description of this 
plant was given in the April 21 issue of The Iron Age. 


Machine Tools.—Scott & Sons, Medford, Mass., are show- 
ing in a new catalogue a line of turret lathes equipped with the 
Ess Wss revolving chucks, collet chucks, automatic dies and 
automatic taps. The lathe has recently been improved, being 
made heavier and more substantial in its various parts to meet 
the requirements that now prevail. The use of the chucks is 
claimed to effect a considerable saving in time, as the lathe can 
be kept running continuously. ‘The automatic taps and dies are 
separately iliustrated and described and are said to cut a better 
thread than the ordinary solid die, do it in one-half the time 
and eliminate ai! unnecessary wear and tear. 


_ NOTES. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, IIl., have issued their 
monthly journal and stock list for April. The leading articles 
are, “ Suitability of the Internal Furnace Boiler for Large Sta- 
tion Work,” ‘“ Hardening and Tempering Punches,” and “A 
Breeching for a Scotch Boiler.” The stock list follows and cov- 
ers iron and steel specialties, Continegtal boilers, Morrison cor- 
rugated furraces, shears, punches, rolls, hydraulic power ma- 
chinery, small tools and accessories, stock boilers, &c. It con- 
cludes with useful information and tables of the weights of 
sheets, plates, heads, rivets, bars, angles, &c. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., have 
issued a bookiet appropriately entitled ‘“‘ Great Lakes Condensed 
Facts,” as it deals with condensing apparatus, as manufactured 
by this concern. Views are shown of a combined twin vertical 
air pump and condenser, and the construction is more clearly in. 
dicated by a line drawing elevation and cross section. It is 
claimed to produce the highest vacuum possible by mechanical 
means. 

The Dean-Waterman Company, Covington, Ky., have issued 
a booklet on the Hancock gas and gasoline engines, which they 
raanufacture. A brief description of the engine, which is made 
in sizes of from 1% to 25 horse-power, is followed by a list of 
recent sales and numerous testimonials. 

The Niles Tool Works, New York City, are distributing a cir- 
cular describing a new disk grinding attachment for use on the 
American drill grinder. It is intended for grinding and polish- 
ing in great variety and is of comparatively low cost. 


The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, describe the Cross 
style B oil filter in a circular recently issued. It is intended for 
automatically separating water from waste lubricating oll and 
is made in sizes having a filtering capacity of from 3 to 500 gal- 
lons of oil per 24 hours. 


The Clinton Foundry & Machine Company, 95 Liberty street. 
New York City, manufacturers of cast iron flange pipe and flange 
fittings, have compiled a table of weights of cast iron pipe and 
flanges for same, which is said to be somewhat more compre- 
hensive than anything hitherto published, and is believed will 
prove of value to the users of pipe in making estimates. 

A folder, “ Will It Pay You to Change to Blectric Wagons, 
How to Find Out,” is being issued by Hayden Dames, Cleveiand, 
Ohio, who is the selling agent for the automobile products of the 
Federal Mfg. Company, also of Cleveland. The pros and cons are 
concisely stated and the deductions are likely to prove of inter- 
est to those contemplating such a change. 

The Buffalo Forge Compary, Buffalo, N. Y., are issuing a new 
eight-page pamphlet illustrating the Buffalo hand blowers. These 
are of the fcrm described in The Iron Age of Mgrch 31. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, recently issued circu 
lar 75, giving a condensed summary of the lines manufactured : 
conveying, dredging, coal washing and drying machinery, drills 
and electric locomotives, presented for. the most part by illus- 
trations with brief explanatory captions. 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Company, 970 Hamilton 
street. Cleveland, Ohio, are mailing a folding card calling atten- 
tion to the Giobe tilting oblique tumbling barrel. The features 
of excellence are concisely enumerated. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., are distribut- 
ing bulletin No. 44, which contains an interesting description of 
the Conneaut & Erie interurban system, reprinted from the 
Street Railway Journal of February 6, 1904. It treats of the line, 
overhead construction, car equipment and power plant. The 
electrical end of the equipment is of the Crocker-Wheeler manu- 
facture and includes two railway type generators, 400 kw. ca- 
pacity each, and a booster having a full load current capacity of 
about 300 amperes. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





To many in the Iron trade the decision of the mer- 
chant Ore companies at the Cleveland meeting to aban- 
don the Ore Association came as a surprise. In the pro- 
longed negotiations there were three principal phases. 
The producing-consuming interests, with the Unitea 
States Steel Corporation at the head, first held out for 
prices approximating those of last year. Some of the 
leading merchant Ore interests demanded that lower 
prices be made to protect their customers. Since the 
Steel companies did not expect to sell any Ore, they 
finally agreed to let the merchant Ore companies fix the 
prices for the season. This they did at the last New 
York meeting, making the price of Standard Old Range 
Bessemer $3.50, as compared with $4.50 during the pre- 
vious season; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.25; Old Range non- 
Bessemer, $2.85, as compared with $3.65, and Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $2.65, as compared with $3.65 last year. 

The third phase of the question was settled at the 
Cleveland meeting of the merchant interests yesterday, 
the Steel companies not being represented. The purpose 
was to agree upon an allotment of tonnage, and on this 
the whole broke down. It appears that as early as last 
season one of the leading merchant Ore firms entered 
into a number of contracts for the delivery of Ore with 
furnace companies, extending gver a number of years 
in some instances. During the last few weeks other Ore 
agents and owners have made similar long term con- 
tracts, extending in some cases over only a few years 
with options of renewal. In some instances they are 
based on sliding scales fluctuating with the selling prices 
of Pig Iron. At the meeting the existence of these con- 
tracts proved an effectual bar to any agreement, it being 
stated that in one case the aggregate of these commit- 
ments was greater than the total possible allotment. The 
refusal to purchase the excess in the open market had 
the natural result. 

The disagreement among the Ore companies comes at 
a very inopportune time. It is stated, very correctly, that 
the lower prices for Ore have been long since discounted 
by the furnacemen in their prices for Pig Iron. But 
while this is true to a considerable degree, it is doubtful 
whether that discounting has gone to its full length, and 
to that extent the matter is a disturbing factor, which 
may have its influence, too, upon the prices of pooled 
rolling mill products. 

The event of the week in the Foundry industry has 
been the closing of the contracts for the Castings for the 
first section of the Pennsylvania tunnel, involving 52,- 
000 tons of Castings for the tunnel lining and 12,000 tons 
of Screw Piles. The work has been divided equally be- 
tween two foundries, one at Wheeling, W. Va., and the 
other at Buffalo, at figures far below those made by works 
on the Atlantic seaboard. The furnaces of this section 
therefore lose this tonnage, which, however, will not be 
taken out of the market until well along in this year and 
will extend over the whole of 1905. 

The Pig Iron markets are weaker in all the leading 
producing sections with the exception, possibly, of Hast- 
ern Pennsylvania. At least one leading interest in the 
South is ready to take business at $9.75 per ton for No. 2 
at Birmingham, and lower prices for local Foundry Iron 
are made in the Central West and in the Chicago dis- 
trict. Bessemer Pig, too, is weaker. The bids for 30,000 
tons of Cast Iron Pipe for Cincinnati are being opened to- 
day. 

Somewhat more encouraging news comes from those 
whose customers are the railroads. The rail makers have 
taken quite a little tonnage during the past ten days, the 
aggregate being about 75,000 tons, mostly taken by one 
mill. Altogether, the tonnage booked to date and carried 
over from last year is about 1,400,000 tons, of which, of 
course, a good deal has already been delivered. The re- 
ports from the car building interests, too, indicate a some- 
what better demand. 

There has been little change in the principal lines of 
Finished Iron and Steel, the demand in the majority of 
cases being spasmodic in character and rather disap- 
pointing in volume. 

Old Material is weak all along the line. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May4,April27,April6, May 6, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904 1908. 
Foundry Pig No. 2. Standard, 

PE cacwascevaesdes $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $21.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 





Ce kb wSaeddia'ndaees 12.50 12.50 12.50 19.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.00 14.00 14.00 21.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 13.85 13.85 14.35 20.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 12.50 12.85 13.25 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.00 15.00 15.25 24.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 31.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 25.00 25.00 25.50 29.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 32.60 
“Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... $0.50 31.00 31.00 37.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 11.00 11.50 11.50 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 13.00 13.75 15.00 21.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 17.00 17.00 16.50 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.25 18.00 18.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 14.00 14.00 14.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 12.00 13.50 13.50 24.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.00 138.00 14.00 21.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.00 10.50 11.50 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.48% 1.48% 1.93% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 145 145 1.50 # 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 135 =: 11.35 1.40 1.89% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.49% 1.49% 1.49% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.35 1.35 1.35 # 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.80 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.738% 
Beame, Pittsburgh... ..<.sei.- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 
Angles, Pitisburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 2.05 
Skelp, Sheared Steel. Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.10 2.15 2.15 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 250 250 250 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.15 
METALS: 
Copeets Meow WelB. cc ccccccacc 13.37% 13.37% 13.12% 14.75 
ene Mes EOE ccc cccdoaes 5.00 5.05 5.00 5.40 
Se SU Sen as caveentoans 450 450 450 4.87% 
Be ee SM cwiccccscedaads 4.40 440 4.421% 4.22% 
BO Es 6k wn dant daw 27.95 27.871%428.35 29.90 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.00 
Nickel, New: York... ....ccccece 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 64 3.64 3.64 3.99 

Chicago. 


FISHER BurILpine, May 4,.1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

This is a weak market both in Pig Iron and finished 
and semifinished lines of Iron and Steel. Business is almost 
at a standstill, and such orders as are received are for imme- 
diate shipment of such materials as manufacturers must have 
to prosecute current operations. This applies to both store 
and mill business and refers particularly to the last week 
in the month of April. Some interests report an awakening 
the opening days of May, particularly in the way of local 
business, a condition that is natural, as local buyers are 
wont to postpone the ordering of necessities from the last 
week of one month to the first of the next, in order to get 
the benefit of the 30 days billing. Pig Iron is dull, with a 
tendency to make concessions to secure what few desirable 
orders are going. This tendency is naturally more marked 
in the Northern than in the Southern field, because the 
methods of selling Northern and Southern Iron differ. 
Southern furnaces will sell a single car at the same price 
they would take a contract for 10,000 tons, while Northern 
furnaces make concession to the large tonnage buyers. Bil- 
lets are now weaker than they were at our last report, which 
is not saying much. Standard Section Rails are quiet, with 
only one order of note. The demand for Light Section Rails 
is almost nil. Track Supplies are fairly active. Structural 
Steel is far behind what it should be this time of year, but 
no less than last week. Plates show a slight strengthening 
in tone. Sheets are much slower in demand than they should 
be at this season, with a disposition on the part of independ- 
ents to cut prices to whatever figure is necessary to get the 
business. Pipe and Boiler Tubes are only fairly active. 
Cast Pipe is dull and weak. Old Materials have slumped off 
50c. per ton on a dozen lines, with a weak tone pervading 
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the whole market. Metals are weak, with no changes in 
price. The Coke market in Chicago is suffering from the 
presence of large tonnages of Coke on track subject to de- 
murrage. Wire products, while strong in comparison with 
other lines of Steel, are not what they were two weeks ago. 
This general dullness is taken by men well posted and ex- 
perienced in the trade as being only temporary and hope is 
expressed that another week will see a decided change for 
the better. This has been a buyers’ week. 


Pig Iron.—Considerable apprehension is felt here that 
the untenable demands made by masters and pilots of lake 
vessels may result in a protracted tie up of lake navigation. 
The demands of the Captains’ Association are taken by ves- 
sel owners to mean a surrender on the part of the owners of 
practically all voice in the control and management of their 
property, and for this reasen the sentiment among Chicago 
vessel owners is that they prefer to have their vessels lie idle 
through the whole season rather than accede to the demands. A 
meeting is scheduled for Thursday of this week at Cleve- 
land, at which some decided stand will be taken one way or 
another. Ice is breaking up on Lake Superior, and some 
vessels have already passed through the Sault. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to know that only four years duf- 
ing the last 100 years has navigation opened up as late as it 
has the present season. Pig Iron is decidedly weaker in 
tone, with a drop of 50c. in maximum prices on Northern 
Iron and the minimum price indeterminate. While there is 
all sorts of talk about Southern Iron being sold on the basis 
of $9.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, no documentary 
evidence is at hand to prove that such a cut has been made. 
Certain it is that the supply of Iron exceeds the demand, and 
that every prospective order is competed for by numerous in- 
terests. The cut on the maximum price of Northern Iron 
and the general weakness in the Northern market may be 
taken as an indication of a determination on the part of 
Northern furnaces not to permit the Southern interests to 
take away from them that tonnage of Iron that goes either 
North or South, according to the price advantage. In gen- 
eral it may be taken as an axiom that a certain percentage of 
Northern Iron will be bought by foundrymen and a certain 
percentage of Southern Iron, while a certain percentage 
goes either way, according to price. It is the practice of 
foundrymen, as is well known, to mix Northern and South- 
ern [rons in order to secure a grade desired, and to combine 
with both in many cases as large a percentage of Scrap as 
is permitted by the character of casting that is to be made, or 
that is made advantageous by the saving accomplished by the 
use of Scrap instead of Iron. One lot of about 2500 tons of 
Nos. 1 and 2 Northern was sold to an implement concern at 
Racine during the week at a price that is not announced. 
There is but little present demand for Basic Iron in this mar- 
ket, and the price nominally remains on the $10, Birming- 
ham, basis. Standard Bessemer has lost 50c. of its last 
week’s price. As indicated above, the prices below for North- 
ern Iron represent the maximum, with a minimum depend- 
ing upon the magnitude and desirability of the order. We 
quote: 


bake Superior Charcoal.............. $15.00 to $15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ -ee- to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ «++. to 14.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ .-+- to ‘18.50 
eS OS er -+-. to 14.50 
Qhio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 15.80 to 15.80 
1 Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 14.80 to 15.30 
| Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.65to 15.65 
DS Ean bbe cc ce eee eens cos ae 
ees = eer .... to 18.65 
SD SOU OR, Bad cccvcssecess soos SO Tee 
BOMEROT COR, TOs Boss sicasic costins coos 2 eee 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ er | 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ -++- to 18.65 
SY kL ee -.+. to 12.40 
CII 6°60 c oh'.6in 6 Kaus 0 614 cm ® oop e OO 2238 
NS ee 15.30 to 15.80 
Standard Bessemer................5-. 15.80 to 16.80 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... « 16.80to 18.30 
Alabama chub nth bbe aeenesed 13.65 to 13.90 
WE: ERs 0 0-0n.550:0 9.0005 RS ASD SS 14.60 to 14.85 


Billets.—Small lots of 50 to 100 tons each of Forging 
Billets and Rolling Billets have been sold in this market 
during the week past, in must cases at association prices, with 
here and there a slight cut made by the minority independent 
interests. The activity of wagon manufacturers continues 
to call for good tonnages of Skein and Axle Billets. Prices 
are unchanged on the basis of: Forging Billets, 4 x 4 and 
larger, $24 per gross ton, Chicago, in carload lots; Axle Bil- 
lets and Billets smaller than 4 x 4, $25. 


Rails and Track Supplics.—The leading interest sold 
about 12,000 tons of Rails last week, of which the largest 
order was 6500 tons for a Southwestern railroad. The gen- 
eral business on Standard Section Rails may be said to be 
light and unsatisfactory. Bookings on Light Rails are ex- 
tremely few. Prices on Rails and Track Supplies are un- 
changed, as follows: Standard Section Rails, $28 per ton for 
500-ton lots and greater; Light Rails, $25 to $27 per ton. 
Angle Bars are still quoted at 1.40c. to 1.50c. Spikes at 1.65c. 
to 1.75c., base, while Track Bolts have been reduced to 
2.30c. to 2.35c., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 1b5c. 
extra for Hexagon Nuts. 
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Structural Material.—Reports on the condition of the 
Structural Steel market from a variety of sources vary 
with the personal equation of the man or firm making the 
report. In general, it may be said that business is slow and 
unsatisfactory and considerably behind what had been hoped 
for, with here and there an exception in a man or firm who 
claim that they are securing a business that is highly satis- 
factory to them. There is stil] a great deal of unrest in the 
labor market and the disposition to delay the erection of 
buildings that are really necessary in the hope that better 
financial conditions may prevail or that lower labor and 
material cost may be secured. Prices are unchanged, both 
from mill and store, as follows: I-Beams and Channels up to 
and including 15 inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and 
larger, 1.76%c., Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store 
prices on Structurals are as follows: Angles, Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, base sizes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Tees, 2.05c. to 2.15c., 
either random lengths or cut to lengths 5 feet and over. 

Plates.—The slight improvement noted during the last 
few weeks has continued, although that does not mean that 
the Plate business is good by any means, as it has been so 
poor in the past that a vast betterment will be necessary to 
place the business on a basis satisfactory to the mills. A 
slight improvement is noted in orders from contract boiler 
shops, which have been extremely slow in their demands 
during the past few months. Prices are unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Tank Steel, %4-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Flange 
Steel, 1.8644c.; Marine, 1.9644c.; Universal Mill Plate, 
1.76%4c. to 1.8114c.; 3-16 inch Tank, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 
1.914%4c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; No. 10, 1.9144c. to 1.96%4c.; No. 
11, 1.96%4c. to 2.0144c.; No. 12, 2.0114c. to 2.06%4c. Store 
prices are as follows: Tank Plate, 100 inches wide or less, 
14-inch and heavier, 2c. to 2.10c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c. to 2.15¢. ; 
Nos. 8 and 10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 
100 Ibs. extra. 

Sheets.—Conditions on Sheets are unchanged. Associa- 
tion prices are being maintained with fair uniformity by 
the leading producer and by such independents as are in the 
Independent Sheet Producers’ Association, but the cutting of 
prices from $1 to $3 per ton is still in evidence, particularly 
on narrow sizes made by small independent mills. It is a 
strange fact that while Sheet mills are crying for business 
they have still unfilled orders on their books back as far as 
last January, it being even more difficult now to secure 
delivery of specifications than it was in the days when mills 
were full of business, as the low prices being quoted make it 
necessary for mills to bunch their rolling orders in such a 
way as to secure a good run of each size. The fact that speci- 
fications are not as numerous as they were in good times 
makes it frequently necessary to wait months before other 
orders for combination with orders already received come 
in in sufficient volume to permit rolling orders to be placed 
with the mills for such odd sizes. Association prices are as 
follows: Nos. 9 and 10, 2.0114c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 2.06%4c. ; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 2.1144c.; Nos. 15 to 17, 2.16%4c.; Nos. 18 
to 21, 2.2114c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.2614c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.31l4c. ; No. 27, 2.3614c.; No. 28, 2.4614c.; No. 29, 2.5644c. ; 
No. 30, 2.71%4c. Store prices on Sheets, 16 gauge and 
heavier, have been revised and reduced, as follows: Nos. 
8 and 10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.15¢c. to 2.25c.; No. 14, 
2.25c. to 2.35¢c.; No. 16, 2.80c. to 2.40c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.50c. to 2.55c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 
2.65c. to 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 
2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 30, 3.10c. to 3.15c. Gal- 
vanized Sheets are stil] quoted at from 80 to 80 and 5 dis- 
count, Pittsburgh, in car lots. Store prices on Galvanized 
Sheets remain unchanged at 75 and 7% to 75 and 10 per 
cent. discount. 


Bars.—It may be taken as a fact that the price of Bar 
Iron is now squarely 1.45c., base, half extras, Chicago, in 
carload lots. This means that the price at the mills ranges 
from 1.35c. to 1.42%4c., according to the freight cost between 
the mill and Chicago, although quotations are not made 
ordinarily by the mills on the basis of these lower figures. 
The reduction of $1 per ton in the price of Bar Iron has 
not materially increased the tonnage of orders received by 
the Iron mills, while it has reduced their profits or in- 
creased their losses just $1 per ton. Steel Bars are in a 
different category from Iron, inasmuch as the interests 
producing them are able to hold the prices firmly without 
regard to the price on Iron. Steel is firm at 1.35c., mill, 
which makes 1.51%4c., base, half extras, Chicago, in carload 
lots. Business in Bars is naturally dull because of the 
large tonnages placed before the recent advance, though 
specifications from implement and wagon manufacturers for 
Bars and Tire are highly satisfactory. The Hoop business 
is quiet, as is natural from the fact that the large buyers 
covered their requirements for a number of months just 
previous to the recent advance. The price remains un- 
changed at 1.40c. rates, full extras, Pittsburgh, or 1.56%4c., 
Chicago. Store prices are unchanged, as follows: Iron 
Bars, 1.75c., base, full extras; Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c., 


, base, half extras; Hoops, 2.10c. rates, full extras. 


Merchant Steel.—Leading interests report that a sat- 
isfactory number of contracts from representative implement 
concerns for deliveries between July 1, 1904, and July 1, 
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1405, are being booked, but that present specifications on 
the part of implement concerns for quick delivery on this 
year’s contracts are naturally slow, as the majority of such 
requirements have been met. Prices remain unchanged, as 
follows: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the general trade, 2c. 
to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.764c. to 
1.8144c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.7114c. to 1.76%4c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, flat, 1.5644c. to 1.6144. ; Sleigh Shoe, concave and con- 
vex, 1.6614c. to 1.7144c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.06%4c. to 2.1144c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 614¢. 
to Sc.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting 
at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car 
lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe business is still good, but 
nothing like it was a month ago, when mills were crowded 
to their capacity. On the other hand, it is encouraging 
to note that the consumption of Pipe is increasing with the 
improving weather conditions that make building possible 


over a wider and wider area. Prices are unchanged, as 
follows : 
-—Steel ro --Guar. Wr'ght Iron.— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Ky - & NON: heen 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 
a eae 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
% beg ies neers 73.35 63.35 71.35 61.35 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—A barely noticeable increase of business 
is coming from contract boiler shops, which have been and 
still are below normal in their demand for Tubes. The prices 
quoted below are the discounts named by the leading pro- 
ducer for delivery at Chicago in carload lots, though inde- 
pendent interests are naming somewhat lower prices, par- 
ticularly on Charcoal Iron Tubes. The official prices of the 
leading producer are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel Iron. steel. 
“f° mR See ee 43.35 40.80 53.35 
pe eee 55.85 38.35 40.35 
oe ae baa ® wade Ke eee 58.35 43.35 40.35 
2% to 5 inches.............. 64.35 50.85 { UP,t9 4 in. 
er ee I cor: 6:04. sow a WU 55.85 38.35 


Agreed store discounts for delivery from store, Chicago, are 
as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel Iron. steel. 
DS ee os ob wd 6 6 cds 40 35 87% 
ee. SY ree 50 32 35 
-, ERS OS re 60 45 45 
6 ‘inches a eee 50 82% ‘ 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With every softening of the Pig Iron 
market the buying movement in Cast Iron Pipe is relaxed, 
and for that reason the last week’s business in Pipe has been 
relatively small. It is a noteworthy fact that Cast Iron 
Pipe buyers place their orders on an advancing market, and 
on an average throughout the year pay considerably higher 
than the minimum prices for their requirements. We re- 
peat last week’s quotations, as follows: $27 for 4-inch Water 
Pipe, $26 for 6 to 12 inch and $25 for larger than 12-inch, 
with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Materials.—The decline in prices of Old Materials 
continues, nearly half the items on the list being reduced 
this week about 50c. per ton compared with last week. These 
reductions include Old Steel Rails, Heavy Melting Steel 
Scrap, Railroad Wrought, Wrought Pipe and Flues, Machine 
Shop Turnings, Heavy Cast Scrap, Railroad and Agricul- 
tural Malleable. The leading buyer of Old Materials is 
practically out of the market for the present, and dealers 
are chary about loading up under present market conditions. 
The Illinois Central is offering about 1300 tons, the St. Paul 
3000 tons and the Wisconsin Central and other roads smaller 
lots of about 500 tons each. Prices are about as follows, 
per gross ton: 


OO Re TS 4 6a 6s nk Des 4. 0.00.9,9 $17.00 to $17.25 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 11.00 to 11.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

RGN S004 pads a0:d:8 +0 04d one ee 0cie 23.00 to 24.00 
Heav Rela 2 5 nats, for side tracks. hy : to 20.00 
Cr GY WI Sc cles ecidiceses dees 00 to 14.25 

r Melting “Steel eee 10.00 to 10.50 

Mixed St itis hk Chand eee eet aes 9.00 to 10.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

i sca cag etna teeen ends $13.50 to $14.00 
SOR) We Te pa bed cows 2b 'eb ce ue 17.25 to 17.50 
ee Be, PORT PORT eee 15.50 to 16.00 
ue 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to .50 
S Batiroad Wrougnt.......-ceses 11.00 to 11.50 
Shattin NESE CEG eeM Sb R bua cheat oe 0 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 NY INS. one Slee saa s 9.25 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 8.50to 9.00 
From Axle TUEMINGS. 0... cccccccccccee 8.50to 9.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 8.50to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.25to 7.50 
aD Tis £6 BAK. divine owen decevns 4.50to 5.00 
DERTOE DOSEN, ANG 0.406.450 0.0 00:66, 00. 00 00 4.50to 5.00 
SS aa aid Sarak 9.5% ob. © Oe < owe 7.75 to 8.25 
COMMEET. BGG. cecdkiee Gee tesvivces’s 7.25to 7.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut in Sheets and Rings. 9.00to 9.50 
Feary: Cast BaP Ris.< g 0.0.0.6 0:0 Fe0ie ancece 0.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and po Cast Scrap.. 9.00 to 9.50 
pe Be ea 10.00 to 10.50 
. Agricultural Malleable............... 8.50to 9.00 
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_ Metals.—Busineéss is extremely dull, although the de- 
cided decrease in demand has not been of sufficient duration 
and prominence to affect prices thus far. We therefore 
repeat last week’s quotations, as follows: Copper is un- 


changed but firm in price at 13%c. for Casting and 13%c. 


for Lake; Pig Tin, 29%c. to 29.60c.; Pig Lead, 4.45c. for 
0U0-ton lots, 4.60c. for car lots and 4.80c. to 4.85c. for small 
lots. Spelter has advanced to 5.20c. to 5.35¢c. Sheet Zine 
has been boosted 30c. per 100 Ibs., and is now quoted at 
6.20c. in car lots, Chicago, made up of 600-lb. casks, and 
6.45c. to 6.50¢e. on less than car lots. Old Metals are steady 
at previous prices. We quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 
11%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 10%c.; Copper Clips, 10%%c.; Red 
Brass, 10%c.; Red Brass Borings, 9c.; Yellow Brass, 


Heavy, 8%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 65¢c.; Light Brass, 
6l4c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zinc, 3%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 1846c.; 
Block Tin Pipe, 24c. 

Coke.—The road of the Coke salesman in this territory 
is a thorny one, as prices are badly demoralized by the 
avalanche of Coke that has been received during the last 
two or three weeks as a result of the letting loose of the 
floodgates of transportation which had been closed during 
the months of February, March and particularly April. 
This Coke on track costs its owners $1 per car per day for 
demurrage, and their desire to get out from under this 
accumulating cost leads them to offer extremely low prices. 
It is not impossible to buy 72-hour Foundry Coke on track, 
Chicago, as low as $4 per ton, though in cases of this kind 
the buyer must not be too particular about the quality or 
analysis of the Coke. Ruling prices may be said to be from 
$4.25 to $4.80, Chicago, for 72-hour Foundry Coke, the 
wide divergence between low and high prices named depend- 
ing upon the known value of the Coke. 


The National Tube Company have moved their Chicago 
offices from the third floor of the Western Union Building 
to the eleventh floor of the Rookery. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have moved 
their Chicago offices from the Marquette Building to the 
eleventh floor of the Rookery. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company have moved from the 
Western Union Building to the eighth floor of the Rookery, 
Chicago. 

R. M. Cherrie & Co., dealers in Old Metals, have removed 
from the second floor to larger quarters on the third floor 
of the Western Union Building, Chicago. 

The Cambria Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Stee! 
Company, represented in the West by Clifford J. Ellis, 
have extended their offices on the second floor of the West- 
ern Union Building, Chicago, into rooms formerly occupied 
by the Emlyn Iron Works and R. M. Cherrie & Co. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company have moved from 
the seventh floor of the Rookery to the Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago. 

M. K. French of the firm of L. K. Hirsch & Co., the 
Rookery, Chicago, has been appointed sales agent for the 
State of Illinois for the chainless touring car built by the 
Reed Mfg. Company, Detroit. 

The Chicago office of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company, formerly in the Old Colony Building, having 
proved too small for their increasing business, the company 
have moved to a suite on the sixth floor of the Railway 
Exchange Building, located on the corner of Jackson boule- 
vard and Michigan avenue. H. L. Schamberg is in charge. 





Philadelphia. 


Forrest BurpiIne, May 2, 1904. 

There is not much that need to be said in regard to 
conditions in the Iron and Steel trades, as they are prac- 
tically the same as they were a week ago. Business may 
be a little duller and prices a shade easier, but beyond that 
there is no essential change. The question naturally arises, 
Why are all the markets so dull and why is there so little 
interest manifested in things? To answer this is like 
threshing old straw, but it ought to be answered in some 
way. The correct answer is that business is dull and 
apathetic because conditions are uncertain. If they were 
known to be distinctly bad, things would be worse than 
they are and prices would be lower. On the other hand, if 
they were known to be distinctly good, bargain hunters 
would be around and prices would easily advance. But as 
matters stand to-day business is neither good nor bad, and 
there is no means of knowing in which direction the next 
movement will be. There are influences on both sides 
which might lead to extraordinary conditions if they were 
not counterbalanced by others of an opposite character. 
Who knows whether crops are going to be good or bad, or 
whether the extraordinary financial conditions are going 
to be surmounted without serious disturbances or not? Who 
knows what the political conditions will be six months hence, 
or what complications may arise out of the war between 
Japan and Russia? Of course—and properly—it is as- 
sumed that these will all come out right in the long run, 
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but in the meanwhile they are pregnant with possibilities ; 
and as there is already a feeling of uncertainty, if not of 
anxiety, it is no wonder that business hesitates until the 


outlook becomes clearer. For the time being, therefore, it 
will be futile to look for activity, and it may be a task of 
considerable difficulty to maintain even the statu quo, 


Pig Iron.—The market is extremely dull, and under the 
circumstances it is surprising how well prices are main- 
tained. ‘The favorable feature is that furnaces are well sold 
up for May and June, so that there is no need for any im- 
mediate drop in prices. Beyond June there is no doubt that 
prices will be governed by the demand. There must either be 
a good deal of new business, or a good many furnaces must 
be blown out, otherwise overproduction will surely affect 
prices. This is what the trade are up against, but how it 
will turn out remains to be seen. There is no change from 
last week’s prices, and it is by no means certain that the mar- 
ket is weak, although there can be no question as to its dull- 
ness. Fifteen dollars for No. 2 X Foundry appears to be as 
low as can be done, some stick to $15.25 or better, but the 
volume of business is very small, so that there is some room 
for doubt what would be accepted on bids for large lots. The 
events of the week have been rather in favor of easier prices. 
Coke is lower than it has been since 1902, ores are lower, and 
as the demand is of an indifferent character, it is somewhat 
surprising that these influences have not been reflected in 

“quotations, but so far they have not been felt. A fair average 
‘of to-day’s prices would be about as follows for deliveries in 


buyers’ yards, Philadelphia or nearby points: 
SR OS ee eee $15.75 to $16.00 
Se ae Es Fe bVecid oe cvvecevons 15.00 to 15.25 
BOs Be a vc vcd oboe cae svcgeees 14.50 to 14.75 
Alabama No. 2, rail shipment......... 14.25 to 14.50 
Alabama No. 2, on dock...........++-- 13.50 to 13.75 
Standard Gray Forge..........-++++. 13.75 to 14.00 
Ordinary Gray Forge.............+..-- 13.00 to 13.25 
PE. Si cb tn'60 060.005.007.000 baa tones 14.00 to 14.10 


Steel.—The demand has fallen to almost nothing, but 
this is believed to be only a temporary condition. The 
quotation is continued at $25, delivered, on small lots. 


Plates.—The demand is very disappointing, and work is 
not likely to be very abundant during the summer months. 
Some business is coming in all the time, but it is of a desul- 
tory character, and barely offsets the daily deliveries. There 
is plenty of work talked about, and which will no doubt ma- 
terialize sooner or later, but it is the uncertainty as to time 
that checks any immediate buoyancy. Prices are unchanged, 


as follows: 
Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4% inch and heavier...... +i 1.78% 
‘Tank Eteel, Ass sce bb. 5:0 os 0 mein 1.83% 1.881% 
Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G....1.88 1.93 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G. oe 98 2.03 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83% 1.88% 
Commercial Fire Box Steel.......... 1. 9314 1.98% 
i Stns. tia dwt oe ce 6s a 0a 7 2.08% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.231% 2.28 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per lb. extra 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches........ 10 ry 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ 15 - 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ -25 ' 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 2 
Plates over 130 inches.............. 1.00 = 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 
= varying not more than 4 
ches in width at ends, narrowest 
end being not less than 30 inches).. .10 ” 
PT SE, .cccccebseonececres .20 
Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—Business comes in dribs, a fair 
volume in the aggregate, but nothing to bank on for future 
operations. ‘There is a great deal of work to be done, and it 
is somewhat probable that it will develop in the near future. 
but for the present it is a matter of faith and hope rather 
than reality. Prices unchanged: Beams, Channels and An- 
gles, 1.73%c. to 1.85c., according to specifications, and smali 
Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 


Bars.—The demand is much less active than it was two 
or three weeks ago, although as yet there is no real scarcity 
of work. But it is disappointing that new business devel- 
ops so slowly, as at this season, if at all, mills should be pil- 
ing up a considerable amount of work. Prices are unchanged, 
‘but the extreme figures are less in evidence than they were 
some time ago, and good business can be placed at about 
1.5¢c. for either Refined Bar Iron or Soft Steel. Speciai 
qualities command aq little more money, but 1.5c. is a fair 
average quotation. 


Sheets.—Dull as can be, and for the season the move- 
ment is very light. The day to day demand is fairly active, 
but that appears to be about all that can be depended on for 
the present, as comparatively little provision is being made 
for later requirements. 

Old Material.—This is the dullest and the weakest end 
of the business at the present time. Supplies are increasing, 
while buyers are “ back stepping” as fast as they can. It is 


impossible to give exact quotations, but the inside figures are , 


about what would be paid, while the outside are what sellers 
ask. The feeling is very weak, although it is by no means cer- 
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tain that inside figures would meet immediate acceptance. 
Bids and offers are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards: 


ee eee ree $13.00 to pet = 
Low Phosphorus Serap, nominal....... 17.50 to 


ee eee eee ere ee 16.00 to 17:00 
CG Fe IS hie 9:04 de mea ss con eeu 17.25 to 18.00 
I I 0 brio dbase 40 cacwrmanen 21.00 to 22.00 
en SN EE, 9.0 a iS des oe as bee cela 20.00 to 21.00 
Ce 6. k Vb wesc the es eask des 12.00 to 13.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No, 1 Wrought.... 17.00to 18.00 
BA alicia 3.Adial am 64 2 26.8 6: 14.00 to 15.00 
I IN ale 6. 6 Gut. nek acece aes 12.50 to 13.00 
NO. 2 PORGO Bile BORED. ccs ccc cvece 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap (Ordinary) . 10.00 to 10.50 
hs 05s se crnk base oe 0d 10.00 to 10.50 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 11.00 to 11.50 
CE as BROS Ca db siwew ee 66 7.00to 7.50 
Ne A rere rrr 11.00 to 11.50 
WROURDC ETO BACs oc.cccsdocorsccecss 12.00 to 12.50 
————__>-oe__——_ 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 3, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—The Ore situation, as far as lake rates are 
concerned, has not changed in any material respect. The 
shippers, not being in any position to talk, have made no 
proposition on Ore rates. The vesselmen are talking about 
holding out for high rates, but are mostly concerned in 
straightening out some snarls which have occurred in the 
labor situation. The interlake channels are not yet free of 
ice, and the result is that the opening of the season of nav- 
igation seems a good while in future. 


Pig Iron.—The situation in this territory has not been 
very good during the past week. The tendency among con- 
sumers is to wait for lower prices when Ore prices have 
been reduced. Foundry prices are holding steady for first 
half delivery at $13.25 to $13.50 in the Valleys. Southern 
producers are disposed to sell Iron in this territory, if pos- 
sible, but are getting little business. They are holding for 
$10, Birmingham. In the Basic trade there has been very lit- 
tle inquiry and hardly any business. It is apparent that 
some of the producers are in need of business and orders are 
desired, but the amount yet to be sold for first half delivery 
is not large. The market is at present properly represented 
by a quotation of $13 in the Valleys either for spot or long 
time delivery. The Bessemer trade is very quiet at $13, at 
the furnace. The Coke situation is considerably easier. 
Shipments are rapid. Prices hold at about $2.25 to $2.40 for 
good 72-hour Foundry Coke, with good furnace Coke ranging 
between $1.50 and $1.65, at the oven. We quote Pig Iron 
prices, f.o.b. cars Cleveland, about as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $14.25 to $14.50 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.25 to 13.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 s+ iets. 8 Sewem 1s to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. we. - 16.50 = 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ 23.45 
Sout ome SE, ROL Bi vc ccseacces 19.50 = 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoai.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Finished Steel situation 
in this territory has kept pace with the general industrial 
situation throughout this district, being quiet in the main. 
The best buyers have been the agricultural implement 
works, but the possible failure of the wheat crop is just now 
having a dampening influence. There has been talk of weak- 
ness in Bar Iron and some business is known to have been 
covered at $1 off the recently quoted prices. The amount of 
business done at that figure, however, hardly establishes a 
market. The quotation generally prevailing is 1.40c., Pitts- 
burgh. The Steel Bar situation is firm, but not buoyant, 
the buying being light, although specifications against con- 
tracts have been steady. The price holds at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer. The Structural! trade in this territory 
has been light. Two or three inquiries are of some impor- 
tance. The city of Cleveland is planning to erect some 
municipal buildings, and other public contracts pending 
promise a fair amount of tonnage. In addition two or three 
buildings for commercial purposes have been planned. Big 
Plate buyers are holding off and only occasional orders re- 
lieve the dullness of the market. The bad outlook for fruit 
in this territory and the unfavorable weather conditions 
throughout have worked together to cause a light demand for 
Sheets. At times the independent concerns show a disposi- 
tion to cut, and reductions of from $1 to $4 a ton on Black 
Sheets have been heard. Association prices have ruled, in 
the main, and are continued as follows: For No. 27 Black 
Sheets out of stock, 2.50c.; for the same gauge in one pass 
cold rolled in car lots at the mill, 2.25c. to 2.30c. Galvanized 
Sheets are sold 75, 10 and 5 off list for Nos. 16 to 20, while 
No. 22 and lighter are sold at 75, 10 and 7% off list. The 


call for Light Rails has eased up materially. Standard Rails 
are being inquired for, but no buying movement has started. 
Prices hold at $28, Pittsburgh, for Standard Rails and $24 
to $25 for Light Rails. 
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Old Material.—The market has been extremely dull. 
Some of the grades show considerable weakness. Prices are 
continued, many of them being nominal, as follows, all gross 
tons: Old Steel Rails, $13 to $14; Old Car Wheels, $13 to 
$14; Heavy Melting Steel, $13. All net tons: Cast Borings, 
$5 to $5.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $12.50 to $13; No. 1 
Busheling, $11 to $11.50; Wrought Turnings, $7 to $7.50; 
1. Car Axles, $18; No. 1 Cast, $11 to $12; Stove Plate, 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BurILpine, May 4, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The dissolution of the Ore Association and 
open prices this year on Ore will probably have a very dis- 
quieting effect on the Pig Iron market. The independent Ore 
producers were unable to adjust their differences at the meet- 
ing in Cleveland on Tuesday and decided to abandon all at- 
tempts to continue the Ore Association this year. The United 
States Steel Corporation took the position that they would 
not buy any Ore from outside producers, and agreed to mine 
only sufficient Ore to meet their own requirements. They also 
agreed to the reduction in prices, but there were other points 
that could not be arranged, and it is a matter of regret that 
the Ore Association has been dissolved. There is practically 
nothing doing in Bessemer Iron, the nominal price of which 
is $13, Valley, but on a firm offer this would probably be 
shaded. Foundry Iron is lower in price and is held at $12.40 
to $12.50, Valley, or $13.25 to $13.35, Pittsburgh. Forge is 
nominally $12.75, Pittsburgh, but is weak at that price, with 
little or no demand. 





Steel.—There is not much new tonnage being placed in 
Steel, and should there be any material decline in price of 
Bessemer Pig it may be necessary to readjust prices of 
Billets and Bars on a lower basis. The fairly active demand 
for Sheets and the very heavy demand for Tin Plate are 
taking the output of Sheet and Tin Bars about as fast as 
made, and some of the Sheet and Tin Plate mills are having 
trouble in getting Bars as fast as needed. We quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Billets at $23; Long Sheet and 
Tin Bars, $24, and Cut Sheet and Tin Bars, $24.50, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 

The closing of negotiations for the purchase of Clairton 
Steel Company is the only item of interest. The contract for 
Billets, made by the Crucible Stee] Company with the Stee! 
Corporation, is not on a sliding scale, as generally supposed, 
based on the price of Bessemer Pig Iron, but the price to 
be paid for these Billets will be arranged each month between 
the Crucible Steel Company and the Steel Corporation, the 
Crucible Company paying a certain percentage under the 
market price for Billets. Based on present prices of Besse- 
mer and Open Hearth Billets, the cost to the Crucible Steel 
Company would be between $20 and $21, delivered. The ac- 
quiring of a half interest in the Ore properties of the Clair- 
ton Steel Company by the Steel Corporation gives the cor- 
poration a considerable tonnage of Ore, and this was one of 
the most valuable assets of the Clairton Company. The two 
blast furnaces and Open Hearth plant of the Clairton Steel 
Company are now being operated on account of the Steel 
Corporation, but the formal transfer of the properties will 
not be made until May 20. In the meantime, the various 
officials of the Clairton Company will resign and arrange- 
ments will be made by the Crucible Steel Company to pay 
the indebtedness of the Clairton Company, which amounts to 
about $1,750,000. We understand that the creditors of the 
Clairton Steel Company are to be paid in 6, 12 and 18 
months’ notes of the Crucible Steel Company without in- 
terest. 

Matters in the Iron trade are extremely quiet and it 
is claimed that the situation is duller to-day than at any 
time in the early part of the year, but this is probably 
stretching it a little. At the same time it is a fact that 
demand for all kinds of Iron and Steel is quiet, with the 
exception of three or four lines, notably Tin Plate, Pipe 
and Wire products, demand for which is good, but not 
as heavy as in the latter part of March and early in April. 
The nominal price of Bessemer Iron is $13, Valley, but 
there is not enough moving to fix a market. The only sale 
of Bessemer Iron of any note made in this market for more 
than a week was about 2000 tons sold to the Crucible Steel 
Company recently at a price equal to about $13.85, Pitts- 


burgh. Basic Lron is quiet and could be bought readily at 
$12.50, Valley furnace. Some low prices are being made 
on Foundry Iron, Northern No. 2 having sold recently as 
low as $12.40, Valley, or $13.25, Pittsburgh. Northern 
Gray Forge is held at $12.50 to $12.75, Pittsburgh. The 
demand for Finished Iron and Steel is of a hand to mouth 
character, buyers seeing no incentive to contract, but are 
placing orders only for actual needs. Plates are especially 
dull in demand. To save demurrage there have been some 
resales of Furnace Coke recently at comparatively low 
prices. The Scrap market is extremely dull, all kinds of 
Old Material having gone off more or less in price. It is 
the general opinion that the next three or four months in 
the Iron trade will be quiet. 


Ferromanganese.—There is practically no inquiry for 
Ferro, and we quote 80 per cent. domestic at $41.50 in large 
lots and $42 in small lots, delivered. We hear of sales of 
English Ferro at very low prices for delivery at points 
near seaboard. One such sale was at less than $40, deliv- 
ered, with an inland freight of 60c. a ton. 


Muck Bar.—There is absolutely no demand for Muck 
Bar and prices are very weak. We quote nominally at $25 
to $25.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer our lower 
price might be shaded. 


Wire Rods.—There is very little inquiry for Rods, the 
larger consumers being pretty well covered for some time 
ahead. The mills are still somewhat behind in delivery of 
Rods, but we do not hear of any new tonnage having been 
placed for some time. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Rods at $30.50 to $31, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—Prices on Skelp are fairly firm, but very little 
new tonnage is being placed. We quote Grooved Iron 
Skelp at 1.40c. to 1.45c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.50c. to 
1.52%c., and Grooved and Sheared Steel Skelp at 1.35c., all 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—As yet the expected orders for Rails from 
the leading roads have not been placed. It is claimed there 
are inquiries in the market for a good deal of tonnage, but 
these have not resulted in actual business. Recently several 
railroad officials have expressed themselves as strongly op- 
posed to paying $28 a ton for Rails, and insist that the 
price must be reduced before the mills can reasonably ex- 
pect any large contracts. We quote Standard Sections at 
$28, at mill. Low prices continue to be made on Light Rails, 
a recent sale of 35-lb. Sections having been made at $21.50, at 
mill. The general schedule on Light Rails is $23 for 25 to 
45 Ibs., $24 for 16 to 20 Ibs., $26 for 10 to 12 lbs. and $28 
for 8-lb. Sections. 


Structural Material.—No large contracts have been 
placed since our last report. The Lake Shore road is in the 
market for some bridge work and the Chicago & North- 
western has also placed some tonnage. It is evident, how- 
ever, that railroad requirements this year will be smaller than 
usual. A good many small jobs are coming in which aggre- 
gate a fair tonnage. Additional departments of the Am- 
bridge works of the American Bridge Company are being 
started. There is no change in prices and ‘ve quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—The demand for Plates continues dull and the 
outlook is not encouraging by any means. The car shops 
are placing very little tonnage and the general trade is 
buying from hand to mouth. We quote: Tank Plate, 44-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association speci- 
fications, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Locomotive Fire Box, 
not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates 
more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plates 
3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 ex- 
tra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on carload 
lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms net 
cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The unevenness in price of Sheets noted in 
our last report is more pronounced, and is no doubt due to 
the 18 per cent. reduction in wages made recently. It is said 
that some contracts for Sheets placed some time ago have 
been readjusted on a lower basis. Demand for Sheets is 
fairly active, the leading interest operating about 75 per 
cent. of its capacity. We quote: No. 26 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 2.05c. to 2.10c.; No. 
27. 2.10ce. to 2.15¢., and No. 28, 2.20c. to 2.25c., f.o.b. at 
mill, for carload lots. Galvanized Sheets are held at 2.85c. 
for No. 26, 3.04c. for No. 27 and 3.23c. for No. 28, in car- 
load lots, for ordinary specifications. For large tonnage 
and attractive sizes these prices would be slightly shaded. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over above prices for 
small lots from store. 
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Bars.—Tonnage in Iron and Steel Bars is only mod- 
erate, but is not as heavy as two or three weeks ago. The 
otticial price of 1.35¢c. on Steel Bars is being firmly held, 
but prices of Iron Bars are slightly weaker, a few of the 
mills being apparently anxious for business and are dis- 
posed to shade prices to get it. Specifications on contracts 
are not coming in as rapidly as desired. We quote Iron 
Bars at 1.35c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.35c., 
l’ittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, with the usual differ- 
entials for less than carloads. On Open Hearth Bars $1 a 
ton advance is charged. 


Hoops and Cotton Ties.—The demand for Steel Hoops 
is only fair, and we quote these at 1.40c., Pietsburgh, and 
Steel Bands at 1.30c. to 1.35c., extras as per Steel card. 
Most of the tonnage in Cotton Ties for this year delivery 
has been placed and the mills are now working on these 
contracts. 


Merchant Pipe.—The advent of good weather is already 
being felt in a better demand for Merchant sizes in Pipe, ton- 
nage in the past week having shown a considerable increase. 
In the smaller sizes demand is quite good, and the leading 
Pipe mills are pretty well filled up for this and next month. 
A number of important oil and gas lines are projected, and, if 
put through, will require considerable tonnage. Prices are 
fairly firm, but our discounts are sometimes slightly shaded. 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to consumers in carloads are as 
follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
———Steel.— > — Iron.———_, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
5 66 56 











\%, 4 and % inch...... 68 58 
Rk Rs ct ce ae 71 61 69 59 
GO OG OI ca cccece 75 65 73 63 
TOO: RO Pi i sn 2 os 71 61 68 58 
Extra strong, plain ends, 

\% to 8 inches...... 67 57 64 54 


Double extra strong, 
lain ends, % to 8&8 
RE SU wo escccuses 59 49 56 46 


Boiler Tubes.—We note a moderate demand for Boiler 
Tubes, but the railroads are buying very sparingly, tonnage 
from this class of consumers being much lighter than usual. 
There is some unevenness in prices, some of the mills shad- 
ing our quotations more or less, depending on the order. 
Official discounts:to consumers in carloads, which, however, 
are shaded 5 per cent. or more by some of the mills, are as 
follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


i Nn Sine meh came aad +. 0s.0 42% ¢ 
Ee re 55% 38 
yk OES AIRES ae 58 43 
ee Pee ED ils ai vn winch ob cab oe Me std 6414 50% 
Ee ee ere 55% 38 


Merchant Steel.—Tonnage in April showed a consider- 
able falling off as compared with the previous month. Speci- 
fications on contracts are not coming in as fast as the mills 
would like. Demand for high grade Tool Steels is reported 
by several mills to be quite active. We quote: Hexagon 
Steel Bars, 1.60c. for Bessemer and 1.65c. for Open Hearth ; 
Plow Steel, 6-inch and under, 1.40c. for Bessemer and 1.45c. 
for Open Hearth; Plow Slabs, %-inch and heavier, 1.65c.; 
Tire Steel, smooth finish, % x 3-16 and larger, 1.65c. flat; 
Toe Calk, 1.90c.; Carriage Spring Steel, 1.75c. The demand 
for Shafting is fairly active, and we quote at 52 per cent. off 
in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads delivered in 
base territory. 


Tin Plate.—The slight wage trouble in some of the Tin 
Plate mills referred to last week has disappeared. Demand 
for Tin Plate is very active and all the mills of the leading 
interest are being operated to utmost capacity. The in- 
dependent mills are also very busy and consumers of Tin 
Plate who have contracts placed are having trouble in get- 
ting prompt deliveries. We quote 100-lb. Coke Ternes at 
$3.40 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—Prices on Spelter have weakened further and 
Prime Western grades are now offered at 5.13\4c. to 5.154%4c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market is excessively 
dull and practically no tonnage is moving. Heavy Melting 
Scrap is freely offered at $13, Pittsburgh, without finding 
buyers. The Clairton Steel Company, the leading consumers 
of Heavy Scrap in this district, are filled up for the next 
several months. We quote Old Steel Rails at $13 to $13.25 
in gross tons. No. 1 Wrought Scrap is $12.50 to $12.75 in 
net tons. Rerolling Rails are $14.75 to $15 in gross tons. 
Prices on all kinds of Scrap are merely nominal, not enough 
material being sold to fix a market. 


Coke.—Some resales of Furnace Coke, to save demurrage 
charges, have recently been made at low prices. The supply 
of cars is plentiful and this has a tendency to weaken prices 
of Coke. Demand for Foundry Coke is quiet and strictly 
Connellsville 72-hour is held at $2 to $2.15 a ton at oven. 
Best Connellsville Furnace Coke is held at about $1.60 a ton 
at oven, but there have been some resales at $1.50 a ton or 
lower. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 2, 1904. 

It is a very difficult matter to say anything of special 
interest concerning the Iron market. In one sense of the 
term things are at “sixes and sevens” and the market seems 
to be running itself. While apparently there seems to be 
but little interest manifested in the market, still there are 
certain signs that foretell a coming change. The market 
can’t remain in the condition it is at present for any length 
of time. We are certainly on the eve of a change of values; 
and that man is wise who can tell whether the change will 
be to higher or lower values. ‘Transactions were limited 
the past week and prices were variable. As was the case 
the preceding week, the close of the week showed a better 
inquiry, but it developed no business of significance. 

There was a feeling of the market for the lower grades 
particularly (that could not be supplied), by some large in- 
terests, but it resulted in no business and the would-be buy- 
ers withdrew disappointed at their failure to uncover the 
grades they wanted. The fact is that while there is a very 
moderate amount of those grades on hand they are not owned 
by the furnace interests, but by consumers who will take 
them when delivery is matured. Some of the interests which 
were fortunate enough to be able to supply [ron carrying cer- 
tain analyses had some business at very favorable prices. But 
it was in extent not great enough to make any of them 
wealthy. For these orders buyers paid a premium. Some 
iots of this class of Iron went at prices that were equal to 
$10.40 for No. 2 Soft, and some went at $10.50 for that 
grade. There was also a sale of 200 tons of No. 2 Foundry, 
special analysis, at $10.75; and, in one case, there was a sale 
of 130 tons at $10.85. Some doubting Thomas will be in- 
clined to doubt these figures, but they are matters of record. 
Even better than these figures has been done, as No. 1 
Foundry was sold at $11 and some No. 2 Foundry went, at 
$10.50. Some of these sales were reluctantly accepted, for 
they require special handling and special care. They must 
fulfill conditions to a nicety and it takes an inducing price 
to command their consideration. In some cases the Iron 
had to carry at least 3 per cent. Silicon, and in other cases 
some other element at a certain per cent. was required. 

The prices were acceptable, but the volume of business: 
was very moderate. The price quoted as being for straight 
grades included only small lots and were from smal] buyers, 
whose needs are supplied at monthly intervals. While these- 
sales were being made at the prices quoted, there were sellers 
of Iron on the basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry who were: 
not burdened with business. It was one of those cases 
where the seller who wanted business was sidetracked in 
favor of the one who was not seeking it. There was some 
selling of No. 2 Foundry at $10, but no amount of signifi- 
cance. One order of 2000 tons was accepted and one for 
1000 tons was put through. The preceding week there were 
three sellers of Iron on the basis of $10 for No. 2 Foundry, 
and this price was continued by them the past week without 
material business. It fact, it was a very quiet week in the 
Iron trade. 

Basic Iron is still held at $10, with practically no business 
doing in it. It is a hard matter to quote No. 3 Foundry. 
It is being priced by some at $9.50, while some who hold it 
in limited supply, would, at present, accept nothing less than 
$9.75. Information from buying markets of prominence is 
to the effect that it can be had on a basis of $9.25, Birming- 
ham, but the statement has no weight here in the face of the 
fact that it is held in very moderate supply. The condition 
of the market is tersely expressed when we say it is is a 
waiting market. Every Iron man is fully imbued with the 
knowledge that but a moderate degree of activity would 
clean up the furnace yards in less than a week, and they 
look for the necessary activity to do this before the end of 
this month. In the meantime attention is mainly directed 
to preparing for delivery of the Iron already sold, and there 
wil be cases where lapses in delivery will occur. Shipments 
are still quite free and there is no loss of time in getting 
the Iron away as fast as deliveries mature. 

The Pipe interests report again very favorably concern- 
ing business. They are still pretty well filled up with busi- 
ness and are having more thrust upon them. With some 
there is no effort being made to secure new business. Prices 
have stiffened some for 6-inch Pipe and the larger sizes. The 
base price is now $23 and some business is being taken. 

At the Steel mill they appear to have whipped in their 
fight with the discontented element among their labor, as 
they have secured a sufficient supply to make them independ- 
ent of their action. There is some revival of the talk of 
another Steel mill in this district, but it does-not come from 
men who have the money to build it. That the subject is 
being considered in a tentative way there is little doubt, and 
it is equally certain that no definite conclusions have been 
arrived at concerning it. 

Developments of properties are constantly going on and 
this applies particularly to coal properties. By the time 
the next coal season rolls around the problem will be to find 
the market for all we can mine. 

There has been a change in the administration of the 
affairs of the Sheffield Iron & Coal Company. Wm. Eden- 
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born has resigned the presidency and Mr. Peckitt of the 
Empire Steel & Iron Company succeeds him. No statement 
has yet been made of any change in the policy of the 
company. 

The Industrial Finance & Trust Company of this city, 
acting as fiscal agents, have concluded a transaction involving 
the purchase of 2000 acres of mineral lands in Marion 
County. The purchase has been turned over to the Reid’s Gay 
Oil, Gas & Mining Company. The land is said to carry a 
fine quality of coal, besides showing richness in gas and oil 
prospects. ‘The same parties have acquired an interest in 
similar property in Clay County and announce their in- 
tention to develop both properties. 

Among the new industries that are secured, we can men- 
tion the Steam Stone Works of Reed Brothers, who have 
completed their plant and are prepared to accept orders. 
It is the only plant of the kind here of any moment and was 
very much needed. 

—__—_~+ 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., May 4, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is scarcely anything to be noted in 
this market that can be regarded as interesting. It is 
severely quiet, and the general tone indicates less strength 
and activity than has prevailed for some time. There have 
been some small lots sold, but the tonnage is so slight, com- 
pared with what was expected, that it cuts but a very 
small figure in the way of volume. The Pipe companies 
apparently are very busy, while the foundries and other 
consumers of the higher grades of Iron are exceedingly 
quiet. To-day is the date set for the letting of bids for 
about 30,000 tons of Pipe for the new plant of the Cin- 
cinnati Water Works. It is understood that fully one-half 
of this amount will require a much better test of tensile 
strength than is ordinarily used in making these Pipes. 
There is no doubt but that there is plenty of Iron to be 
had on a $9.75, Birmingham, basis; in fact, one very large 
Southern interest has to-day openly promulgated these fig- 
ures. The outlook is not very promising, and sellers who 
have thoroughly canvassed the situation regard it as far 
from satisfactory. Freight rates from Hanging Rock dis- 
trict to Cincinnati, Ohio, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


een Ce, I. BG oc 6 0 cles vim’ vie Hx $13.00 to $13.25 
eG, PO Oy ic née ek ne wee we 12.50 to 12.75 
en ES, ES i'd a ofc o Slew ns weeas 12.00 to 12.25 
pe Ee ere ee 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 11.25to 11.50 
Ohio auvety, Te TAG AM Eee 6 o's new bare.ee 16.15 to 16.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.15 to 13.40 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.00 to $17.50 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.00 to 17.50 

Coke.—The Coke market is showing very little strength 
and demand is quite limited. Prices have dropped a shade 
lower, with a plentiful supply on hand. We quote, f.o.b. 
ovens: Connellsville, $1.75 to $2. 

Plates and Bars.—Prices are holding firm, with very 
little buying movement in evidence. Structural Iron, which 
at this season of the year usually is in great demand, is 
quiet, with nothing in sight to occasion any change for the 
better. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.40c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.70c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., 
with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.78c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in 
carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 
3-16 and heavier, 1.68c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The mills are quiet and dealers are un- 
able to dispose of their stock, even with prices shaded. 
There is practically no demand and a state of stagnation 
prevails. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $11 to $11.50 per 
net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $9.25 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$14.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $11 
to $11.50 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net ton; Car 
Wheels, $11 to $11.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$11.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 
per gross ton. 

—_3 +e 


It is understood that Neville Priestly, Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, who came to this country to 
study methods of railroading with the view of adopting 
them in building roads in India, has recommended the 
purchases of railroad equipment to be made in the United 
States. Mr. Priestly inspected the principal railroad sys- 
tems, and his report contains many valuable observations 
from an expert’s point of view. 
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Labor Notes. 


A machinists’ strike is in prospect in Chicago, mem- 
bers of the Machinists’ Union employed in many shops 
throughout the city having voted to demand an increase 
of 2 to 5 cents an hour. 


An edict was issued May 1 by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists ordering all their men in the em- 
ploy of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany to walk out on May 2. The negotiations for an ad- 
justment of the differences failed, President Ripley in- 
sisting before he would sign the schedule that the associa- 
tion give a guarantee safeguarding the company in the 
event any union in the association did not abide by the 
schedule. This was refused. At Albuquerque, N. M., on 
April 29, owing to the strike of the shopmen, the company 
secured a sweeping injunction against all striking em- 
ployees, restraining them from interfering with agents 
or employees of the road, from delaying or impeding the 
movements of trains and from entering on the company’s 
property or right of way. It is the most radical order 
of the kind ever issued by a court in that Territory. 
Official information from the railroad company is to the 
effect that their determined stand in negotiations pre- 
ceding the present trouble served to destroy the force of 
the strike ordered; that only 42 machinists are out on the 
Oklahoma and Southern Kansas divisions and the West- 
ern Grand division; that only 46 machinists are out on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé, covering 1500 miles of 
line; that the San Joaquin Valley men struck, but their 
places have been filled, and the large number of un- 
employed machinists, boiler makers and blacksmiths is 
solving the difficulty of replacing the strikers. Not one 
of their shops is entirely closed down, and some are run- 
ning with a full force of men. 


The carriage and wagon makers went on strike in 
New York on May 2, as had been threatened. The strike 
is due to the refusal of the employers to sign a wage scale 
and recognize the union. The employers refuse abso- 
lutely to recognize the union, saying that it is impossible 
to establish a wage scale in the business. The skill re- 
quired in the different branches and the methods are too 
varying to permit this. 


The boiler makers employed by the Boston & Albany 
division of the New York Central Railroad at Spring- 
field, Mass., have gone on strike because two of their 
number were discharged for a violation of shop rules. 


The right of manufacturing companies to operate their 
plants with non-union workmen is being upheld by re- 
peated decisions of the courts in Western Pennsylvania. 
The striking employees of the Phoenix Iron Works Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa., were, on April 29, enjoined from 
“interfering with the efforts of the proprietors of the 
plant to secure new workmen.” The striking employees 
of the Rochester Tumbler Company, Rochester, Pa., are 
also under an injunction not to interfere with the opera- 
tion of the plant. 


The Norway Iron & Steel Company’s plant at York, 
Pa., was closed last week for an indefinite period. The 
suspension is due to a strike of the molders against a 10 
per cent. reduction in wages. 


The strike of the Amalgamated Association at the Har- 
risburg Rolling Mills, Harrisburg, Pa., is still in force. 
The company will not recognize the union, and are not 
anxious to bring the strike to an end, as orders are at 
present at a very low ebb. 


——————_~>-___- 

ALONZO W. Porter, treasurer of the Brown Wire Gun 
Company, died April 28, at his apartments in the Grand 
Central Hotel, New York. He was born in Williamstown, 
Mass., and had been engaged in business in New York 
since his youth. The development of the Brown wire 
wound gun, for which an appropriation of $700,000 has ' 
just been made by the Government, was largely due to his 
efforts. 
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New York. 


New York, May 4, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—The volume of business originating in this 
immediate vicinity has been very small, and the market has? 
been exceedingly quiet. The tunnel contract went to two 
distant foundries, one at Wheeling and one at Buffalo, so 
that the metal will not be covered from furnaces tributary 
to this market. It is figured that the price for the Tunnel 
Lining Castings went at something like $24 per ton, which is 
exceedingly low for a machined Casting. The market for 
Southern Iron is weaker. We continue to quote: Northern 
No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; 
No. 2 Plain, $14.50 to $14.75, and Gray Forge, $13.75 to 
$14, tidewater. Tennessee and Alabama brands are quoted 
$13.75 to $14 for No. 2 Foundry and $13.25 to $13.50 for 
No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—We note sales of Standard Rails during 
the past 10 days aggregating 75,000 tons, the purchasers 
being trunk lines, coal roads, a New England and Western 
lines. We continue to quote $28, at mill, for Standard Sec- 
tions. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Current business is without special 
feature. No important lettings are at present in sight in 
this immediate locality. Manufacturers report the continued 
receipt of small orders, which are sufficiently numerous to 
keep their order books in good condition. Prices are un- 
changed, carload lots being quoted at $28 per gross ton for 6 
to 10 inch and $27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater. Large 
lots command special prices. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—In the experience of the 
American Bridge Company April proved a better month 
than March had been. The company’s sales for the month 
averaged considerably over 1000 tons a day. Most of the 
work now coming out is for buildings, the railroad demand 
still failing to develop anything of importance. The largest 
local contract in the structural line placed during the past 
week was one for a building in Jersey City which will re- 
quire 1800 tons, secured by an independent contractor. Very 
much to the gratification of local business interests, the 
opening days of this month have passed without any labor 
trouble of any consequence in the building trades. The 
way now appears to be clear for contractors to undertake 
the erection of buildings without much fear of interruption 
from this cause, but capitalists are disposed to wait in the 
hope that they may be able to secure building material at 
cheaper rates. The Plate trade shows no change from the 
inactive condition which has so long prevailed. The imme- 
diate outlook is not encouraging, as labor troubles have 
broken out afresh in shipyards and boiler shops, thus di- 
minishing the prospect of much demand from such trade. 
Bar Iron manufacturers report their order books comfortably 
filled, but new business is less active and reports are current 
of some shading of prices. The threatened strike in the 
wagon and carriage shops of this city went into effect on 
Monday, and from appearances is likely to continue for 
some time, as employers express a strong determination not 
to yield to the demands made upon them. We quote, at 
tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.7414c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.841l4c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in carload lots 
are 1.741l4c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Flange, 
1.9414c. to 2.10c. for Marine and 1.94%4c. to 2.50¢ for Fire 
Box, according to specifications. Refined Bar Iron and Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.49\4c. 


Old Material.—The market is very quiet. Consumers 
seem well supplied, and dealers are unable to effect sales, ex- 
cept at sharp concessions. The confidence which was creep- 
ing into the trade with the opening of spring disappeared 
almost before it could be said to have attained much develop- 
ment. Railroad companies that two months ago were firmly 
holding their accumulations of Old Material are now accept- 
ing the best offers made them, eagerly endeavoring to convert 
such accumulations into cash, evidently believing that it is 
useless to wait for better conditions. Prices are quoted as 
follows, per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 

oe ener an $16.00 to $16.5 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
DORN TED 6. 2 60 0 ss new es Onn 60 06's 18.00 to 19.00 
i ea ee 11.50 to 12.00 
ow ok See 16.00 to 17.00 
eG Meese GOP; BMGs vn owas eee sive cee 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 14.00 to 15.00 
"SOE Re er 13.50 to 14.00 
Pc awa hy eues ow ke ee ah 10.00 to 10.50 
ed me 8 ee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
SEPT Tee ree 4.50to 5.00 
ee. eS Se ci bss 2 6 7.00to 7.50 
ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
a Ks cs et Di ad weed a wes 9.50 to 10.00 
+e 


Negotiations between the Brotherhood of Boiler Mak- 
ers and the New York Metal Trades Association for a 
,new working agreement for this year have come to an 
end, and the riveters in many of the shops and local ship- 
yards have gone out. The point upon which the confer- 
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ence split was the maintenance of the open shop, which 
was insisted upon by the organization of employers. 
————_>»--e—__——_- 


United States Steel Corporation’s New Officers, 


At the regular monthly meeting of the directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation held May 3 at 71 Broad- 
way, New York, officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Henry Phipps was elected a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee in place of Charles M. Schwab, whose term of 
office had expired. The resignation of Francis H. Pea- 
body of Kidder, Peabody & Co. as a director was accepted. 
and Robert Winsor, his partner, was elected in his place. 
Mr. Peabody resigned because of ill health. George W. 
Perkins was re-elected chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee and Henry H. Rogers was also re-elected a member. 
The full membership of the Finance Committee is now 
as follows: George W. Perkins, chairman; Henry H. 
Rogers, Norman B. Ream, Peter A. B. Widener, Henry C. 
Frick, Robert Bacon, Henry Phipps, Elbert H. Gary, ea- 
officio; William BE. Corey, ev-officio. 

The directors re-elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board; 
William E. Corey, president; James Gayley, first vice- 
president; William B. Dickson, second vice-president ; 
Francis Lynde Stetson, general counsel; Richard Trimble, 
secretary and treasurer; William J. Filbert, comptroller. 

The by-laws of the corporation were amended by chang- 
ing the date of the monthly meetings of the board from 
the first Tuesday of the month to the last Tuesday of the 
month. The reason for the change is that, under the by- 
laws, as they previously existed, the question of dividends 
was considered on the first Tuesdays of April, July, Octo- 
ber and January, for the quarters ending with the months 
of March, June, September and December. This necessi- 
tated action based on an estimate of earnings for the last 
month of the quarter. The change in the by-laws will give 
opportunity to ascertain the exact figures before the day 
of the meeting of the board. 

—_-- oe ——————_ — 


The Chapman Iron, Coal & Coke Company. 


The Chapman Iron, Coal & Coke Company have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000,000 for the 
purpose of consolidating the various interests of the 
parties who own the Chapman Coal & Coke Company, 
who have extensive coal mines and coke ovens in the 
New River district, West Virginia, on the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The company have pur- 
chased Victoria Furnace at Goshen, Va., from the Alle- 
gheny Ore & Iron Company, which has been out of blast 
for about six months. It is their intention to overhaul 
the stack and put it in blast as soon as the necessary im- 
provements can be made. An electric ore handling plant 
and other modern machinery will be installed. Victoria 
Furnace has an annual capacity of 50,000 tons, and will 
be operated for the production of foundry iron. The com- 
pany will also operate iron mines at Rich Patch, near 
Low Moor, Va., and limestone quarries at Craigsville, 
Va. The company will have their main offices in New 
York, probably at 80 Broadway, where the office of the 
temporary president, M. D. Chapman, is now located. 

——_>- 


The Mark Mfg. Company.—The Mark Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, who have purchased the tube works at 
Zanesville, Ohio, formerly owned by the Bastern Tube 
Company, are preparing to put the plant in operation, and 
will make black and galvanized merchant pipe in all 
sizes from \%& to 16 inches in diameter, gas and oil line 
pipe, boiler tubes, casing, tubing and drive pipe for well 
purposes. They have appointed C. E. Corbett and W. M. 
Starr to represent them in the sale of oil country sup- 
plies, with offices in 1325 Park Building, Pittsburgh. 

> 

Mrs. Hiees, wife of Jos. S. Hibbs, assistant general 
manager of the J. W. Paxson Company, died on April 1, 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia, after a short ill- 
ness. Mrs. Hibbs was well known among the foundry- 
men of the United States, having traveled extensively 
‘with her husband, and accompanied him at times to the 
annual meetings of the different foundry associations, 
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Metal Market. 


New York, May 4, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Following a relapse into weakness at the close 
of last week, the Tin market revived on Monday on the 
strength of a sharp rise in London, and the publication of 
the monthly Metal Exchange Statistics, which were regarded 
as more favorable than was expected. The movement of Tin 
into consumption, however, has continued comparatively 
light, although some increase in inquiries is noted and specu- 
lative transactions were more in evidence. While current 
consumption is undoubtedly very large, the country seems 
to be well supplied with the metal through the heavy arrivals 
of last month. This accounts for the slow demand at pres- 
ent. The market at the close to-day was quiet and rather 
easy, with spot and May quoted at 27.95c. to 28.10c., and 
June at 27.50c. to 28c. The London market was slightly 
higher for spot at £127 15s., but futures have declined 10 
shillings, to £126 5s. The monthly Pig Tin statistics as 
compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal 
Exchange, are as follows: 

Deliveries into consumption were large, amounting to 3900 


tons. The total for the first four months of this year shows a 
decrease of 1400 tons, as compared with the same period of last 
year. ; 
: The combined deliveries of London and Holland for April 
were 202 tons larger than last year. For the first four months 
of this year the increase is 568 tons, as compared with the 
same period of last year. ” 

Shipments from the Straits for April were 2177 tons larger 
than for the same month of last year. For the first four months 
of this year the increase amounts to 1822 tons, as compared 
with the same period of last year. 

Australia shipped 124 tons less in April, as compared with 
the same month of last year. The total increase for the first 
four months of this year amounts to 2 tons, as compared with 
the same period of last year. 

The tetal visible oer on April 30 was 2283 tons below 
that of April 30 of last year. 

Statistics for the United States, Pacific ports excluded, April 
30 show as follows: 





Tons. 

Stocks, including on dock and arrivals...........++++. 1,402 
ei a at alas i eed bie aaah @ ony nes eo See ae 4,024 
a hes Sid s Can kee tae oiden ceadbeness 5,426 


Below we give the total statistics for Europe and the United 
States, showing: 


Tons. 
Total visible supply April 30, 1904.............5+55- 13,695 
Against visible supply March 31, 1904......6......-.--- 15,662 
Against visible supply April 30, 1903............++.- 15,978 


Copper.—The market continues firm, but buying during 
the week was on a very limited scale, and the export move- 
ment was much below the level of earlier months. Con- 
sumers are still unconvinced of the stability of present 
prices and continue their hand to mouth policy in buying. 
The market at the close was steady, but dull. Prices are 
unchanged, as follows: Lake, 13.37%4c. to 13.6244c.; Hlec- 
trolytic, 13.12\%4c. to 13.25¢.; Casting, 12.8716c. to 13.12%e. 
The London market has declined a shade, to-day’s cables 
quoting £58 6s. 3d. for spot and £58 5s. for futures; Best 
Selected, £63 5s. The total exportation for the month of 
April aggregated 13,567 tons, showing a heavy falling off in 
volume as compared with previous months of the year. The 
total exports of Copper since January 1, 1904, exclusive of 
Southern ports for April, was 82,577 tons, as against 46,024 
tons in the corresponding period of 1903. During the month 
of April following arrived at New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia by steamers only: 


Tons. 

From Europe, Copper.......--+eeeeceeeereeeeeeeeeees ‘ ae 
Mexico, COpPeP. cscs ccc cnqerccrnvccccsecccrence wae 
BRAIN, OTe... nec ccccccpecccccescacesecoesccesces oies 
CUbR, OFGS. 2.02. ccccccvcccceccccccccsevsccsecsess aoe 


Pig Lead.—Demand is not active, purchasing being on 
a rather light scale and confined almost wholly to spot, which 
is still rather scarce. The market at the close was more 
or less easy, but with prices unchanged. Spot is quoted in 
New York, from store, at 4.60c. to 4.65c. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company continue to quote on a basis 
of 4.50c. for 50-ton lots of Desilverized, shipment within 
30 days. Shipments can be had for 4.50c. St. Louis tele- 
graphs 4.40c. to 4.42%4c. London cables to-day show a de- 
cline to £11 18s. 6d. 

Spelter.— With a moderate demand and no pressure to 
sell, Spelter is fairly firm. Spot and May shipments are 
quoted at 5.20c. to 5.25c., New York. Shipments from the 
West are offered at 5.20c. St. Louis is easy at 5c. to 5.05c. 
London cables £22 7s. 6d. ae te io 

i .—A light demand is noted and the market is 
amie the close to-day Cookson’s was quoted at 
7%c. to Sc., Hallett’s at Tc. to 7c., and other brands at 
6i4c. to 6c. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are firm, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. ; " 

r.—The market is quiet, with ample stocks 
at bomet of moderate proportions. Flasks of 76% Ibs. 
are quoted at $45. The London price to-day is £8 2s. 6d. 


Tin Plate.—Contract shipments from the mills are 
heavy and a fair tonnage of new business is being placed. 
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Local jobbing houses report some increase in the demand 
with the coming of milder weather. Quotations are very 
firm, on the basis of $3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.64, New York. The Welsh market 
has advanced 114 pence to 11 shillings 9 pence, f.o.b. Swan- 
sea. 


a oo 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Transactions in industrial stocks during the past week 
have been comparatively unimportant, and only a few stocks 
have shown fluctuations of any consequence. Among the 
features of the week particularly worthy of comment was 
a break in the price of Tennessee Coal & Iron stock on 
Friday, for which no special reason was given except a 
mere surmise that the proposed consolidation of Southern 
pig iron makers is not so likely to be accomplished as seemed 
possible some time since. United States Steel stocks showed 
alternate periods of weakness and strength. Tennessee Coal 
& Iron ranged for the week between 35 and 37; United 
States Steel common between 10 and 10%, preferred be- 
tween 54% and 5654, and the new 5 per cent. bonds between 
76% and 77%. The bonds sold this week with semiannual 
interest off down to 73, thus failing to hold the price of last 
week. Last sales of active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday were as follows: Car & Foundry common 17%, 
preferred 70; Locomotive common 18%, preferred 81%; 
Colorado Fuel 31; Pressed Steel common 2614, preferred 
71144; Railway Spring common 19, preferred 73; Republic 
common 6%, preferred 42%; Sloss-Sheffield common 38, pre- 
ferred 84; Tennessee Coal & Iron 3534; United States Steel 
common, 1014, preferred 5514, new 5’s 73. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company.—The mortgage for 
$25,000,000 issued by the Pittsburgh Coal Company of Penn- 
sylvania, the holding company of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany of New Jersey, was filed in Pittsburgh last week. 
This explains the issue and sale of the bonds of the com- 
pany to the amount of $25,000,000 to the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company. It covers all of their coal lands, valued at $70,- 
000,000, and located in two States, the division being about 
160,000 acres in Allegheny, Westmoreland, Washington and 
Fayette counties in Pennsylvania and 11,000 acres in the 
Hocking Valley district of Ohio. In all there are 1186 
pieces of property included in the general blanket mort- 
gage, which also covers all of the mine machinery, railroad 
cars and equipment. The amount realized from this mort- 
gage will enable the Coal Company to fund the floating in- 
debtedness and generally place the finances in good shape. 

A departure from the popular policy of publicity has 
been made by the directors of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, who last week held their quarterly meeting for the 
declaration of dividends, but refrained from issuing the 
statement of the company’s business, which has heretofore 
been a feature of the dividend declarations. 

Dividends.—Pressed Steel Car Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 24, and 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable May 31. 


—_—_3-+e—____ 


The Neacy-Read Investment Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have been organized to hold real estate, to construct 
and operate a railroad and to conduct a general manu- 
facturing and mercantile business, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, divided into 500 shares. The incorporators are 
members and officers of the Filer & Stowell Mfg. Com- 
pany in Milwaukee, who have formed this association for 
the purpose of holding the title to the various real estate 
and manufacturing properties of the manufacturing com- 
pany. The Filer & Stowell Company are at present en- 
gaged in the erection of a very large new plant in the 
southern part of the city. 





The Waterbury Clock Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
have the foundations completed for a new building, 42 x 
114 feet, five stories, which will be used for general man- 
ufacturing purposes. Their new engine and boiler rooms 
are ready to receive their equipment. A compound Cor- 
liss engine will be installed, direct connected to a 2600- 
ampere Crocker-Wheeler generator. The boilers have 
not been decided upon. 





The plant of the Structural Steel Car Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, was sold at auction on Saturday, April 30. W. 
C. Lablin, acting for the Canton Bridge Company, bought 
the building and real estate for $29,250. C. E. Thomas 
of the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works bought the ma- 
chinery and personal property for $6851. Both of the 
above named concerns are creditors. 
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The Philadelphia [achinery [larket. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2, 1904. 


There have been no developments of special interest in 
the Philadelphia machinery market during the past month; 
compared with March, about the same volume of business has 
been done. In some lines trade has improved, while m others 
the advances gained during the previous month were lost in 
April. With some manufacturers there appear to have de- 
veloped more or less regular periods of activity and depres- 
sion, which average, on the whole, a fair amount of busi- 
ness only. ‘ Busy,” as the term was understood during 1902, 
is practically an unknown quantity in this territory. .Some 
plants still have old orders on hand, which keep them more 
or less actively employed, others are receiving enough day to 
day business to keep them moderately busy, and still others, 
and these are not a few, are operating their plants with re- 
duced forces, or running only four or five days a week. New 
business comes in slowly, and it is the opinion of many that 
there will be no rush of orders for some months, but rather 
that a fair amount of business will continue to be placed 
from time to time during the spring and summer, no radical 
improvement being looked for until after the fall elections. 
Presidential year depression seems to have its influence in 
many ways, and business that would naturally have been 
placed before this has in instances been deferred indefinitely. 
Most of the orders placed during the past month have been 
for small lots, pincipally for a single tool or machine, buy- 
ers in most cases taking only what is absolutely needed for 
present requirements, and not in view of making extensions 
to their equipment. 

Inquiries have varied, both in tone and quantity. In 
some instances the usual shopping around inquiry has been 
largely in evidence, while in others the tone has been good, 
and has promptly led to business. In some lines inquiries 
have materially increased, and in others conditions have been 
just the reverse. Estimating departments are busy in many 
establishments, preparing plans for future work, which too 
often is apt to be finally deferred. Some manufacturers say 
if 5, 10 or 20 per cent. of the inquiries developed into actual 
business, it would not take long to have their several plants 
running full of work. 

Deliveries on almost all classes of machinery and tools 
can be made promptly. On standard machine tools of the 
medium and smaller classes, and in some cases even heavy 
standard tools, deliveries can be made directly from ware- 
house. Manufacturers can also, as a rule, make very good 
delivery on special tools, as castings and other material enter- 
ing into their construction can mostly be made promptly. 

There is little change in the foreign demand. As far as 
machinery and machine tools are concerned, there has been 
practically nothing coming to the local manufacturers. In 
pneumatic tools considerable business has developed from 
Germany, while other special lines have not gained any par- 
ticular strength, the demand being if anything weaker. Some 
considerable locomotive business, however, is anticipated in 
the near future. 

Iron and steel castings are in good supply. Some foun- 
dries, however, seem favored with more work than others, 
but deliveries of both gray iron and steel castings can be 
made promptly. Some foundries are said to want work very 
badly, and are willing in cases to shade prices in order to 
close a good contract. The labor question in the foundry 
is still an unsatisfactory one, difficulties being reported in 
several instances in this territory. 

Machinery dealers have had a variable month. After a 
dull period in the early part, some merchants closed quite a 
good volume of business during the last two weeks, bringing 
the average up to a fair amount. Floors are well stocked, 
however, and immediate delivery can be made on most lines 
of tools. 

The smaller engine and boiler trade has somewhat im- 
proved, particularly in the former lines. The breaking of 
winter, permitting of installations in this line, has re- 
sulted in placing increased business. Machine shop supplies 
are only in fair demand, reflecting the inactivity of the va- 
rious machine shops. 

Prices are practically unchanged. List prices and author- 
ized discounts are reaffirmed and maintained by many manu- 
facturers. There are cases, however, when competiton is 
close, where extra discounts have been allowed, and these 
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extras are frequently a factor in the final placing of an 
order. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, have secured 
temporary quarters in the old Ruby watch factory, Delaware 
and Penn streets, in that city. Such machinery as was not 
destroyed by the fire will be installed and used temporarily, 
until the old plant can be rebuilt and equipped. The work of 
rebuilding will be begun as soon as insurance has been ad- 
justed and plans prepared. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company, manufacturers of 
the American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hanger, have re- 
cently appointed Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Limited, 
New York City, selling agents for New York and the New 
England States, and the Simonds Mfg. Company, Limited, 
New Orleans, La., selling agents for the Gulf States. They 
advise us that there has been a very good demand for their 
new hanger, and a number have been shipped to various par- 
ties, including an export order to Australia. 

Edwin Harrington Son & Co., Incorporated, are remov- 
ing from the old quarters, Fifteenth street and Pennsylvania 
avenue, to the new building which they have recently com- 
pleted at Seventeenth and Callowhill streets. The new plant 
is commodious, and will better enable them to meet the de- 
mand for their various tools and appliances. 

The Keystone Machine Tool Company, successors to 
Fred’k H. Gliem & Co., manufacturers of machine tools, 
located at Eleventh street and Ridge avenue, will during the 
month remove to Ninth and Westmoreland streets, where 
quarters have been secured. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, who have recently opened 
machinery warehouses at 721-723 Arch street, report con- 
ditions favorable for future business. These parties are de- 
voting 10,000 square feet of floor space to the display of ma- 
chine tools of all kinds, heavy tools being particularly notice- 
able, and they have taken a number of satisfactory orders 
during the past month. The demand covers the whole range 
of machine tools, nearly all the requirements, however, being 
for single tools. 

Thos. H. Dallett & Co., Incorporated, have had a good 
demand during the past month for their line of stone working 
tools—particularly stone surfacing machines—and a number 
have been shipped to various parties. The demand for gen- 
eral machine and pneumatic tools is, however, weak, but 
sufficient business, comes in from day to day to keep the shop 
fairly busy. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Company continue fairly busy. 
Inquiries are quite plentiful, but do not develop into orders 
very rapidly. They have recently shipped a new special 
floor boring machine, which will cover an extra wide range 
of work, and a number of smaller bar saws to various par- 
ties. Deliveries have also been made of a number of rail 
cutting-off saws. 

The demand for special railway shop tools, H. B. Under- 
wood & Co. inform us, has been more or less irregular for 
several months, but, on the whole, averages fairly good. 
Large specifications are few, the bulk of the business being 
made up of smaller ones. A good order, however, was re- 
cently taken for railway shop tools, from parties in Montreal, 
Canada. Shipments, comprising one or more tools, have 
been made to various railroads throughout the country. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co. have been receiving a fair share 
of business during the past month. Inquiries have been 
good, but orders do not result promptly. The demand has 
been largely toward medium sized lathes, and a number of 
these, together with some of the smaller size, have been 
shipped to customers in different sections. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt keep fairly busy in the machine 
department, but a falling off has been noted in the foundry. 
The demand for dead stroke hammers has increased, but a 
decrease is noted in the demand for hydraulic jacks. Ship- 
ments of a number of hammers of different sizes have been 
made to various parties during the past month. Delivery of 
a special flanging machine has also been made to parties in 
England. 

Lovegrove & Co., Incorporated, find an increased demand 
for boilers and engines, and have made estimates for a num- 
ber of installations. Inquiries are good, and some nice orders 
are in prospect. Recent installations include a 1000 horse- 
power Corliss engine for the new plant of the Quaker City 
Rubber Company, at Wissanoming, Philadelphia, and a 130 
horse-power Corliss engine for the Hires Turner Glass Com- 
pany, also of this city. 

The Falkenau-Sinclair Machine Company have had a busy 
month. Inquiries have been rather frequent, and of a tone 
which indicates early business. While orders have not been 
as numerous as last month, the total has been satisfactory. 
Presses have been in good demand, and a number have been 
shipped to various parties, including several for the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, in this city. A special portable shaper and 
milling machine has also been delivered to the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. There has been a 
good demand for testing machinery, and considerable work 
of this class is in sight. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company are quite 
busy, orders for pneumatic tools during the past month being 
greater than for both February and March together. A large 
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amount of this business has been for export,*Germany tak- 
ing by far the largest number of tools. A good number of 
orders have also come from the domestic structural shops and 
for shipyard use. The Pacific Coast has been well repre- 
sented in orders for various tools. Arrangements have been 
made by this company whereby Samuel Caskey, patentee of 
the Caskey punch and riveter, will take charge of the engi- 
neering department of the plant. They will also take up the 
manufacture of the new Caskey pneumatic and hydraulic 
punch and riveter. Some large shipments of pneumatic tools 
recently include deliveries to the Buckeye Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. 
Y.; Bullock Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and West- 
inghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York. The tools shipped 
the latter parties will be used on constructional work of the 
new power house for the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel in 
that city. 

The American Pulley Company are fairly busy. While 
inquiries and orders are quite as numerous as last month, 
the total sales will not aggregate as much. With a weak de- 
mand the dealers in pulleys, &c., do not carry as large a stock 
as under usual conditions. Export orders continue to be re- 
ceived, and deliveries have been made both to Australia and 
New Zealand. The requirements of the New England States 
and the South are not as large as they were, but good ship- 
ments are being made to parties in the Middle and extreme 
West. 

The Link-Belt Engineering Company received some good 
orders for conveying machinery and coal storage plants dur- 
ing the past month. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad ordered for their Truesdale breaker, near Scran- 
ton, Pa., an open top carrier for run of mine coal from the 
mine to the breaker. This arrangement is a duplicate of one 
installed at No. 14 Breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, at Plains Junction, Pa. Its capacity is 500 tons per 
hour, and the coal is carried, not scraped as in other types, 
which means less friction, wear and tear, &c., on the plant 
and obviates jamming or breaking down. This carrier is to 
be 330 feet long. A reciprocating feeder supplies each bucket 
of the carrier with a regular and proper load. Orders for 
coal storage plants include a 5000-ton locomotive coaling sta- 
tion at Macon, Ga., for the Georgia Central Railroad, it 
being the fourth plant of the kind installed for that com- 
pany. Coal handling machinery will also be installed in the 
Christian street wharf and the Sansom street power house 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company in this city. 
General orders, the Link-Belt Company say, have continued 
fairly good; in special lines, however, the past month has 
showed considerable improvement and conditions generally 
are looked upon more favorably. 

The J. W. Paxson Company are erecting six No. 3 86- 
inch shell Paxson-Colliau cupolas, complete with lining, at 
the Altoona plant of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and have installed a No. 2 cupola at the Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk, Va. A new Paxson-Colliau cupola and a rumbling out- 
fit are also being installed for the Buckwalter Stove Com- 
pany, Royersford, Pa. The Paxson Company have recently 
purchased the patterns and patents of the Hawley malleable 
iron flask clamp, and will manufacture and place these goods 
on the market. They have recently entered a contract for a 
large quantity of steel molding sand for export to Newport, 
Monmouthshire, Wales, and will ship it in cargo lots, various 
grades of sand being included in the contract. They also 
find a good demand for a new steel cement, which they are 
manufacturing and placing on the market under the name of 
Paxson fill-in steel cement. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works have during the past 
month received orders which will about equal the total for 
March, many of the railways still withholding their orders 
for engines. There is a good prospect, however, for some for- 
eign business in the near future, a number of small orders 
already being in hand. While the plant is not as busy as it 
has been, there is still considerable work under way, and 
conditions favor a gradual betterment. A large amount of 
general locomotive repair work has also been recently taken, 
some of the railway repair shops being so crowded that they 
are unable to keep up on repairs to motive power. Recent 
deliveries of locomotives include shipments to the Baltimore 
& Ohio and a number of Western and Southern roads. A 
number of engines for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
are nearing completion. 

The Energy Elevator Company have had a good month’s 
business. The demand both from out of town and, local 
sources has been better than during March. Some recent de- 
liveries of elevators include a power. freight elevator to Bur- 
lington, Vt., and a freight lift for the New Jersey Training 
School, Vineland, N. J. <A special fire curtain hoist is to be 
installed in the Grand Opera House in this city. Other de- 
liveries of freight elevators have been made to St. Louis, 
Mo.; Brattleboro, Vt.; Medford, Del.; Spokane Falls, Wash.., 
and Urbana, Ohio. 

The Otto Gas Engine Works have, it is said, decided to 
remove their plant from this city to Wilmington, Del. A 
tract of 57 acres is to be purchased in South Wilmington, and 
buildings suitable for their work are to be erected. Ground 
will be broken in a short time, and the work of building will 
be rapidly pushed. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 
New York, May 4, 1904. 

The machinery trade has been very quiet this past week, 
there having been no large orders nor any great amount of 
small ones booked. Up to Tuesday morning there were no 
further developments of the large projects which have “ hung 
fire’ for so long, but on that day the O’Rourke Engineer- 
ing Construction Company, New York, virtually con- 
tracted for the iron castings for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnel under the North River, thereby closing a deal which 
has been followed up very anxiously by the trade for months, 
as it will necessitate the early purchase of a quantity of ad- 
ditional machine tools. 

The contracts, which call for 52,000 tons of tunnel cast- 
ings and 12,000 tons of cast screw piles, have been virtually 
let, one-half thereof going each to the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., and to the New York 
Car Wheel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It is understood that 
the Wheeling company were the lowest bidders and that the 
Buffalo company met the price. The Wheeling company 
have had pledged to them by a meeting of citizens of Wheel- 
ing additional capital to the extent of $250,000, while 
the Buffalo company, the old Griffin works, are backed by 
a large guarantee by the Berry interest of Detroit, which 
acquired the plant from the receivers some time since. It 
is reported that the successful bidders were fully $200,000 
below the others, whose figures were in the vicinity of $27.50 
for the castings and $36 for the screw piles. ‘There is no 
doubt that the work went at a very iow figure. 

It is thought that no two companies can produce this large 
amount of finished castings profitably without greatly in- 
creasing their facilities, especially their machine tool equip- 
ment, as there is a vast amount of machine work to be done, 
the specifications, originally issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, requiring each casting to be machined 
true. In this connection it will be interesting to note that 
there are yet to be purchased 2000 tons of steel castings 
and a large quantity of miscellaneous iron castings for use 
in building the North River tunnel. Now that the mate- 
rial for the construction has been arranged for, it is thought 
that the O’Rourke Company will give their attention to the 
mechanical equipment for doing the work, and for the latter 
it is expected some nice orders will be shortly given out. It 
will be remembered that specifications were issued early last 
month for an enormous amount of various equipment, but as 
yet no important purchases have been made. 

As to the East River section of the tunnel, there have 
been no further developments. 

Since the contracts were given out for the construction 
of the tubes under the North and East rivers there has 
been considerable speculation as to whether it was the in- 
tention of the Pennsylvania Railroad to construct the land 
sections themselves. We are officially informed that the 
tunnel on the land section across Manhattan Island will be 
done by contract, but will not be given out for some time to 
come. The construction of this section will also mean the 
consumption of an immense amount of steel, and will 
necessitate the purchase of a large amount of machinery. 
As work can be done more rapidly on land, it is probable 
that the river sections will be well under way before any- 
thing will be done toward the building of the connecting 
tubes. 

In addition to the 300-foot extension which the Bullock 
Electric Mfg. Company intend building to their No. 2 ma- 
chine shop, several other enlargements are planned by this 
company for their Cincinnati plant. As we have previously 
noted, the extension to shop No. 2 will be equipped with 
light machine tools, principally for the manufacture of steel 
car motors. It has now been decided to add about 300 feet 
to shop No. 3, the heavy machine shop. This building will 
be equipped with heavy machine tools of various types ap- 
plicable to the building of electric generators, to be con- 
nected to the steam turbines which will be built by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company at their West Allis plant. These 
two new shops will require about $150,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools. It has also been decided to build a large four- 
story structure opposite their recently acquired foundry, to 
be fitted with wood working machinery for pattern making. 
Part of the structure will be used for pattern storage. The 
lists of machinery required for all of this work have not 
been prepared as yet, but the company are receiving data 
from the machinery builders preparatory to the compilation 
of the lists. Bids for the construction of the buildings are 
now being received. Two of the Allis-Chalmers-Bullock 
turbo-generators are now in operation at the Cincinnati 
plant, and they are being tested very thoroughly. One is a 
1500-kw. machine, running at 1800 revolutions, and the 
other is about a 1000-kw. set, running at 1200 revolutions 
per minute. Both machines are to be exhibited at St. Louis. 

The Canadian Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Lachine 
Locks, Quebec, who recently acquired the plant of the de- 
funct Cooper Company, expect in the near future to install 
some additional machinery, including punches and shears. 

It will probably be six months before anything can be 
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done in the way of preparing plans and specifications for 
the proposed new high pressure salt water pumping stations 
to be erected in New York for fire protection, as the de- 
partments who will have the work in charge will have to 
be organized and other formalities gone through which are 
required by law. Mayor McClellan has not yet signed the 
measure, though there is no doubt that he will at his leisure, 
as he was one of the earliest advocates of the bill. 

As soon as their new plant is completed the Meade Roof- 
ing & Cornice Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will purchase the 
necessary sheet metal and cornice working machinery for 
equipping the buildings. The company have let the contract 
for the erection of the buildings, which will be of brick and 
stone, and located on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad, at Forty-fifth street and Linmore 
avenue. The main biulding will be 60 x 205 feet; the office 
building, 45 x 60 feet, and the smaller buildings, 22 x 284 
feet. An improved system of kerosene oil fire pots will be 
used and the machinery will be operated by electric motors, 
using the city’s current. 

The Shelby Spring Hinge Company, Shelby, Ohio, having 
recently moved their factory into larger quarters, and need- 
ing considerable new machinery and factory supplies, are 
desirous of receiving catalogues from manufacturers or deal- 
ers in the commodities mentioned. 

Max Echelmann, 116 West Sixty-ninth street, New York, 
is in the market for brick making machinery, which he 
wishes to secure for parties in Mexico, who purpose to 
erect a brick plant in that country. 

Considerable machinery will be required by the Vermont 
Marble Company, 217 West .125th street, New York, who 
have let the contract for a three-story brick plant, 40 x 125 
feet, to be erected at Twelfth avenue and 133d street. The 
company are not yet ready to take up the matter of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

In the annual report of the General Electric Company 
attention is called to the fact that they have sold about 
350,000 horse-power of Curtis turbines, of which 35,000 
horse-power have been installed and are in successful opera- 
tion. The company have extensively enlarged their shops at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Lynn, Mass., to take care of their 
turbine business, but have not as yet purchased the equip- 
ment. The Niles-Bement-Pond Company are building 13 
special boring and turning mills for this work at a cost of 
$150,000, and it is expected that they will soon be ready for 
shipment. 

The following are the bids opened at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, on April 
23, for the turbo generator, motors, &c., for the New York 
Navy Yard: General Hlectric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., item 1, $47,447; 2, $3947. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 10 Bridge street, New 
York, N. Y., item 3, $54,000. 

The mechanical and mining engineering firm of W. DB. 
Hall and H. A. Keller have moved from the eighth floor to 
more commodious offices on the seventh floor, 30 Pine street, 
New York. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until May 24 for the fol- 
lowing supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, New York, 
League Island and Pensacola navy yards: 

Class 1. One portable hydraulic press of 100 tons capac- 
ity with pump, oil tank, cylinder and gauge complete. 

Class 2. One pattern and core box machine. 

Class 3. One 25-inch and 50-inch swing pattern maker’s 
gap lathe. 

Class 4. One duplex hydraulic pressure pump to be fur- 
nished complete on existing foundations. 

Class 5. One 18-inch standard pattern engine lather, 19\4- 
inch swing and 8-foot bed. 

Class 6. Three pumps complete with engine and motor 
eapacity 3000 gallons, 3500 gallons and 2000 gallons, re- 
spectively. 

Class 7. One cold saw cutting off machine, direct elec- 
trically driven complete with motor. 

Class 8. One hand planer and joiner. 

Class 9. One heavy planer and smoother. 

Class 10. One scroll saw complete. 

Class 11. One saw bench, cut off, automatic, 

Class 12. Two universal saw benches. 

Class 18. One universal saw bench. 

Class 14. One band saw, 36-inch wheel, 
belt and countershaft. 


complete. 


complete, with 


Class 15. One single surface planer. 

Class 16. One hand planer. 

Class 17. One universal boring machine, single spindle, 
complete. 

Class 18. One emery grinder, complete, one grindstone, 
mounted. 

Class 19. One 3-foot sheet metal power press or brake, 


electrically driven, with suitable gear, complete. 

Class 20. One wire crimping machine, electrically driven, 
complete, with suitable motor direct current, 110 volts. 

Class 21. One 6 by 61 inch triple back geared slip 


roll forming machine, electrically driven, complete with suit- 
able motors. 
Class 22. 


One 18-inch slitting shear. 
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Class 23. One 6-inch gap punch. 

Class 24. One brace, angle, tee iron, and tire bender. 

The following bids were opened April 26 for supplies for 
the various navy yards: 


New York. 


Bidder 6. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

10. Shepherd Engineering Company, Franklin, Pa. 

18. Thresher Electric Company, New York. 

23. J. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

26. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

37. C. & C. Electric Company, New York. 

43. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

Class 1. Three generating sets and spare parts—Bidder 
37, $19,690; 43, $20,379 and $20,154.60; 18, $20,474; 26, 
$20,684.65 and $21,284.65; 10, $21,251; 6, $23,022.80. 

Class 2. Twenty generating sets—Bidder 26, $900; 23, 
$1219. 

Portsmouth, Boston and New York, 


Bidder 1. Arlington & Curtis Mfg. Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 
. Hendy Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
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Pa. 

9. Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

10. Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass. ; informal, 
no guarantee. 

11. Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York. 

12. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia. 

13. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

14. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

15. Hanlon-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

16. New England Motor Company, Lowell, Mass. 

17. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, Mass. 

18. Sprague Electric Company, New York. 

19. D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia. 

20. Western Electric Company, New York. 

21. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

23. Greer-Clarkson Company, Manheim, Pa. 

24. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

25. Motley, Green & Co., New York. 

26. Fairbanks Company, New York. 

27. Sterling Company, New York. 

28. Fox Bros. & Co., New York. 

29. Doubleday-Hill Electric Company, Pittsburgh. 

31. Altman & Taylor Machinery Company, New York. 

32. Thresher Electric Company, New York. 

33. Prentiss Tool Supply Company, New York. 

34. Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, New York. 

Class 2. One 24-inch engine lathe—Bidder 33, $1209; 
24, $1238; 26, $1240 and $1300; 2, $1370; 5, $1420. 

Class 3. One electrically driven deck winch—Bidder 23, 
$2081.50. 

Class 4. Seven 20 horse-power shunt motors—Bidder 18, 
$2891 ; 32, $2940 ; 8, $3255 ; 21, $3262; 19, $3486; 17, $3500; 
14, $3556; 29, $3563; 7, $3731 and $3556; 16, $4725. 

Class 5. Three hundred and fifty pound single frame steam 
hammer—Bidder 26, $499; 15, $500; 28, $515; 12, $580; 
3, $597; 9, $620; 24, $657. 

Class 6. One shop saw—Bidder 2, $39.50; 33, $48; 24 
$48 ; 28, $48.52. 

Class 7. Two water tube steam boilers—Bidder 25, $14,- 
375; 31, $14,738.83 ; 6, $15,020; 27, $15,380; 11, $16,531. 

Class 8. Exhaust system for handling shavings—Bidder 
34, $3460; 1, $3833. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Ornamental Iron Works, A. 
F. Jorss, proprietor, Washington, D. C., are enlarging their 
plant and rearranging their catalogues, and would be pleased 
to receive any catalogues, price-lists, discount sheets, &c., 
from the trade. 
a on 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, who 
will meet at Chicago on May 29, will afterward visit the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, and thence go to Cincinnati, where 
the local members of the society are making elaborate 
preparations to extend to them every courtesy. The 
membership in Cincinnati numbers 35. The several com- 
mittees have been arranged and the date set for about 
June 8, at the pleasure of the visitors. The committees 
who have the matter in charge are as follows: Entertain- 
ment, Messrs. Lane, Norris and Hobart; finance, Messrs. 
Lodge, Doan and Egan; hotels and advertising, Messrs. 
Smith, Le Blond and Goodman. 


Winthrop L. Marvin of Boston has been appointed 
secretary of the Merchant Marine Commission, created by 
recent act of Congress. 
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HARDWARE. 


OR the first time in the history of the trade the cata- 
F logue house question is to be publicly discussed in 
its relations to the interests of those who make and dis- 
tribute Hardware. For years there has been on the part 
of retail merchants individually and in their organized 
capacity a recognition of the character and effects of 
this form of competition, and efforts, somewhat intermit- 
tent and desultory, have been put forth in opposition to 
the disturbing methods which have introduced new and 
troublesome elements into the business. The associations 
of retail merchants which now exist in so many States 
have with remarkable unanimity declared against the de- 
moralization which has been connected with the catalogue 
house business and have as opportunity presented brought 
the matter to the consideration of the jobbing trade and 
manufacturers, All this, however, attracted litle attention. 
The editorial treatment of the subject in The Iron Age, 
coupled with the publication of a strong letter from a 
leading jobbing house and the resulting discussion, have 
brought the matter to the forefront, so that it now com- 
mands more than ever before the attention of all classes 
in the trade. The retailers note with appreciation that 
their interests, so long and seriously invaded, are at last 
to be a subject for consideration before the jobbers and 
the manufacturers. On the part of manufacturers there 
is the recognition of the seriousness of the question as re- 
lating to their interests and those of the trade at large, 
and also of the practical difficulties which lie in the way 
of the corrections of the evils complained of. The job- 
bers, too, as represented in the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, as well as other jobbers outside the borders of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association which de- 
serves great credit for taking up the matter in a formal 
and official manner, are evidently impressed by the vigor 
with which the catalogue house question is coming to the 
front, and are considering the action which should be 
taken. Things debated in whispers are thus becoming 
the talk of the trade. Influences long at work beneath 
the surface are breaking out into organized effort. A dis- 
position to ignore existing evils gives place to a determina- 
tion to meet them intelligently, and the work of the few 
for their own and the general welfare is being taken up 
by the many who heretofore have stood aloof. 


It is exceedingly important that the matter be taken 
up at the Atlanta conventions in the right spirit. Among 
the things which are necessary to the success of the move- 
ment is that in it all the various interests be united. How 
this can best be accomplished is one of the problems be- 
fore the conventions. There is no doubt that with the 
close relations which exist between the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association and the National Hardware 
Association the representatives of the latter strong or- 
ganization will be present at Atlanta and will lend their 
aid in formulating and carrying out the plans which may 
be determined upon. The co-operation of the manufac- 
turers is obviously essential, and it may be assumed that 
they will be given due recognition not only in the de- 
liberations but in any effort which is made for the cor- 
rection of the evils in question. The co-operation of the 
great outside jobbers should also be invited, for unless 
they sympathize and unite in the effort not much is likely 
to be accomplished. That the representatives of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association will have a 
prominent place in what is done may be assumed if the 
movement is taken up with any sincerity or prospect of 
success. This union of all interests concerned must be 
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recognized as the prerequisite to successful work. The 
gathering at Atlanta will naturally be the starting point 
for the movement, as all the great interests will be there 
represented. Anything of jealousy or self-seeking on the 
part of individuals or associations which would interfere 
with the joining of forces in such united effort would 
obviously imperil the whole undertaking. 


It is above all things necessary that the matter be 
approached in a sane and reasonable spirit. Nothing is 
to be accomplished by attempting the impracticable. Er- 
rors of judgment in estimating the new competition will 
carry their own penalties. There must not be an in- 
discriminate or unreasoning condemnation of catalogue 
Their rights as merchants must 


The excellence of their busi- 


houses or their methods. 
not be denied or invaded. 
ness methods in many cases, instead of being condemned 
or ignored, should be acknowledged and commended. At 
the same time, anything disturbing or unbusinesslike in 
their methods should be pointed out and disapproved. 
What course of action can be taken, and to what extent it 
will be desirable to attempt to change conditions and 
methods, should be calmly and deliberately decided. The 
responsibility of the jobber who has often supplied the 
catalogue houses with goods should be recognized, and 
also the attractiveness of the orders of these great con- 
cerns which make so strong an appeal to the jobbers and 
manufacturers who have goods which must be sold. Above 
all, there must be sincerity in those who join with their 
fellows in combating the evil. The public denouncing of 
catalogue houses and their methods must not be a cloak 
There is danger that 
attempt to carry water on both shoulders. 
There may be a disposition on the part of some to take the 
matter up in a way more demonstrative than sincere, so 
as to curry favor with the retail merchants. 
all the circumstances and difficulties it will be easy to in- 
dulge in cheap declamation and fruitless discussion, but 
to reach agreement in regard to the principles which ap- 
ply to dealings with catalogue houses and the influences 
which should be brought to bear upon them by jobbers 
and manufacturers is a problem which demands the best 
and most balanced thought of the trade. It is, therefore, 
desirable that at Atlanta there be a thoroughly repre- 
sentative gathering of those in the various branches of the 
trade who are willing to give this subject their frank and 
earnest consideration. 


to hide covert dealings with them. 
some will 


In view of 





Condition of Trade. 


An expression of opinion which is voiced quite gen- 
erally by the jobbing trade is to the effect that business 
has been quiet during the month past. The season over 
the larger part of the country is two or three weeks late, 
and no doubt has to a great extent been responsible for 
the smaller than usual demand for spring and summer 
goods. It is proverbial that retailers’ customers will not 
anticipate their requirements to any great extent, but put 
off buying until urgent necessity compels them to do so. 
A portion of the business usually done in April, which 
has thus been postponed, will probably not be recovered. 
Paints and Oils are included in the lines which have been 
exceptionally dull, as is also the case with Window Glass, 
this condition having prevailed during all of the present 
year. The month of May opens with more encouraging 
prospects and a promise of better business, owing to the 
expectation that more seasonable weather will prevail. 
Jobbers are confining byying largely to sorting up 
stocks, while inquiries are being received from them re- 
garding fall and winter goods, and some orders have been 
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booked for these goods. Orders from retailers indicate 
that they are not overstocked on general lines. 


Chicago. 
(By Tclegraph.) 

Hardware jobbers are busy, and Chicago retailers are 
fairly so. While last week was relatively quiet, the busi- 
ness received on Monday and Tuesday of this week shows 
an improvement over that of a week ago. Cutting North 
winds which have blown continuously with the excep- 
tion of one day during all the month of April are still 
blowing, and the disposition to buy Screen Cloth, Gar- 
den Tools and other strictly warm weather goods is not 
us strong as it will be the moment the direction of the 
wind changes. In some Wire products the mills are still 
behind their orders, and new business is coming in satis- 
factorily, while in others mills are catching up and are 
likely to be looking for business before long. An advance 
has been made in Bale Ties from the former discount of 
821% and 10 per cent. discount to 82% and 5 per cent. dis- 
count, f.o.b. Waukegan. Chicago jobbers and warehouse- 
men have advanced prices on Nuts, Bolts, Rivets and 
kindred goods, out of store, in sympathy with the new 
prices made by the Nut and Bolt manufacturers. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. Company.—There is an 
oncoming quietness in the market, which is apparently in- 
evitable at this season of the year. We have rarely 
known it to fail that April forcasts the quieter condi- 
tions which are sure to prevail in May and June. We 
cannot keep under a high tension all the year, and it 
seems determined by trade winds and waves that May and 
June shall give us a breathing spell. The falling away 
or abatement this year has not been more than usual, and 
we think too much has been made of it in the daily press 
and trade papers. We must recognize the fact that 
enormous additions have been made by manufacturing 
plans during the last few years, and some new ones 
started which are not well enough placed to compete with 
those in the most favored localities. These former, of 
course, find it reasonably plain sailing as long as every- 
thing and anything goes, but a pinch of competition oft- 
times proves fatal. At other times it acts only as a need- 
ed dose of medicine, to bring the patient around into 
proper shape. Any how, it gives men time to think, to 
cast up their accounts and to “clean house.” We know 
that in Nature the ground has to lie fallow in one out 
of so many years, and it would seem as though a similar 
force were manifest in the mercantile or producing fields. 
We have the waste of war in land campaigns or on the 
oceans to make up for in certain years; then, we have 
the waste of commercial war, not infrequently, to be 
atoned for in years of self denial and decline. Fortunate- 
ly nothing in the Iron or Hardware line is now so high 
that it need topple over. There may be subsidences in 
some things, which by proper operation of combined in- 
fluences may be gradual and give us no special shock. 

Meanwhile the world does not stand still. New meth- 
ods of merchandising develop all the while, and we have 
to keep wide awake in order to realize their import and 
take advantage of such features as may be adapted to 
our own special lines and purposes. In short, it is hard 
to be pessimistic, even though Pig and Billets may be 
declared dull at Birmingham and Pittsburgh, for labor 
is abundantly employed, money is in plenty and prices 
for nature’s products are exceptionally good. The most 
untoward feature so far is the heavy fire loss for the first 
quarter. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—We are 
thankful for beautiful weather for the opening of the 
World’s Fair. Business buildings are decorated with 
flags and streamers and our streets are crowded with 
strangers. The rise in the Mississippi River at this point 
has so far caused no serious damage. Demand for Boat 
Oars has cleaned stocks. Season is three weeks late. 
Business on spring lines with the retailers has been slow. 
Business on Bicycles and Sundries, like the definition of 
faith—“ The evidence of things hoped for. The sub- 
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stance of things not seen.” No unusual developments in 
prices. While this is dictated the whistles of all the 
boats and factories along the river front are welcoming 
the arrival of the gunboat “ Nashville.” There was some- 
thing of a lull in business in the early part of April, but 
May opens with bright prospects for good current busi- 
ness, the general character of orders indicating that re- 
tailers are not overburdened with stocks. The increasing 
uumber of mail orders also indicates short stocks, and an 
awakening of interest in the Hardware line in small and 
off the road places, where the voice of the traveling sales- 
man is not so often “ heard in the land.” 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BrncHamM Company.—Considering the long 
drawn out winter that we have experienced, and which is 
still with us, the Cleveland jobbers are having a very 
good trade. A large volume of orders is coming to us, 
and were it not for the backward season, general business 
would be exceptionally good. If we ever do have any 
warm spring weather we are going to have plenty of 
business to take care of. The jobbers here are getting 
their stocks in shape to supply their customers promptly. 
As this is one of the best distributing points in the coun- 
try, naturally retail dealers will look to Cleveland for 
their immediate wants in a hurry. 

Reopening of large plants like the American Bridge 
Company, on account of large orders received for struc- 
tural iron to replace that destroyed in the great Baltimore 
fire, and also from the Japanese Government for bridge 
material, is quite’ encouraging, and is going to keep a 
large number of artisans busy for a long time to come 
who have been idle for some time back, and a large 
amount of stee] material will be used. A large number of 
inquiries are coming to us for material of all kinds, prov- 
ing that as soon as weather conditions warrent there will 
be plenty of trade for all of us. The question is, Will 
those who put off stocking up promptly be able to get 
their supply as quickly as they desire? We advise deal- 
ers to keep their stocks well assorted. Just at present 
there is a scarcity of some numbers of Fence Wire, and 
the mills seem to be full of orders for this material. Cus- 
tomers whose stocks are low would do well to place their 
orders at once to be filled as soon as the mills can supply 
the material. . 

On the whole trade generally is very good, and we 
have no reason to complain. We are all looking forward 
to a large volume of business as soon as spring opens and 
the ice in our lakes breaks up and thus give us an oppor- 
tunity to ship goods by water, as there is considerable in- 
quiry for goods to be transported at the opening of lake 
navigation. Handles for Agricultural Tools are quite 
scarce—that is, Handles of good quality—and the jobbers 
who laid in a stock of steel goods early have the best 
assortment to deliver to their customers now. We ad- 
vise dealers to buy their Shovels and Spades, Garden 
Rakes, Manure Forks and Spading Forks at once, as there 
is a shortage of good Handles throughout the country, 
and it is getting worse every day. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLton.—After a long spell of gloomy, cold 
and wet weather, which has kept back vegetation and in- 
terfered greatly with farming operations in this and our 
neighboring States, we now believe spring has come at 
last, and in proof thereof the fisherman is generaily try- 
ing his luck and the circus is about to arrive The fruit 
crop, after the usual prophecies of untimely death from 
blighting frosts, seems to have resurrected, and the gen- 
eral opinion now is that it will be large. This means a 
great deal to large sections of our country devoted to fruit 
raising and truck gardening, and the result of a good sea- 
son is the circulation of a large amount of money among 
land owners, labor, and the transportation companies. 

The establishment of canneries throughout the coun- 
try is increasing greatly, and in one way is a great ad- 
vantage to the farmer in giving him a market right at his 
own door for his produce, saving him charges for freight 
and commissions, which frequently leave him almost noth- 

‘ing; but, on the other hand, the farm hand is more in- 
clined to work in the factory than in the field, and the 
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result is that often in the most critical time labor is al- 
most unobtainable. 

Until after July we expect business from the cotton 
States to diminish, the merchants generally preferring to 
reduce stocks bought early in the spring and to confine 
their purchases to absolute requirements. 

Locally, there will be in this city a great expenditure 
for several years of large amounts of money partly in 
municipal improvements such as a new sewerage system 
and dock improvements and also in rebuilding the ware- 
houses, banks, office buildings and other structures de- 
stroyed in the late fire. Building operations have been 
retarded, awaiting the necessary legislation attending the 
widening of streets, condemnation of property and other 
formalitities, but we hope now that the work will go on 
with dispatch and in a few months a great change will be 
noticed in what is to-day a barren waste There will be 
undoubtedly a great demand for labor. The skilled me- 
chanics will have plenty to do, provided the walking dele- 
gate will not be too greatly in evidence, which we hope 
will be the case, 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE Co.—This section of the country 
has suffered with not only unusual but unseasonable 
weather for practically the entire month of April; the 
country trade has had to contend with cold, raw and dis- 
agreeable conditions, and many farmers have had to con- 
tend with conditions which prevented crop planting. The 
effect has been to retard trade in the entire section where 
these conditions exist, and at this writing the vegetation 
and foliage are about up to what they were in the South 
during the writer’s visit there five weeks ago. We cannot 
call to mind any year when weather conditions have been 
so unfavorable to trade, as well as spring planting, as the 
past month of April. The entire country has been confronted 
with cold, rain, storms and flood. This has naturally 
been discouraging to local trade, and taking all this into 
consideration we should naturally look for good trade 
during the month of May. 

The past month or six weeks has fortunately seen a 
diminution in stock speculation, and transactions of a 
million shares per day have receded to a hundred thou- 
sand, the climax of the cotton speculation having scared 
many a man, and the consequence is money has been 
more abundant in the centers of the money markets. The 
foreign shipments of some $19,000,000 in gold in the past 
few weeks and the probability of $20,000,000 additional 
have made but little impression in financial circles. One 
cannot help but. look back some nine years ago, when we 
were compelled to go abroad for $250,000,000 in gold and 
practically pay a premium onthe same, and a comparison 
of this with the balance now in the hands of the United 
States Treasury is certainly gratifying. The great mis- 
fortune of that was that our Government gave long time 
bonds for gold purchase; had they been short bonds, they 
could well have been paid out of the surplus accumulated 
in the Treasury between that. time and the present, and 
then we would not hear the clamor about a growing sur- 
plus, because the surplus would have been paid out, as 
it should have been, for our temporary borrowings when 
our expenses were greater than our income. However, 
“all’s well that ends well.” 

There is still a great shortage in some kinds of goods, 
especially in agricultural goods, and more particularly 
hoes for the cotton district, the closing of several fac- 
tories when the present combination came into effect hav- 
ing left the remaining factories in a condition in which 
they are now unable to fill their orders. This is a great mis- 
fortune to the country, especially the Southern section. 
Some other goods are scarce and manufacturers on sev- 
eral kind of goods are quite behind their orders. Col- 
lections are fair. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corbett, Famine & Ropertson.—We might as. well 
conclude to pass up spring trade in this territory, as 
there has been none. The idea that it will go over into 
summer is no good. It is lost, and now what we have to 
look forward to is fall business. So far Government re- 
ports are very favorable as to growing crops and the out- 
look for prices is flattering. There is no improvement in 
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outlook as regards lumber interest, nor is there likely to be 
until we pass into a new year. Altogether it is a waiting 
proposition, and as we are assured “All things come to 
him who waits,” we bide our time in patience. Collections 
still are in the same rut heretofore reported and there is 
no improvement in sight. 


San Francisco. 


Pactric HARDWARE & Steet Co.—Although we are well 
along into what is generally known as our busy season, 
we hear frequent complaints that business is quiet. We 
are glad to say that our own experience would not war- 
rant such a statement and that we have been continu- 
ously busy. It is true that figures do not show that sales 
are quite up to last year, but that is hardly to be ex- 
pected under the conditions of extreme competition that 
prevail in all our territory Since the first of the year 
competition has been bitter, almost to the point of per- 
sonal animosity, and we might state that never in our 
experience have all classes of goods in our line been 
handled at such close margins. If, therefore, with the 
low prices prevailing, the magnitude of business has not 
fallen off seriously, it would appear that there is a very 
good demand at this time. Collections have been in the 
main satisfactory and prospects for continued good busi- 
ness have never been brighter. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Duprey HARDWARE ComMPaNny.—-This has been 
one of the most backward seasons the South has ever 
known, and there is no doubt that business has been con- 
siderably affected by it. People have put off buying 
spring and summer goods much later than usual. Not- 
withstanding this, there has been a pretty fair movement 
of Refrigerators, Freezers, Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, 
Garden Tools and other goods of this character. We will, 
no doubt, have nice weather during May, and we look 
for some improvement in business, although May is not 
usually a very large month. Many jobbers of the South 
take stock during May and wind up their business year 
June 1. Collections are extremely good and prospects for 
summer and fall trade are extremely flattering. 


Oe me Oe 


NOTES ON PRICES, 


Wire Nails.—While current demand shows consider- 
able decrease, specifications on contract orders are being 
shipped by the mills. These will keep the mills well em- 
ployed for the coming six or eight weeks. The market is 
steady, with a strong tone. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 


in 10 days: 

Sea CEE Wes 5 iss ibis niin ERR CREA Se $1.90 
Bee: CO Gio a ae a «vv ho vi wielhees 0 dw’ cE 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots.................-- 2.05 





New York.—Local demand is about up to that of last 
year at this time. With seasonable weather and the con- 
tinued absence of labor troubles a more active market is 
hoped for. The disinclination of investors to engage in 
building operations will restrict requirements consider- 
ably at this point. Quotations are as follows: Single car- 
loads, $2.10; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are dull, though 
prices are unchanged, as follows: Carload lots to jobbers, 
$2.10 per 100 pounds; less than carloads to jobbers, $2.15 
per 100 pounds; carloads to retailers, $2.15 per 100 
pounds; less than carloads to retailers, $2.25 per 100 
pounds, all f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails is steadily fall- 
ing off, but the mills are well filled up for this and next 
month and are running to full capacity on contract orders. 
Buyers are getting better deliveries of Wire Nails than 
for some time. Prices are very firm and we quote: Wire 
Nails, $1.90 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to re- 
tailers, and $2 to $2.05 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
plus actual rate of freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—No meeting of the Cut Nail Association 
was held during the month of April, but manufacturers 
will probably get together some time during May. New 
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business is somewhat lighter, but mills are working on 
contract orders. There are indications that prices are 
being slightly shaded on orders for delivery at certain 
points, though the market is generally well maintained. 
Quotations are as follows for Steel and Iron Nails, in:all 
quarters: $1.75, base, carloads, and $1.80 in less than 
carloads, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—Conditions in the local market remain un- 
changed as to demand and quotations. Requirements are 
about normal, with a steady call for small lots from 
Store. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, 


$1.8914; less than carloads on dock, $1.97%; small lots 
from store, $2.05. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails are not greatly in 
evidence and prices are unchanged as follows: Carload 
lots, both Iron and Steel Nails, Chicago, to jobbers, 1.914, 
base; less than carloads, $1.96%. Retailers and large 
consumers pay 10 cents per 100 pounds above jobbers’ 
prices. Jobbers sell at from $2.10 to $2.30, base, f.o.b. 
a warehouse, according to customer, size of order, 

ic. 

Pittsburgh.—New business in Cut Nails is rather 
light, but the mills are pretty well filled up on contracts. 
Prices are fairly well maintained, but in exceptional 
cases are being slightly shaded on business for delivery at 
certain points. We quote Steel and Iron Cut Nails at 
$1.75, base, in carload lots, and $1.80 in less than car- 
loads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

Barb Wire.—Demand during the early part of the 
year was larger than that of last year, while present re- 
quirements show a falling off. Mills are now catching 
up with back orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carlond lots. «00's. csccacess MD $2.50 
MOTRINOEE, CORRODE BO6W sg oioicc dk wiviecwece 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Some grades of Barb Wire 
are still greater in demand than the power of the mills 
to supply, but the general demand is lighter. Prices are 
unchanged, as follows: Carload lots, Painted Wire, $2.40; 
Galvanized, $2.70; to retailers, carload lots, Painted, 
$2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; to retailers, less than carioad 
lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples to jobbers, 
$2.25 for Plain and $2.65 for Galvanized, with 5 cents ad- 
vance to retailers. 


Pittsburgh.—New business has fallen off very mate- 
rially and the mills are fast catching up with old orders. 
It is said spring trade in Barb Wire this year was much 
heavier than last year. Prices are firm. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: : 


Painted. Galv. 
SO TOE 6 oso hie edna vb Reed $2.20 $2.50 
ROGRTIOER. COPIOROE, 5 «00 0.00 sdnecnenatices 2.25 2.55 
OO a re eet ee. 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—While new business has fallen 

off, mills are busily engaged in catching up with con- 
tract orders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; 
terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 
RO ee ee ee ers sce $1.80 
CEC Pe a ae 1.85 
as chin c banks bdok’ Sabena 1.95 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances. as follows: 


6 tod 10 1112&124%13 14 15 18 
Annealed.....Base. $0.05 -10 15 .25 35 45 65 
Galvanized... . $0.30 .85 .40 .45 .55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Woven Wire Fence, Poultry 
Netting and related lines are active sellers, and some 
mills are still several weeks behind their orders. Prices 
remain as follows: Smooth Fence Wire, sizes 6 to 9, $2 
per 100 pounds in carload lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Chicago; 
$2.05 per 100 pounds to retailers in carload lots and $2.10 
in less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The mills continue very busy and will be 
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for this and next month, but are running mostly on old 
contracts, new business having fallen off. We quote as 
follows, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for 
Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to jobbers, and $1.95 to $2 in 
small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14. 


Binder Twine.—The prices announced by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company appear to have been adopted 
very generally throughout the West. Eastern prices are, 
as a rule, %4-cent less, which is the difference in freight 
between Chicago and New York. Demand will be largely 
confined to Standard Twine, according to reports, with 
but a small call for Manila. The market is referred to 
as quite firm at prices announced by the Harvester Com- 
pany, as follows; 


Cents 

per Ib. 

SEE. <cln'e bis aids coined © ns ea ae RE Seas eRe ieee Sed SR 104% 
SEE OCT TY STP ET Tee PELE Cr ee ee 10% 
Penman Wain CASO DUCE) a occ es Sec c cca cescseesss 114 
ON er reer eer rae 124% 
UO BERRI. CEO BUOE shi bs 60,006 Kod che ciccs eK sb.00 138% 


Five-ton lots, % cent less; carload lots, 4% cent less. 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 44 cent 
higher. Pacific Coast points, 1 cent higher. 

Cordage.—The difference in price between low and 
high grades of Manila Hemp has resulted in a variety of 
qualities and prices of Manila Rope. The market on pure 
Manila and first and second grades of Sisal Rope appears 
to be well maintained. Quotations on the basis of 7-16 
inch diameter and larger are as follows: Pure Manila, 
12 cents per pound, with a rebate of 4 to % cent per 
pound to largest buyers; other grades of Manila, 10 to 11 
cents, according to quality; pure Sisal, 944 cents, with 4 
cent rebate to largest buyers; Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per 
pound, with no rebate. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The market continues dull and 
uninteresting, with only a fair demand for small lots. The 
hope is expressed that with the advance of spring a re- 
vival in business may take place. With the possible ex- 
ception of large lots of State and Western Oil, the mar- 
ket remains firm. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 
in lots of five barrels or more, 42 cents per gallon; in lots 
of less than five barrels, 43 cents per gallon; State and 
Western Raw, 39 to 40 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, the 
usual 2 cents advance per gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The week has shown little dis- 
position on the part of buyers to anticipate their require- 
ments, resulting in a light demand. The market fell off 
early in the week, but is now firm at our last quotations, 
owing to light stocks. Quotations, according to quantity. 
in this city are as follows: Oil barrels, 58 to 58% cents; 
machine made barrels, 5814 to 59 cents. Receipts in the 
South are reported light owing to unseasonable weather, 
which has retarded the new crop. 


—_———_—___-e__— 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION ¥AND 
THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


T is understood that at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Hardware Association, 
which will be held at Boston May 9 to 11, the question of 
catalogue house competition and what the association 
should do in regard to it will be a prominent subject for 
consideration. It is expected that the representatives of 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association will 
be present on invitation, participate in the discussion 
and aid in determining the course to pursue. Such con- 
ference may obviously be utilized to prepare the way for 
an intelligent and comprehensive discussion at the At- 
lanta meetings, to which the officials of the National 
Hardware Association have been invited. 


———+e—_—_ 


GoopeLt CoMpPANy, 105 Main street, Antrim, N. H., 
among a number of Hardware specialties are manufac- 
turing the Family Cherry Stoner, which has been on the 
market for a number of years and has had a large sale. 
This machine removes the stones from ripe cherries with- 
gut waste or mashing, and leaves the fruit plump and 
round. 
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THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY FOR 1904. 


HE eighth annual edition of Tue Iron AGE DrREcTORY 
is now being distributed to our subscribers and ad 
vertisers. In size, appearance and principal features it 
is a counterpart of the seventh edition, but thoroughly 
revised to date. It is a cloth bound volume containing 
296 pages, each 65 x 456 inches, with the matter in double 
columns, as shown in the page reproduced herewith. 
This Directory is a classified index of all the goods 
made by those who advertise in The Iron Age, condensed 
into the smallest practicable compass. The page here il- 
lustrated affords a slight indication of the range and 
scope of the Directory. There are over 5000 different 


Vises, Solid Box 
| Columbian Hardware Co.,_ Cleveland, O. 
Eagle Anvil Works, Trenton, N. J. 
Tower & — Co., % 

New Y 

Vises ubin Polished— 
Hollands Mite Airie, Pa. 

Vises, ise tarenbantate 
Athol Machine Co,, Athol, Mass. 
Bethe oceul Co,, Cambridgeport, 


ass. 
| Columbian Hardware Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa, 
Massey Vise Co., Chicago, Il, 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 
} Volt Meters— 
(See Meters, Recording Volt.) 
Wads, Gun— 
Peters Cartridge Co,, Cincinnati, O. 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Ct. 
Waffle Irons— 
(See Irons, Waffle.) 


Wagon and Carriage Ma- 
nery— 
| Williams. White & Co., Moline, Il. 
Wagon Axles, Chains, &e.— 
| (See Axles aaa &c.) 
| Wagons, De iv 
Bhipman Bradt & “i “Kalb Ti. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga 
Falis, O. 
Wagons, Dum 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Miz. Co.,Columbus,0O. 
MERCHANTS. 
Contractors’ ——— Co., Betz Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 
Wagons, Mill— 
Jackson Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co.,Columbus,0. 
Wagons, Motor— 
See Carriages.) 
Waiters, Dumb— 
Energy Elevator Co., 408 Cherry St., 
| Philadelphia, Pa, 
Momo. Williams & Go., pte Pa, 
gz. G, § ae, Reading, Pe 
Storm CGo., Newark, 
—, Sect Mfg. Co., Neudcinnati oO. 
Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
Waiters, Silver_Plated— 
International Silver Co,, 9-13 Maiden 
Lane, New York, 
Wal Serapere— 
See Scrapers, Walk and Street.) 
all Ser Bee Scrap 
Scrapers.) 


penne Siqua, 0. 
apereee,.™ Coat,“ Hat, ae.) 

| vs lee, and Shop 

| sidney Sh rg. Akmgndn nae N. ¥. 


Rome M Mis. a me, N. 7. 
0) 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


avers Singing Gr Siegen, oO. 


nee Mats i 


Cievelagd § feneing Tool Co., Cleve- 
n 

Sidnev Shevard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

| Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago, TIl. 





tools, machines and miscellaneous articles in light and 
heavy Hardware and allied lines, conveniently arranged 
and crossheaded, the production of 1373 different concerns 
who advertise in the paper. The increasing number of 
manufacturers and the endless variety of products make 
such a reference work not only convenient, but practically 
indispensable to the busy dealer and buyer, who will find 
in this handy little volume a mass of information con- 
veniently and systematically arranged. Owing to the 
great edition which is required to permit the mailing of 
a copy to each of our subscribers, it may be that some of 
our subscribers have not yet received a copy, but the en- 
tire list will be supplied as speedily as possible. 

The issuing of such a Directory and distributing it 


The Iron Age Directory 


Chambers St. * 
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without charge to every subscriber was a notable advance 
in journalism, and its wisdom has been abundantly shown 
in the appreciation in which THE Iron AGE Drmecrory is 
held in all departments of the trade. This new edition, 
larger and more complete than any of its predecessors, is 
sent out in the hope that it will lighten the labors and 
promote the success of the thousands who make use of it. 


——__-s-- eo 


BLAKE & JOHNSON, Waterbury, Conn., contemplate 
the erection of a large building adjacent to their machine 
tool department building on their property at North Elm 
and Spark streets. The new building will be about 50 by 
“00 feet, and five stories, including a well lighted base- 


273 

Ware. Hollow. Cast Iron 

Blacklock Foundry Co., So. Pittsburg, 
Tenn 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hollow, Silwer and 
Silver Plated— 
Entepnationsl Silver Co,, 9-13 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
Ware. | egw Steel— 
Avery Si ee Co., Cleveland, O. 
Cheswick Mfg. Co,, Cheswick, Pa. 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co,, Cleve- 


land, 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
New York tamping Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soapstone Foot— 
N. H. 


Warehouse Trucks— 
cks, ae Warehouse, &c,) 
Jananned— __ 
Sturges” x Burn Mig. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ware, Platinum— 

J. Bishop & Co., Malvern, Pa. 
Ware, Sheet Iron— 

Sidney Shepard & Co,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ware, Tin— 

(See Tinware.) 

Ware, Wooden— 

Hill Dryer Co,, Worcester, Mass, 
Warm Air Furnaces— 

(See Furnaces, Warm Air.) 
Warmers, Electric_Foot— 
Unitge, Saecteie Heating Co., Detroit, 

ic 
Warmers, Electric Plate— 
United Electric Heating Co., Detroit, 
Mich, 
Warmers, 
Pike Mfg. Co., 
Warp and Yarn— 
— & Bascom Rope Co.,, St. Louis, 
Estes & Sons, Fall River, Mass, 
Wash Benches, Stands— 
wee Benches, Tub and Wringer.) 
ashboard Blanks— 
es an & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, 
Washboard Knives— 
(See Knives, Machine.) 
Wash boards— 
Lloyd Mfg. Co,, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Saginaw Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich, 
asher Cutters— 
e Cutters, Washer.) 
Washer Machines— 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
National Machinery Co,, Tiffin, O. 
Washers and Disks, 


Rub- 


wae: Gaskets and Rings, Rubber.) 

ashers and Street Hy- 
or ae ts dl teens Washers.) 

Vashers. Bra 

Wm. Haskell Mf, ‘to. So. Pawtachet. RT 

Nicetown Plate Washer Go.. Philadelphia. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass. 

Washers, Cast— 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Leba- 


non, Pa. 
Bengroft & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
a. 


ment. It will be occupied by Blake & Johnson’s manu- 
facturing department, now located on East Main street in 
a building no longer adequate to the demands of the de- 
partment, which manufactures piano, organ and action 
Hardware, special Screws, Pins, Studs, Threaded Wires, 
&e. The Blake & Johnson business, which was estab- 
lished in 1852, began manufacturing on the East Main 
street site. In 1891 it became necessary to have addi- 
tional room, and two acres of land on North Elm street 
was acquired and a machine shop was erected. The new 
building will entirely replace the East Main street shop 
and will double the capacity of the manufacturing de- 
partment. A new office building will also be erected on 
the North Elm street property. * 
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RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY’S NEW 
PHILADELPHIA SHOWROOM. 


HE RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY have re- 
cently completed a new showroom for their Phila-- 
delphia branch, 1340 Chestnut street, two views of which 
are given herewith. To properly show the many fine 
examples of Art Builders’ Hardware the various types, 
styles and patterns have been handsomely mounted in fine 
eases which are contained in a unique showroom, simple 
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specimen of the numerous decorative types, from the 
chaste severity of the Pemberton Colonial to the florid 
Christensen, being mounted in special woodwork con- 
sonant with the particular type and its artistic treatment. 


—~--e—__—_ 


A. Z. BOYD. 


A Z. BOYD, manufacturers’ sales agent, 56 Reade 
street, New York, is representing the following 
manufacturers and lines of goods: Link Chain Belting, 





Fig. 1.-—Show Room with Display Cases Closed. 


but elegant in character. The necessity for displaying 
such goods of the finer grades in appropriate settings, so 
that both architects and builders and especially the 
owners of fine residences and buildings, can in advance 
get some conception of the ultimate effect, is daily more 
apparent. In this showroom the surroundings, both in- 
terior and exterior, are such as to lend themselves to fa- 
vorable judgment. The location of the showroom is in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building, at Fif- 


Sprockets, Buckets, &c., Buhl Malleable Company; Wood 
Split Pulleys, Foster Pulley Works; Spring Cotters and 
Keys, Hindley Mfg. Company; Shovels, Spades and 
Scoops, Indiana Shovel Company ; Keystone and Monarch 
Ratchets, Westcott Wrenches and Nail Sets, Keystone 
Mfg. Company; Hack Saws and Blades, Massachusetts 
Saw Works; Pipe Cutters, Vises, &c., Mark Mfg. Com- 
pany; Alligator Wrenches, John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany; Axes of all kinds, Standard Axe & Tool Works; 





Fig. 2.—Method of Sampling Goods. 


teenth and Chestnut streets, in the heart of the fashion- 
able district, only a block from the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Broad street station, close to Wanamaker’s, and around 


the corner from the fine new Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


The samples themselves are so mounted as to treat each 
of the many motifs with a distinction and exclusive ap- 
propriateness of its own. In this department the com- 


pany offer for the inspection of a critical public a collec- 


tion of Domestic Art Work in Metal Effects reproduced 
- . ‘ 
from the craftsmen of- the historic Renaissance, each 


malleable iron Screw Wrenches, Vandergrift Mfg. Com- 
pany; Little Giant Stocks and Dies, Taps, &c., Wells 
Bros. Company, and for export only, Twist Drills made 
by the Etna Mfg. Company. 


—_——__~-e—___—_ 


THe WATERBURY Rope CoMPANY have just removed 
from 134 Lake street to new quarters at 170 Lake street, 
Chicago, where they will occupy two floors and carry a 
large stock of Wire and Fiber Rope and allied lines. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE, IMPLEMENT & VEHICLE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


S already announced, the organized dealers in Hard- 
ware, Implements and Vehicles of the Indian Ter- 

ritory will hold their fifth annual meeting in Oklahoma 
‘City, O. T., on May 10 and 11. A very interesting pro- 
gramme has been prepared, among the formal subjects 
for discussion being the following: 

“ Catalogue Houses and Comparison of Retail Prices.” 

“ Benefits Derived from Organization.” 

“What Trade the Manufacturers and Jobbers Should 
Rightfully Canvass and Sell.” 

“Why Dealers Encourage Association Insurance.” 

“The Necessity for Co-operation of Dealers from a 
Business Standpoint.” 

“ Existing Rules Between Manufacturer, Jobber and 


The Retail Hardware, Implement and Briicie 


The officers of this (Association extend to 


to attend the Fifth 


you a cordial invitatio 
Annual Convention which will be held in 
Oklahgma City May toth and rth 

q WW 


M0 4 





Retailer—Are They Satisfactory ? 
Have a Voice in Determining? ” 

“How Can We Prevent Buggy Trailers and Stove 
Peddlers?” 

All of these discussions will be initiated in short for- 
mal addresses by members of the association, several on 
each topic. Other features of the meeting, which prom- 
ises to be instructive and largely attended, are addresses 
by M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, and N. D. Robnett, president 
of the Western Implement Dealers’ Association, and the 
Question Box. This association is composed in the main 
of Indian Territory merchants, but also comprises a num- 
ber of Oklahoma dealers, and the object of holding the 
meeting in Oklahoma City is to still further enlarge the 
membership from that section. 


— 


U. M. C. 1904 CATALOGUE. 


HE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and 313-315 Broadway, New 
York, have just issued a new 84-page illustrated catalogue 
of U. M. C. Ammunition. Among the new features are 
the Nitro Club Tournament Loads and the U. M. C. 3% 
dram Target Loads in Nitro Club and Arrow shells. In 
other new goods there are several additional sizes of 
Metallic Cartridges. The catalogue is gotten out in con- 
venient size and represents the complete U. M. C. line, in- 
cluding the well-known U. M. C. brands of Empty and 
Loaded Shells, Wads, Primers and Metallic Cartridges. 


—_—.¢-+- @—_—_. 
FARWELL, OzMuUN, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., have 
compiled what they call “ The Retail Dealers’ Price List,” 
covering the entire line of goods listed in their 1904 gen- 
eral Hardware catalogue, issued some time since. This 
is referred to as not a list of approximate values, but a re- 
liable, dependable retail selling list, showing what the 
dealer should get for the goods, and aiding him in making 
sales of articles not usually carried in stock. In ordering 
' goods, it is pointed out, it will be found of material assist- 
ance, as often the merchant desires a certain article that 
he can retail at a stated price, and this information is 
given on each item in their catalogue, except a few staples. 
The publication is now in the hands of the printer and 
will be ready for distribution about May 14. 


Should the Retailer 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Levying Contributions on Jobbers and Manu- 
facturers. 


FROM A WESTERN MERCHANT: We fancy that your 
readers, one and all, must have enjoyed the letter, pub- 
lished in your issue of April 7, on “ Levying Contribu- 
tions,” &c. This has come to be such an abuse that it is 
well to frequently ventilate it. The close margin on 
which goods are sold, the concessions made to the cus- 
tomer from one year’s end to the other, in the way of 
allowances, goods returned, extra time, &c., would surely 
constitute a sutficient evidence of good will, without being 
obliged to chip in for every church, fire engine house, 
armory, or county fair. 

Whenever we read of a high wind or a hard rain in any 
part of the country for a radius of 500 miles we know 
that we are presently to hear from some of the “ good 
ladies’ of the town on some customer’s letter head, so- 
liciting funds or their equivalent to repair damages. As 
an interesting example, however, of just how this is 
worked, we submit the following: Not long since we re- 
ceived from one of our good customers a confidential letter, 
explaining that a certain church at his place had applied 
for the use of his stationery for the purpose of soliciting 
from his various correspondents for its own immediate 
purposes. The merchant goes on to say that the object 
is a worthy one, but that it is no particular favor to him 
that any donation be made.” This put us on our guard, 
and when the subsequent mail brought us the appeal, we 
were not surprised. There was the familiar letter head, 
with every evidence of having been written by the con- 
cern themselves or with their full authority. The com- 
pany name was signed in typewriting and followed up by 
initials, which were those of the principal partner—prob- 
ably not put in by the man himself, but by some shrewd 
person who thought to lend weight to the communication. 

The old scheme of blackmailing for catalogue pur- 
poses has pretty much gone out of vogne; we hope that 
the begging scheme will follow its distinguished example 
and that its day will soon be over. We have no doubt 
but that many merchants in the country are thus an- 
noyed and lend themselves very unwillingly to sucn 
schemes. We hope they will learn to be equally frank 
as the one cited above. It is greatly to his credit. 


The Growing Scarcity of Timber, 


From A MANUFACTURER IN OHIO: Many of your read- 
ers and advertisers are undoubtedly interested in the 
question, Where is our future supply of timber to come 
from? Already certain kinds of hard woods, such as 
hickory, ash, oak, &c., are insufficient for the demand, 
and inferior grades are being used. Already prices have 
risen uncomfortably high as compared with former years, 
and many manufacturers are worried over their inability 
to obtain lumber sufficient for their needs. Handles for 
Shovels, Steel Goods. &c., are becoming quite scarce, and 
consequently high in price. Rake Handles are especially 
scarce and so high that prices of the finished goods must 
certainly advance by another season. Several parties 
that we know of are experimenting with hollow steel 
Handles, but even if these can be made light enough and 
cheap enough, we do not believe they would ever become 
popular, for obvious reasons. 

Where, then, is the timber supply to come from? If 
it can be imported from other countries the tariff should 
be removed on this item. owing to its scarcity, or else the 
Government should reserve tracts of land in every State 
and plant the kinds of timber most in demand, and sell 
it as it matures, or else pay a bonus to parties planting 
timber for manufacturing purposes. These suggestions 
may seem objectionable at first thought, but no doubt 
they could be worked out into tangible shape to the 
benefit of f‘tture generations. In this age of hustle after 
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the almighty dollar every one who has timber land thinks 
of realizing on the timber and utilizing the land for im- 
mediate profit, and no one seems willing to plant timber 
for the benefit of future generations. What, then, is to 
be done, and where are the manufacturers of this country 
to look for their timber supply? Perhaps some of the 
other readers of your journal may have ideas and sugges- 
tions better than those herein set forth; but at all events 
the matter is one that should receive serious considera- 
tion, and it cannot be agitated too soon and some feasible 
plan worked out. 


The Arrangement of Window Displays. 


FROM A MERCHANT IN WISCONSIN: The most satisfac- 
tory plan we have found is to put the matter into the 
hands of the clerk showing the most aptitude for the 
work, letting him have entire charge, and aiding him with 
any suggestions that we think will enable him to improve 
his work. We find this much more satisfactory than let- 
ting different clerks try their hands at the work. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, é&c., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From BisHop & SHUMARD, New Hampton, Mo., who 
have purchased the Hardware and Grocery business of 
Schwartz & Co. 


FROM THE CARPENTER HARDWARE COMPANY, incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, who have succeeded 
Glouster Hardware Company, Glouster, Ohio, and Nel- 
sonville Hardware Company, Nelsonville, Ohio, and will 
continue the wholesale and retail business at both places. 
They are also expecting in the near future to open a new 
store at Athens, Ohio. 


From Lone & JOYNER, who have succeeded M. Long in 
the Hardware, Stove and Implement business at Waynes- 
ville, Mo. 


FROM THE HENDERSON Bros. Company, Butte, Mont., 
who have been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
$15,000 paid in. They will carry on the wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Paints, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 


FRoM GRAHAM-SALISBURY-WHITE COMPANY, Pasadena, 
Cal., who have been incorporated with a capital stock of 
25,000, and will conduct the Hardware, Stove, Imple- 
ment and Plumbing business. 


— soo 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE 1904 official manual and directory of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association has just been 
issued. This year it is a volume of 160 pages, which con- 
tains a good deal of matter of interest and value to the 
merchant in sympathy with the movement. It is em- 
bellished with many portraits, including those of the 
national officers and of the State associations affiliated 
with the national, as well as those of the officers of the 
national jobbers’ and manufacturers’ associations. 
——»—--e——___—_ 

U. J. ULery, representing the Clauss Shear Company, 
Atlas Shear Company, Napanoch Knife Company, Clyde 
Cutlery Company, Deerlick Oil Stone Company and In- 
ternational Cutlery Company, has moved from 290 Broad- 
way, New York, into larger quarters in the Rogers, Peet 
& Co’s building at 7-9 Warren street, where the accom- 
modations are better adapted to the prompt handling of 
an increasing business, both foreign and domestic. 


Turr BaILey Mre. Company have removed their 
Chicago 0 from 49 to 211-213 Lake street, where they . 
will occupy four floors and carry a complete stock of their 
Side Wall Registers. Robert Ketting is Chicago manager. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


URING the week the catalogue house question has 
continued to attract the attention of the trade, espe- 
cially in its connection with the approaching Atlanta 
meeting. Those in charge of the interests of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association deserve much credit 
for the energetic and intelligent way in which they are 
making preparations for a thorough discussion of the 
subject at the Atlanta conventions. Invitations have 
been extended to leading jobbers and manufacturers to 
speak on the subject, and the indications are that it will 
be a topic of commanding prominence at the gathering. 
The representatives of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association will also be present, and will doubt- 
less be prepared to present a mass of facts and an array 
of arguments which will aid in determining the courses 
which the united interests may adopt with a view to 
counteracting or correcting some, if not all, of the evils 
in question. 


Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company and the 
National Hardware Association. 

An interesting development since our last issue is the 
decision on the part of Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany to join the National Hardware Association. This 
decision and the reasons leading up to it and the under- 
standing on which the step was taken are given in the 
following telegram in reply to an inquiry as to their 
course and policy : 

To the Editor: We have joined the National Jobbers’ 
Association upon assurance that a committee would be 
appointed to take up the question of catalogue house com- 
petition exclusively. The most important thing at this 
time is harmony between jobbers’ associations, retail 
dealers’ associations, manufacturers’ associations and in- 
dependent jobbers, retailers and manufacturers. If we 
expect practical results we must all lay aside self-seeking 
and petty jealousies and work together in sincerity with 
the one object of correcting existing evils. It seemed to 
us that we could make better progress by taking advan- 
tage of the experience and organization of the National 
Hardware Association in advancing this cause. Also that 
working with them would promote greater harmony. 
Therefore we accepted their invitation to become a mem- 
ber of their association. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY. 


This action is significant in indicating that the Na- 
tional Hardware Association are intending to take up 
the question and unite in seeking a solution of the cata- 
logue house problem. It is significant, too, that some of 
the independent jobbers also are evincing an interest in 
the subject which was not manifest a short time ago. 


LETTERS FROM MANUFACTURERS. 

The following letter is from a very prominent manu- 
facturer of a leading line. It will be seen that in it he 
discusses the question in a broad way, and argues that 
the catalogue house labor under disadvantages which 
will give the retail merchant on the ground a preference 
in the marketing of goods. A significant reference is 
made to the extent to which catalogue houses obtain a 
supply from jobbing houses, although presumably they 
have little difficulty in finding manufacturers who are 
glad to have them as customers. Our correspondent 
writes: 


To the Editor: You have given me a conundrum—let 
me give it up and ask for an easier one? Perhaps it can 
be answered after an exchange of views at the Atlanta 
meeting. 

I take it for granted that by the term “ catalogue 
houses” they refer specifically to those who sell di- 
rect to the consumer. This is undoubtedly an evil which 
the retail Hardware merchants feel and are disturbed 


over; but I believe, in many instances at least, that they 
magnify this evil. 

When one of their customers refers to the price of an 
article which they can buy by mail, let them discuss the 
details of the transaction somewhat, and I think in many 
instances they will convert the purchaser to their views 
and make the sale. 

THE RETAILER'S ADVANTAGES. 


For a purchaser, whether a townsman or a farmer, to 
order by mail, he has the expense of the letter writing: 
the postage stamp; the buying of the draft and paying 
exchange; he buys “ out of sight and unseen; ” takes his 
chances on getting the article that suits him; must pay 
the express or freight charges; and then, at his end of 
the line, must, perhaps, pay a cartage charge. Then 
suppose the article does not quite please him, presuming 
that it is just what he ordered. It may be a little in- 
ferior—not quite as good as he expected; it may be a lit- 
tle too heavy, or a little too light, a little too large or a 
little too small in some way; still he must keep it. If it 
is damaged in transit he cannot well get damage from the 
railroad company, but must take the article. 

As against these features, he buys from the home mer- 
chant; he makes a selection of the article, determining 
his choice by making a comparison of prices, sizes, grades, 
&e. If, on reaching home with it, he or any of his family 
think they would like something different, he knows that 
the merchant will exchange it, if unused. He knows if 
there is any defect in it the merchant will make it good, 
and, furthermore, he has dealt with a fellow townsman, 
perhaps, with whom he has other dealings. Perhaps the 
buyer is a farmer, who wants to sell the merchant a load 
of hay for his horse or cow, of a load of wood, or some- 
thing. 

Now, all these points the retail merchant should bring 
to bear, and, in some instances, perhaps, meet the cata- 
logue house price on that particular sale, for he may never 
have to make it again with that same party. He will 
not always succeed; neither does he succeed in selling 
every purchaser that comes into his store. That pur- 
chaser may go down the street and purchase of his 
neighbor; if a farmer, he may drive to the next town 
another day; so that the retail merchant must expect 
some competition from some quarter, and the worst of 
it does not always come from the catalogue houses. 


OBTAINING GOODS. 


I venture to say that this “ consumer catalogue house ” 
can obtain all the goods they want, and of any brand. If 
not from the manufacturer, they certainly can of the job- 
ber. Jobbers of both associations are selling “ consumer 
catalogue houses” almost daily. The blame, if any, for 
such houses having the manufacturers’ staple brands on 
their shelves is not always with the manufacturer; it is 
more likely to be with the jobber. 

MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


As for the other class of catalogue houses—those who 
sell their goods entirely by catalogue, but state specifically 
and positively that they do not sell to the consumer, but, 
instead, invite trade from the merchants only. Who has 
objections to such concerns? Has the jobber? If so, 
why should he have them? It appears to me that he 
has the advantage over such catalogue houses, for his 
salesmen, when on the road, have the personal ac- 
quaintance of the retailer; in most instances he is on 
very friendly terms with the retailer; he does him favors 
in one way and another, and his very presence gives him 
an advantage, at equal nrices, over the merchant that 
sells by catalogue, for he can either meet or cut under the 
catalogue prices if he wishes to. If he does not, is the 
catalogue any greater competition with him than the 
traveling man from some other jobbing house? Traveling 
salesmen generally have some freedom in making prices, 
and they usually avail themselves of it. 

Some of our largest and reputable wholesale Hard- 
ware houses boast that their “mail orders” are both 
numerous and large, and they attribute that to their at- 
tractive catalogues and discount sheets applying to same. 
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To this extent are they not in the same boat with other 
“ catalogue houses,” who sell to the merchant trade? 

These are a few facts, and there may be many more 
which should be taken into consideration when discussing 
“catalogue houses.” 

I shall be very much interested to hear the subject 
discussed at Atlanta, and out of it I sincerely hope that 
something shall come which will be mutually satisfactory 
to all interested parties. 


From Manufacturers Who Quote Only High Prices to 
Catalogue Houses: 

We have given the catalogue house question little at- 
tention for some time, as we have had no correspondence 
with them lately. We are one of the manufacturing 
concerns that did not refuse to sell them, but the price we 
quoted was too high to bring business—just what we de- 
sired. 

We have never refused to sell any good house, but we 
have asked prices that prevented catalogue houses from 
buying our goods, and are free to say that we are no 
friends of that method of doing business, believing it in- 
terferes with legitimate trade and is rather sharp prac- 
tice. 

We seem wedded to the jobber, and feel that mer- 
chants should be protected by the manufacturer; in our 
opinion the interests of the manufacturers and jobbers 
are identical and they should work together. 


From Manufacturers Who Refuse to Sell Catalogue 
Houses : 

Regarding the subject of catalogue and mail order 
business, we would say that we have never had any expe- 
rience in this method of doing business. We will not sell 
our goods to parties who solicit orders in this manner, 
and there no question at all in our minds that any manu- 
facturer makes a mistake in marketing his goods in this 
way who desires to reach the trade through the jobber 
and retailer as well. 


From a Prominent Hardware Merchant as to the 

Possible Outcome of the Mail Order Business : 

It strikes me that the manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers should be united in their policy hostile to the 
mail order system. Otherwise they will have to either 
go into the mail order business themselves or the more 
prosperous retailers of the country run small jobbing 
establishments in order to hold their own under the com- 


petitive conditions. 
wp + 


BUTLER BROS.’ NEW BUILDING. 


UTLER BROS., wholesalers of general merchandise 
to dealers only, entirely through the medium of 
their “ Our Drummer ” catalogue, have just undertaken a 
radical departure in the conduct of their Bastern trade. 
The bulk of their business will, it is expected, after next 
November be handled at a depot or warehouse in Jersey 
City, the contract for the erection of which has just been 
closed. The site of the building is about three blocks 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad depot, facing on Wash- 
ington, Warren, Bay and Morgan streets. This building 
will be of the very latest and most approved construction, 
and will have floor space of nearly 600,000 square feet. 

The welfare of employees has been carefully studied, 
and the new structure will contain club rooms, restaurant 
and roof garden for the employees generally, and a re- 
tiring room for the women clerks. 

It will be recalled that about two years ago a similar 
move was nade in Chicago, when they erected two im- 
mense structures just across the Chicago River, at the 
Randolph street bridge, which, while being on the north 
side, and on the outskirts of the original business section, 
is still in close touch with the older part of the city. The 
volume of trade in New York long since outgrew their 
enlarged facilities here, including a large storehouse on 
West street, 300 feet long. When the Jersey City build- 
ing is ready all the storing of stock, packing and shipping 
of orders, bookkeeping and cashier’s departments, with 
the necessary force, will be concentrated there. The 
building at 495-497 Broadway, New York, built for them 
12 years ago, has eight stories, and two basements run- 
ning through to Mercer street, they also occupying most 
of the adjoining building at 491-4938 Broadway. The 
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Broadway building, or a similar one, will be used in this 
city in which to properly sample and display goods, pro- 
vide suitable accommodations for house salesmen, buyers, 
customers and the company’s officials. 

Besides the two large houses in Chicago alluded to, 
the company have a St. Louis branch at 1221-1287 Wash- 
ington avenue, and sample rooms in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of St. Paul at 379-381 Sibley street. The 
lines of goods carried are handled by more than 50 de- 
partments, including Hardware, Tinware, Housefurnish- 
ing Goods, Glassware, Woodenware, Jewelry, Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Fancy Goods, Books, Stationery, &c. 

—_—_3o--o————_— 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO ATLANTA. 


N connection with the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ con- 
I ventions at Atlanta, May 24-27, A Eugene Bolles, 
manager of Hardware, New York City, is getting together 
a special party to make the trip. The party will comprise 
Hardwaremen from New York and the East, reservations 
having already been received from a number of leading 
manufacturers, and present indications point to the prob- 
ability of making up a party sufficiently large to warrant 
the chartering of a special train. Those who desire to 
avail themselves of this opportunity should make early 
application for reservations. The plan at present is to 
leave New York, Twenty-third street, Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, at 4.25 p.m., Sunday, arriving at Atlanta at 3.55 p.m. 
next day. 

a 


A TRADE WINNING BOOKLET. 


HURCHILL-HEMENWAY COMPANY, Galesburg, 
Ill., have lately issued an interesting booklet bear- 

ing the title ““ How the Owl Helped.” The owl as a sym- 
bol of this company’s business is well known to the 
Galesburg public, appearing as it does on their letter- 
heads, billheads, booklets, circulars, &c., and also occu- 
pying a conspicuous position on their store front; on its 


You must live with your ‘ur- 


nace every day. 

What you need to make you r 
little home a paradise on earth 
—although heat has not ot! r- 
wise been-considered essential 
to a paradise --is a furnace that 
gets out of the coal all the heat 
there is in it, and sends that 
heat up into the house where 
it will do good—not out into 
the cold world to warm the 
atmosphere 

We have a furnace that is 
prodigal of heat but parsimo- 





breast appears the motto, “ We never sleep.” The latest 
booklet issued by the company, a page from which, and 
also the front cover, are reproduced herewith, reduced 
about one-half, is intended especially for the perusal of 
newly married couples. Every night in the local papers 
of the city a list is given of persons taking out marriage 
licenses in the county the day before. One of these book- 
lets is mailed promptly to each of these parties, the idea 
of the company being that if they can get their trade at 
the launching of the matrimonial venture they stand a 
good chance of holding it subsequently. While the 
booklet has been in commission but a short time, we un- 
derstand that it has proved itself a winner and a good ad- 
vertising investment. 
ee 


Mutual Hardware & Implement Company have suc- 
ceeded W. G. White in the retail business at Mutual, O. T. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


ENCOURAGING EMPLOYEES 
TO MAKE SUGGESTIONS. 


HIS is a matter which has doubtless received more 
or less attention from manufacturers, as the desir- 
ability of having the intelligent co-operation of em- 
ployees is at least theoretically recognized. In many fac- 
tories valuable suggestions are from time to time re- 
ceived from the workmen, especially those who are some- 
what above the prevailing level in the matter of interest 
in their work, and in the intelligence which is so closely 
connected with that spirit, From the mass of employees, 
as a rule, comparatively little in this line is expected as 
the work is done in a routine and perfunctory manner, 
little thought being given to it and little interest taken 
in finding or reporting improvements or modifications 
in methods. Some manufacturers have endeavored to 
draw out from their workmen suggestions of this char- 
acter. They have done this both for their own sake 
and for the sake of the men. The results have not al- 
ways been encouraging, and in the letters given below 
reference is made by some of our correspondents to their 
failure in efforts looking in this direction. On the other 
hand, the experience of some manufacturers has dem- 
onstrated that a good deal can be accomplished in culti- 
vating an intelligent co-operation on the part of the men 
and in securing from them suggestions of value. These 
points are best illustrated in extracts from letters from 
Hardware manufacturers who have given the matter at- 
tention. 


UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS 
TO SECURE SUGGESTIONS. 


From Manufacturers in Illinois: Some years ago we 
undertook to interest our employees in a scheme of this 
kind, offering prizes for the best sug- 
gestion, and much to our chagrin we 
failed to receive a single suggestion. 
We could not believe that not a sin- 
gle employee had an idea of his own, but were impressed 
with the belief that they looked upon the scheme as one 
to reduce costs and a consequent reduction of the number 
of workmen employed. 


The Workmen 
Suspicious 





From Manufacturers in Indiana: We have at different 
times endeavored to encourage our employees to make 
suggestions, but always with little or no resulting suc- 
cess. In the ordinary small factory, as compared with 
the huge establishments operated by departments, em- 
ployees of more than average intelligence 
are the exception, and usually consist only 
of the foreman and one or two assistants. 
These, of course, are in touch with the 
office, and are mutually concerned in discussing and sug- 
gesting improvements all the time. On the other hand, 
the employees for two reasons show no development. 
First, through want of that superior intelligence which 
did they possess would take them out of the shop, and, 
secondly, because a man who does the same thing con- 
tinually comes to think the regular way is the only way. 
One is sometimes thunderstruck over the want of thought 
and creative ability possessed by the ordinary mechanic, 
as he will often do a thing in a laborious way, and do it 
for weeks, without taking a short cut seen by his em- 
ployer at a moment’s glance. We have offered prizes 
for valuable suggestions, to only find that our men would 
take time from their work to ponder over inane and 
foolish ideas. Different conditions prevail in different 
shops. We believe the average American to be in in- 
telligence above the average in any other nation, but want 
of education and the training of the mind keeps the 
average American workman in one position without 
change. 


Lack of 
Intelligence 


From Manufacturers in Illinois: We have had some 
experience in the matter of suggestion boxes. We 
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equipped our plant something over a year ago with at- 
tractive mail boxes conveniently arranged in every de- 
partment and properly labeled “ Suggestion Box.” We 
also wrote a circular letter to our employees, placing same 
in their envelopes on pay day, stating fully the object 
of the arrangement, and stating that 
where suggestions were made that 
were of any importance proper rec- 
ognition would be made of same; 
also if any suggestions were made that were a real im- 
provement the same would be taken into account in the 
matter of salary, &c. We are very sorry to say that the 
suggestions found in these boxes were of very little im- 
portance; in fact, some of the men suggested closets in 
which to hang their coats and such nonsensical ideas. 
We have come to the conclusion that there are very few 
men who have any suggestions to offer regarding their 
work. It is really a sad commentary, and we have de 
cided that we shall have to look to ourselves mainly for 
suggestion and secure brighter and better men as far as 
possible in every department. We are sorry to say that 
since the labor trouble there is less interest and fewer 
suggestions, more imperfect goods, and last, but not least, 
less product; and we feel justified in laying this mainly 
at the door of the union, which is continually poisoning 
the minds of the men. We are sorry that we cannot make 
a better report. However, we are not discouraged. We 
shall keep at it until we discover a remedy that will 
bring about the desired results. 


SUCCESSFUL IN SECURING 
SUGGESTIONS FROM EMPLOYEES. 


The letters which are given below report more satis- 
factory efforts, and show that valuable suggestions may 
be obtained from employees while at the same time they 
refer to methods by which suggestions may be encouraged 
and rewarded: 

From Manufacturers in Massachusetts: We offer no 
premium to the average workman for suggestions in 
his line of work, but we are very close to 
our foreman in each department, and any 
suggestions from them that we adopt we 
try to remunerate in a satisfactory man- 
ner, either by an advance of wages or a cash payment 


An Unsuccessful 
Experiment 


Rewarding 
Foremen 


From Manufacturers in Indiana: We have done con- 
siderable along the line of encouraging suggestions from 
our men, but we have no system of prizes or other regular 
method of procedure. We have endeavored to cultivate 
a sort of ésprit du corps among our employees, but in the 
factory and office, and while we have not offered prizes 
for suggestions, we have endeavored to 
acknowledge in some suitable way any 
such suggestions or improvements which 
we have adopted. We find that as a rule 
our men who exercise their ingenuity in the way of in- 
venting improved processes or tools are quick enough to 
recognize their value and duly impress the same upon 
us. It is, of course, only human nature that they should 
often overestimate the value of such improvements, and, 
as a result, the amount of money which we have paid to 
our employees is quite a large sum every year. We do 
not know very much about the methods used by other 
manufacturers, either here or elsewhere, but we believe 
that a neighboring concern have had a system of confer- 
ences with the heads of departments which they consider 
productive of good results. 


Valuable 
Suggestions 


From Manufacturers in Massachusetts: Some of the 
most valuable devices we use in the production of our 
goods came from our men, those work- 
ing on the different parts. It would be 
extremely interesting for those inter- 
ested to see how many labor saving de- 
vices are in use in our works, all the work of different 
employees. We appreciate and encourage this thing all 
we can. 


Labor Saving 
Devices 


From Manufacturers in Rhode Island: It is safe to 
say that the managing men in this concern are loyal to 
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its interests, and the great bulk of the rank and file are 
just as loyal as they to the interests of 
this company. If this statement of writ- 
er’s is correct, you can readily see that 
there would need to be no encouragement 
offered nor inducements held out to receive information 
from any one of them that would be of any service to us. 
This is a matter that we have never given any thought to, 
for the reasons stated above. That those who bring us 
patentable inventions or valuable information are re- 
warded goes without saying. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY’S 
SYSTEM OF PRIZES FOR SUGGESTIONS. 

The following letter from Coldwell Lawn Mower Com- 
pany, Newburgh, N. Y., will be read with special interest 
in this connection. It touches upon the method pursued 
by this company to encourage their workmen in the mak- 
ing of suggestions, and shows the gratifying results which 
have attended their efforts in this direction: 

In answer to your inquiry regarding the success of 
offering prizes to our workmen for giving suggestions for 
improvements in anything about the factory, we wish 
to say that after two years’ experience we find it a great 
success, and the results very satisfactory. Our plan is: 
We offer prizes from $2 to $25 for the 11 best sugges- 
tions for improvements in anything about the factory. 
These suggestions are written out and placed in an en- 
velope (without signature) and deposited in a box. 
Every six months we examine these papers and pick out 
the 11 suggestions which we consider the best and award 
to each a prize according to their value. Then we num- 
ber the suggestions and paste them up on a 
bulletin board. Each man recognizes his own 
suggestion and produces a duplicate copy of 
the same, with his name attached, and receive 
the prize that has been awarded to him. This avoids 
showing any partiality in distributing the prizes. The 
first six months we had 11 suggestions, just enough to 
take all the prizes offered; in the fourth six months we 
had over 70, and they came from men who had shown 
no marked ability in the line of inventive genius pre- 
viously. Of course, many of the suggestions are not prac- 
tical, but we always get some good ones out of the lot. 
The plan keeps the men thinking; they are 
continually on the alert for anything which 
will enable them to get out work better or 
quicker. They are more interested in their 
work, and it brings them more in touch with their employ- 
ers. They feel they have an interest beyond simply work 
and wages. Since we adopted this plan there has also 
been a marked improvement in our tools and machin- 
ery, and the general facility for getting out work. We 
started this plan with a view to benefiting our employees, 
but we find from experience that, looking at it from a 
financial standpoint, it pays; we get more out of the sug- 
gestions than the amount we pay out in prizes, but this 
is only a secondary consideration; the great improve- 

ment in both the quality and 
Benefits to Factory quantity of our production far 
and Workmen outweighs every other considera- 

tion. On the other hand, the 
money our men receive in prizes is but a small part of 
the real benefit they derive from the scheme. It teaches 
them to think; it stimulates what inventive genius they 
may have; it demonstrates also that if at first they show 
but little ability in this line that little can be cultivated 
and educated by experience to an unlimited extent. Bx- 
perience leads to the conclusion that inventive genius can 
be cultivated and improved and educated just as well as a 


genius for mathematics, or painting, or any other art or 
science. 


Employees’ 
Loyalty 


Bulletin 
Board 


A System 
of Prizes 


——>-e—__—_ 


STRONG & TROWBRIDGE COMPANY. 


TRONG & TROWBRIDGE COMPANY, 21-24 State 
S street, New York, exporters, have opened their own 
branch houses in Constantinople, Turkey, and Cairo, 
Egypt, under the direct supervision of Benjamin O. 
Hough, formerly with the New York house. Mr. Hough 
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has had a wide experience in foreign trade, especially the 
Oriental portion, and particularly in the Levant or East- 
ern Mediterranean. The business will be conducted 
along American lines in an energetic way. This house 
is the first, it is said, to meet European competition in 
this manner, which is regarded as the only way to suc- 
cessfully compete. The Black Sea Russian, Grecian and 
Asia Minor trade will be handled from Constantinople, 
and the Egyptian, Soudan and other business in that 
territory will be controlled by the Cairo house. 


—————) oe Oo 


CATALOGUE CABINET. 


Wells Bros. Company, Greenfield, Mass., are pre- 
pared to furnish hardware merchants, free of charge, the 
improved catalogue cabinet represented herewith. This 
affords a convenient place for keeping a stock of the 
company’s catalogues, which illustrate their latest im- 
provements in screw cutting tools and machines. The 
company state that they adopted the method some time 
ago and have found it to be not only a convenience to 
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Catalogue Cabinet. 


the dealer, but a great saving in catalogues. It also 
serves aS an advertisement of the company’s products, 
the cabinet having their card printed on the outside, as 
shown. The case is cloth covered, has swinging cover 
and contains about 40 catalogues, The inside dimensions 
are 8 x 7x 5 inches. The company are anxious that all 
dealers who are interested in the line of screw cutting 
tools they make should have one of these cabinets on 
the counter, to enable their customers to arrive at the 
price of the different styles of tools illustrated, and also 
to interest their clerks in them, thereby giving the com- 


pany an opportunity to place their products on the mer- 
chant’s shelves. 
————»+--e_____—_- 


EMERY WHEELS. 


BEST, 45 Vesey street, New York, sales agent for 

the Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, 

Ohio, invites the attention of the trade to his extensive 
and widely assorted stock of Emery Wheels. Mr. Best 
keeps on hand cqnstantly about 25,000 Emery Wheels, re- 
ceiving from the factory two shipments a week for sort- 
ing up and replenishing broken lines, the sizes ranging 
from 1 to 36 inches in diameter, all thicknesses. Many 
special wheels are carried for universal and water tool 
grinding, including beveled and round face wheels for 
grinding saws and wood working tools. There are also 
constantly on the premises emery wheels for machine 
shops and foundries in wide assortments and adequate 
quantities. The Sterling Company make a feature of 
manufacturing special Emery Wheels of all kinds prompt- 
ly to order, and, in the case of some representative con- 


cerns regularly using certain kinds of wheels, have a suffi- 


cient number always in store in anticipation of sudden de- 
mand. 
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Oklahoma Retail Implement and 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE Oklahoma Retail Implement and Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association was organized at a meeting held in 
the County Court House, El Reno, O. T., on the 19th and 
20th ult. The meeting was called to order by Mayor Chas. 
P. Lincoln of El Reno. J. W. Freeborn was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and H. W. Compton, temporary secre- 
tary. The visiting merchants were then welcomed to the 
city in graceful addresses by Mayor Lincoln and J. BE. 
Jones, president of the El Reno Chamber of Commerce. 
On behalf of the Hardware and Implement dealers an 
appropriate response was made to these addresses by O. 
A. Smith of Watonga. Mr. Freeborn then called upon 
J. E. Baird, editor of the Implement Trade Journal, of 
Kansas City, who made a brief address on the subject 
“Why Dealers Should Organize.” 


@rganization Committee Report. 


The Committee on Organization, consisting of O. A. 
Smith, W. BE. Davis, S. E. Haggard, E. C. Stretch and 
Geo. W. Compton, reported as follows: 


We, the Committee on Organization duly appointed to present 
plan of organization of the Oklahoma Retail Implement and 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, beg to submit the following re- 
port: 

1. The name of this association shall be the Oklahoma Retail 
Implement and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

2. The officers of this association shall be president, first 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and territorial vice-presidents 
to be selected one from each county; an advisory board of five 
members, a Board of Directors of seven members, and a Legisla- 
tive Committee of five members. 

8. That said organization shall be a chartered organization. 

4. Your committee suggest the following officers for the cur- 
rent year and until the annual meeting, which shal! be held on 
the third Tuesday in November, 1904, to wit: 

PRESIDENT, O. A. Smith, Watonga. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, W. L. Perkins, Granite. 
Secretary, J. W. Chenoworth, Leger. 
TrrasurReErR, S. B. Haggard, Hl Reno. 


TERRITORIAL VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Cc. P. Hamilton, Mangum, Greer County. 

A. C. Lucas, Hobart, Kiowa County. 

C. W. Amspacher, Apache, Caddo County. 

Robt. Lutz, Cordell, Washita County. 

Walker R. Payne, Clinton, Custer County. 

N. B. Nutt, Blk City, Roger Mills County. 

H. M. Herms, Taloga, Dewey County. 

O. N, Minton, Gage, Woodward County. 

C. O. Greene, Alva, Woods County. 

Mr. Bixler, Hitchcock, Blaine County. 

C. B. Cowles, Enid, Garfield County. 

Frank Banker, Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. 

C. Kimmel, Bl Reno, Canadian County. 

T. J. Griffith, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 

W. H. McCormick, Perry, Noble County. 

F. A. White, Manchester, Grant County. 

A, Levick, Ralston, Pawnee County. 

Wm. McVickery, Blackwell, Kay County. 

Cc. V. Liter, Guthrie, Logan County. 

Carter Tracy, Beaver, Beaver County. 

J. N. Johnson, Chandler, Lincoln County. 

Frank C. Woodward, Maude, Pottawatomie County. 

J. L. Little, Lexington, Cleveland County. 

ADVISORY BOARD, 

J. BR. Bonebrake, Bl Reno. L. L. Collins, Cheyenne. 
J. B, Yunt, Ft. Cobb. W. M. House, Shawnee. 


Cc. J, Chastian, Cleo. 
DIRECTORS. 


W. T. Funderburg, Mangum. V. D. Tinkelpaugh, El Reno. 
J. L. Halstead, Cherokee. O. A. Smith, Watonga. 
A. H. Smith, Arapaho. T. J. Griffith, Oklahoma City. 
R. 8. Frazer, Stillwater. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEB. 


C. 8S. Watson, Pond Creek. P. T. Benbow, Lawton. 
G. E. Johnson, Sayre. W. P. Packard, Guthrie. 
J. W. Freeborn, El Reno. 

On motion the report was adopted as read, and the 
chairman appointed Messrs. Railsback and Selfros to 
escort the newly elected president and secretary to their 
places. Mr. Smith made a short address on taking the 
chair, in which he said that he appreciated the honor 
which had been conferred on him, and would fill the office 
to the best of his ability. Mr. Chenoworth followed with 
an earnest appeal to the membership to support their 
officers and make the association a power in the land. 
Mr. Haggard also expressed his thanks for the confidence 
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of the dealers in selecting him as treasurer of the new or- 
ganization. 


Constitution and By-Laws. 


J. A. Goodwin, J. S. Chenoworth, D. D. Railsback and 
Alva George, committee appointed for that purpose, sub- 
mitted the following constitution and by-laws, which were 
on motion adopted: 

ARTICLE I. 


Section 1. The name of this association shall be the Okla- 

homa Retail Implement and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
ARTICLE IT. 

Sec. 1. The purpose of this organization shall be the promo- 
tion of the interests of the retail Implement and Hardware deal- 
ers of Oklahoma Territory, and to secure their friendly co-opera- 
tion in all matters pertaining to their welfare. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1. Any person of good standing and who is engaged in 
the retail Hardware or Implement business in Oklahoma or In- 
dian Territory may become a member of this association when 
recommended by a majority of the Executive Committee and 
upon payment of the membership fee and annual dues prescribed 
in the by-laws of this association. 

ARTICLE IV. 


Sec. 1. Each member shall be entitled to a certificate of mem- 
bership bearing the official seal of the association, signed by the 
president and secretary, and shall designate on its face the 
name of the person to whom it is issued and shall! grant the priv- 
ileges of the association to such person. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall pay a membership fee of $1 and 
also annual dues to the amount of $2, payable annually in ad- 
vance, for the support of the association. Additional income may 
be secured by voluntary subscription made by the members of 
the association or citizens of Oklahoma Territory under the di- 
rection of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. The annual dues of each member shall be for the cur- 
rent year. 

Sev. 4. Annual dues shall be due and payable three months 
before the annual meeting, and for negligence or failure to pay 
the same on or before the annual meeting such member shall be 
excluded from the privileges of the association. And for failure 
to pay dues for any cause for a period of six months after the 
date of meeting the certificate of membership in said association 
shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 5. All resignations shall be made in writing and filed 
with the secretary, but if such resignation be filed after payment 
becomes due such member shal! not be relieved from Hability for 
such payment and shall not be permitted to withdraw honorably 
unless all dues are paid. 

ARTICLE V. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this association shall consist of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, an Advisory Committee 
of five members and a board of seven directors, and one vice- 
president to be selected from each county in the Territory. All! 
of said officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the association, except the president and secretary, who 
shall be elected by the Board of Directors at their annual meet- 
ing. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall have the control and 
general management of the affairs of the association, and shall 
consist of seven members to be selected by the association at 
large. The Board of Directors shall also have the power to de- 
fine the duties of all the officers, committees, agents or employees 
of the association, and in general to do such acts and adopt such 
measures not inconsistent with the by-laws of the association, 
and as they shall deem calculated best to promote the interests 


of this association. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall hold regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in November of each year. A majority of the 
board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
at any regular meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall submit a report of the 
condition and finances of the association at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings of the association and of the Board of Directors. He 
shall perform all duties incident to the office, and shall advise 
the board to take such action as they deem likely to add to its 
usefulness and prosperity. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president shall act in the absence of the 
president, and in the absence and disability of both officers a 
territorial vice-president to be chosen by the board shall act 
temporarily. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to collect and 
record all information of value to the association; conduct offi- 
cial correspondence, preserve all books, records, documents and 
communications, collect all dues and pay the same to the treas- 
urer, keep an accurate record of the proceedings of the associa- 
tion, its Board of Directors, and all committees. 

He shall present a ful! report of the work of the year at the 
annual meeting, and perform all the duties incident to his office, 
subject to the supervision of the Board of Directors, and shall 
mail te each member a copy of the quarterly reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer, and shall perform such other duties as 
shall be prescribed by the Board of Directors. 

The secretary may als> have the power to call an executive 
session of the Board of Directors and Advisory Board upon re- 
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quest of any five members of the association, for the purpose of 
placing before such executive session such matters as may be of 
immediate importance and that in his judgment should have im- 
mediate attention. 

At the expiration of his term of office the secretary shall de- 
liver to the Board of Directors all the books and papers and 
other property of the association which may have been intrusted 
to his care. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Sec. 1. The Advisory Committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers, none of whom shall be members of the Board of Directors. 
Three members of such committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. It shall be the duty of the Advisory 
Committee, when duly notified by the president or secretary, to 
attend any meeting designated. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Sec. 1. The treasurer shall have the care and custody of the 
funds of the association and disburse the same only on the order 
of the secretary countersigned by the president. He shall keep 
all moneys of the association deposited in its name, and make 
annual reports to the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1. Special committees may be appointed by the presi- 
dent at the request of the Board of Directors, and are subject to 
its approval. 

Sec. 2. Reports of all committees must be submitted in writ- 
ing and filed with the secretary. All committees shall submit re- 
ports to the association at each annual meeting, or as directed. 

Sec. 3. A majority of any committee or joint committee shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE XI. 


Sec. 1. The annual meetings of this association shall be held 
on the third Tuesday in November of each year. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Sec. 1. The annual meetings of this association shall be held 
at its principal place of business and as provided for by the 
charter, and 30 members shal! constitute a quorum for transac- 
tion of business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Board of Directors, or of any 
committee, may be called at any time by the president upon 
written request of five members. 

Sec. 3. Upon motion of any member, the association may by 
two-thirds vote go into executive session. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

Sec. 1. The annual election shall be held at the regular 
annual meeting of the association. 

Sec 2. All voting shall be by ballot, and each certificate of 
membership shall be entitled to cast one vote. No proxies shall 
be allowed. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the votes cast shall constitute an elec- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. The polls shall be open at such times during the an- 
nual meeting as the Board of Directors may designate. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Sec. 1. The regular order of business at such meetings shall 

be as follows: 

- Call to order. 

- Roll call. 

. Reading minutes of last meeting. 
Communications. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of committees. 
. Unfinished business. 

. Election. 

. New business. 

. Adjournment. 


SCOMAAAR ONE 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Sec. 1. These by-laws may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of those present at any annual meeting, provided 
that due notice of such proposed change shall have been made by 
giving 30 days’ notice. 


Resolutions were also adopted expressing the thanks 
of the association for the numerous courtesies received 
from the merchants and other citizens of El Reno, after 
which the meeting adjourned sine die. 


—~+e—____ 


JOHN L. SARDY & CO. 


OHN L. SARDY, of John L. Sardy & Co., Saracen 
J Chambers, Snow Hill, London, has been in this country 
for the past two or three months looking after the inter- 
ests of his firm, who are the direct representatives of sev- 
eral American manufacturers. Among the important 
matters consummated by Mr. Sardy is the closing of a 
very large contract for supplying a leading line of goods 
to India. Mr. Sardy, who will soon be returning, has also 
concluded negotiations in regard to additional agencies. 
By the methods which this firm pursues manufac- 
turers are kept in constant relation with their customers 
abroad, to whom the goods are invoiced directly, the Lon- 
don house securing the orders, attending to collections on 
the manufacturers’ account and in other ways promoting 
their interests. This work is done on a commission basis, 
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the company bearing all the expenses of the office and the 
conduct of the business on the other side. Mr. Sardy, 
who was formerly a resident of New York, has many 
friends in this country, and the closeness of his relations 
with the trade is illustrated in the fact that he has re- 
cently become a member of the Hardware Club. In ad- 
dition to the London office, the house have a branch in 
Paris under the style of Sardy et Cie, 3 Rue Laffitte. 


——_+e—___ 


MINIATURE THIRD RAIL ELECTRIC CAR. 


N connection with newspaper advertising and a win- 
I dow display of Blectric Goods the John BH. Bassett 
& Co. New Haven, Conn., operated the Dlectric Car 
shown in the accompanying illustration, for about a week 
in one of their show windows. The car was of the third 
rail type and ran on a circular track of 2-inch gauge, 15 
feet in circumference. The third rail was parallel with 
the track, the electric current being conveyed to the motor 
by a small shoe connected to the car, and sliding on the 
rail as the car traveled. The current was taken from the 
city lighting circuit, of 110 volts, and was reduced to 
about 7 volts by passing through jars of a solution of 
sulphuric acid and water, in which were pieces of sheet 
lead. The car measured 10% inches in length, and with 
the motor weighed 24% pounds. The wheels, trucks, frame, 
brake, shoes and rods were of finished brass, while the 
upper work was of polished cherry with brass trimmings 
and glass windows. Miniature pea lamps were used for 





Miniature Third Rail Electric Car. 


inside lighting, with the same kind for the regulation 
lamp in front and rear of car for lighting the track. A 
small cut off switch overhead of the rear of the car con- 
trolled the current for the lamps, which could be turned 
on and off at pleasure. On the front platform was the 
controller box with its small handle, which, turned to the 
right, started the car, and reversed when turned to the 
left. Brake handles on the front and rear platforms con- 
nected by chains to the brake rods and shoes lessened the 
speed, and small brass scrapers were provided to clear 
the track of any obstruction, operated by handles on each 
end dashboard. The gearing from the motor to the front 
axle was of such size as to give the car proper speed. 
The car was constructed by Harry T. Brown, a 17-year 
old pupil in one of the New Haven high schools. The 
whole make up was modeled after the style of the ordi- 
nary trolley car, and the workmanship and design showed 
much care and thought. The car attracted a great deal 
of attention and the firm believe that it was a success 
as an advertising medium. 


+ — -— 


May 16 will be the fiftieth anniversary of the election 
of William H. Hart as an officer of the Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., as on May 16, 1854, he was elected 
secretary and treasurer of this corporation, of which he 
is now the president and treasurer. As one of the most 
widely known and highly honored of our Hardware manu- 
facturers Mr. Hart will doubtless be the recipient of many 
congratulations and kindly expressions on the completion 

‘of his half century of official identification with this com- 
pany, who have, during this period, grown to a business 
of so much prominence in the trade. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 


INCE April 1 basic material, through its decided up- 
S ward movement, has affected the heavier Hard- 
ware throughout the country, and, of course, New Or- 
leans has felt the effect in common with other markets. 
However, traders agree that the changed price-lists 
have not varied the trend of trade. Customers have 
continued to buy in exceptional quantities, and have con- 
tinued to do a very large proportion of the business upon 
short time or with a discount for cash. The desire for 
the article, not what the article was to cost, has been the 
deciding element in the bulk of purchases. Such is the 
result of prosperity current through the agricultural 
lands upon which New Orleans depends for its trade. 
The store of cash through the rural districts seems not 
to have been absorbed either by investments in realty 
and improvements or by expenditures upon the new 
crops. 

Themes of discussion among dealers in New Orleans 
have been the new Mexican tariff, the effect of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba, and the continued developments in trans- 
portation circles, which promise greater facilities for dis- 
tribution. A number of important developments are re- 
ported to be scheduled with the big wholesale houses of 
the city in the way of new headquarters and warehouse 
equipment. 

Growth of Country Markets. 


What the dealers are congratulating themselves upon 
is that while they are energetically reaching for the 
“bird in the bush” in the shape of the near by foreign 
markets and the more distant domestic markets, the 
“bird in hand” of the usual trade through Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Eastern Texas and Western Alabama and 
Florida gives fair promise to be as plump and luscious 
as was the one held last season. Reports from the cot- 
ton, the rice and the sugar lands, as well as from the lum- 
ber regions, are glowing. The cotton crop is in the ground. 
has sprouted in most instances, and the cotton planters’ 
credit was never better. The acreage is estimated to be 
about 10 per cent. larger than last year, but this is 
deemed not sufficient to overstock the market or knock 
prices to starvation levels next season. The rice men are 
organizing to regulate and handle their crop, to extend 
their market, and to reach for new customers and new 
markets. The saw mills are running extra time, and 
the cane farmers have had the best planting and sprout- 
ing season since 1888. In consequence of all this the job- 
bers in the country towns and smaller cities command- 
ing the sections influenced by these lines have had their 
hands full supplying the rush orders from planters, fill- 
ing the shortages resultant from precautionary economy 
during the late winter. A notable feature has been the 
increase in the stocks carried in many of the towns. 

Agricultural Implements and Building Hardware have 
outstripped other lines to the domestic trade. The for- 
mer has continued after the usual close of the rush sea- 
son, by reason of the “afterthought” purchases of the 
planters when the crop outlook became so rosy late in 
March and early in April. The last named line con- 
tinued to grow and develop with the coming of spring to 
meet the demand of the unprecedented boom in building 
operations throughout the Middle South and the cotton 
belt. 

In building lines Sheet Roofing, although affected con- 
siderably by the increase of prices April 1 and again 
April 15, has led other sorts of Building and Structural 
Hardware. The demand is excessive because of the coun- 
try prejudice against slates, and the desire to have some- 
thing fire proof or approximately so in the new towns. 
General Building Hardware demanded is of a better 
grade than usual through the country. With and through 
all this a cannonade of Nails has been kept up along the 
railroads leading out of New Orleans that has been 
deemed remarkable. It would seem that every loose fence 
picket, every sagging floor, every flapping shutter in all 
the land about New Orleans must by this time have been 
most securely nailed down. Only one other feature of 
the trade has had the human interest attached that has 
gone with this flood of Nails. This has been the demand 
for Trace Chains. In this line it would seem that every 
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farmhand from Tennessee to the Gulf and from the Blue 
Ridge to the Staked Plains had thrown away his rusty 
traces and purchased others bright and shiny enough to 
reflect the owner’s new prosperity. 

Mill supplies have been peculiarly and pleasantly 
active, but not exceptionally so. Several weeks ago it 
was reported that a number of the mills would soon 
shorten their hours to curtail output. This has proven 
to be erroneous. Those mills which were to shorten time 
did so to allow certain repairs that could be accom- 
plished this way. A number of new mills recently estab- 
lished in the Mississippi district have made their outfit 
purchases in New Orleans. Recently a number of the 
larger lumber companies of Mississippi and Texas have 
removed their headquarters to New Orleans, and this is 
deemed an extension of the New Orleans market, for the 
companies will hereafter make their purchases more ex- 
clusively in this city than heretofore. 

Building trades strikes have practically killed for the 
time being local demand for Building or Structural 
Hardware or for Tools and Builders’ Supplies. How- 
ever, whenever the pending strikes are settled, it is 
known that a season of tremendous activity is before the 
trade. Over $6,000,000 of large building will be done, 
including at least $2,000,000 of residences, small stores, 
&e. City household Hardware for the summer trade is 
opening up. Summer supplies of all sorts are going out 
from the retailers in considerable quantities. New Or- 
leanians are finding that with the proper equipment of 
Electric Fans, Refrigerators, Cream Freezers, Mosquito 
Netting, &c., summer life down here is bearable, and 
cheaper than hunting Canadian or seashore summer re- 
sorts. Ship Chandlery has been injured by the dropping 
off of the export business in corn, wheat and other grains 
by reason of the war prices in the United States, and by 
the diminution of the cotton export business through the 
short crop. Generally speaking, the retailers of the city 
have prospered, but not in quite the same degree with 
the wholesale merchants. 


Transportation and Export Developments. 


Within ten days the ’Frisco and the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, both new roads, which are 
to give New Orleans access to hitherto virgin soil in 
Northern Louisiana and Eastern Arkansas, have com- 
pleted the purchase of their respective river front ter- 
minals along the New Orleans commercial front. Both 
roads are working rapidly to complete their trackage into 
New Orleans in time to avail themselves of*the exemp- 
tion from taxation for ten years upon all property com- 
pleted before July 1, 1904. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad is said to have arranged for a line of steam- 
ships from New Orleans to Central and South America, 
with New Orleans as the terminal point. 

The wholesale dealers in Hardware, grain and dry 
goods have gotten together in part upon the establish- 
ment of a steamship line from New Orleans through the 
lakes back of the city to the West Florida ports. Those 
who in Hardware lines have guaranteed a certain ton- 
nage for the line are A. Baldwin & Co., Stauffer, Eshle- 
man & Co., W. A. Seago, chip chandler; Interstate Blec- 
trie Company, Ahrens & Ott, mill supply men; Simonds 
& Co. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their line, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list in 
this column. 

S. W. Carp Mra. Company, Mansfield, Mass. : The com- 
pany have issued an attractive catalogue and price-list of 
nearly 100 pages devoted to their line of Taps and Dies, 
Screw Plates, Die Stocks, Tap Wrenches, &c. 

THE SmirH & HeEMENWAY ComPaANy, 296 Broadway, 
New York: Sixteen-page supplement to their “Green Book 
of Hardware Specialties,” which includes goods which are 
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entirely new, as well as goods new to them as manufac- 
turers, but staples in the trade. 
ANCHOR Post Iron Works, formerly the Anchor Post 


Company, 15 Cortlandt street, New York: Steel Fence, 


Posts, Wrought Iron Railings and Entrance Gates, Back 
Stops for Tennis Courts, Poultry Runs, Game Enclosures, 
Tree Guards, Garden Appliances, &c. 

N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass.: Hammerless 
Guns, single and double barrel, in various grades. The 
catalogue states that their business was established by 
Mr. Davis in 1853 and that the product embodies all the 
latest improvements in the construction of first class 
Guns. 

Dana & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: “Seeds” is the title of 
an envelope which they are mailing to retail merchants 
in the interest of their Peerless Iceland Freezers. The 
“Seeds” are a dozen miniature cards referring to the spe- 
cial features of the Freezer and the profitableness of 
handling it. They are designed to supplement the job- 
bers’ efforts in selling the goods. 

THE KRAMER Bros. Founpry CoMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: 
Sewer Castings and Plumbers’ Supplies, Stove Linings, 
Emery Grinders, Wagon Jacks, Grate Bars, Lawn Vases, 
Hardware Specialties, &c. 

PRIcE-EvANS FouNpRyY Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 
Architectural Iron Work and Specialties, Lawn Furniture, 
Sash Weights, Cast Iron Washers, &c. 

SCHREIBER, CONCHAR & WESTPHAL CoMPANY, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Want book for customers, the right hand pages 
being ruled for entering goods wanted and the left hand 
pages illustrating various Hardware articles. Freight 
rates from Dubuque and Chicago, also the Western and 
Iowa freight classifications are given. Included with the 
freight classifications are the average weights of goods 
usually shipped in original packages. 


GOODELL Mre. Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Leaflet il- 
lustrating and describing the Goodell All Steel Miter Box, 
Goodell Improved Cutting Off Tool and Goodell Improved 
Bell Centering Punch. 


THE Jacoss Mre. Company, Hartford, Conn.: Circular 
in the interest of their Jacobs Improved Drill Chuck, 
which is referred to as powerful, accurate and fully guar- 
anteed. It is accompanied by facsimile testimonial letters 
from parties who have the Chucks in use. 

THE Bercer Mro. Company, Canton, Ohio: Catalogue 
illustrating Metal Furniture and Office Equipment, includ- 
ing Filing and Card Index Cabinets, Desks, Tables, Count- 
ers, &c. 

THe CHARLES ParKeR Company, Meriden, Conn.: 
Catalogue of Vises, which are made of the semi-steel com- 
bination, which is referred to as making an exceptionally 
strong Vise. The company’s new series of Vises, in addi- 
tion to being made of semi-steel composition, has a solid 
steel bar running through the sliding jaw, making it prac- 
tically unbreakable. 


Weep & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Extra pages for insertion 
in their catalogue. 


THE J. B. Foore Founpry Company, Fredericktown, 


Ohio: Catalogue illustrating Church, School, Fire, Engine 
and Farm Bells, Third Folding Buggy Seats, Hollow 
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Augers, Spoke Pointers; Saw Vises, Mend-a-Rip Out- 
fits, &c. 

Tue THoMas Mre. Company, Springfield, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogues relating to Drills, Harrows, Hay Ma- 
chinery and Lawn Mowers. 

DAIRYMEN’S Mre. Company, Warren, Bay and Morgan 
streets, Jersey City, N. J.: Catalogue devoted to Sanitary 
Milk Cans, Ice Cream Cans, Dairy and Galvanized Spe- 
cialties. The company also do special stamping and sheet 
metal work to order. 
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U. T. Huncerrorp Brass & Copper Company, 497-505 
Pear] street and 37-43 Park street, New York: Catalogue 
devoted to Brass-Bronze-Copper Pipe and Fittings for 
plumbing purposes, containing price-lists, tables of weights 
and measures, rules, &c., of value to architects, sanitary 
engineers and dealers in Plumbing and Engineering Sup- 
plies. 

THE Roya PoLisHEeD STEEL ROASTER COMPANY, Troy, 
Ohio: Illustrated pamphlets of Roasters and Bakers, and 
of Gas and Gasoline Ovens. 


THe New Departure Mre. Company, Bristol, Conn. ; 
John H. Graham & Co., sole agents, 113 Chambers street, 
New York: New revised list of Plumbers’ Brass Goods, 
March 5, 1904. 

UNIVERSAL CASTER & Founpry Company, factory 
Newark, N. J., general offices 1170 Broadway, New York: 
Illustrated price-list of Pianoforte, Metallic Bedstead and 
Furniture Casters. This company, as the trade are 
aware, is a consolidation of the interests of the Standard 
Caster & Wheel Company, John Toler, Sons & Co. and A. 


B. Diss & Co. 
re 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Simmons Harpware Company, St. Louis, with a view 
to doing their part toward making the opening day of 
the World’s Fair a success, closed all their stores and 
warehouses Saturday, 30th ult., so as to permit their em- 
ployees with their families to be present at the initiatory 
exercises. To further facilitate the matter the company 
gracefully presented each employee with $1, the price 
of two admisison tickets to the grounds. 

Henpeicks & CLaAss,; manufacturers’ representatives 
in various kinds of Hardware, including railroad, mine 
and ship materials, have removed from 150 Nassau street, 
New York, to 25 West Broadway. They handle Anchors, 
Blocks, Bolts, Chains, Forges, Bar Iron, Belting, Picks, 
Plows, Sledges, Wheelbarrows, &c. 


THe Metat Mre. Company, who were incorporated a 
short time since with a capital stock of $10,000, paid in, 
have bought out and succeeded the Hotchkiss Mfg. Com- 
pany, 106 Park street, New Haven, Conn. The new com- 
pany will continue at the same address and manufacture 
Molding Hooks, Curtain Pole Trimmings, Upholstery 
Hardware, &c. E. J. Leffingwell is president and H. V. 
Eltonhead treasurer, both of whom having previously 
been engaged in business in New York City. 

PACKARD Har:WARE CoMPANy, Greenville, Pa., will 
celebrate their s«inicentennial on the 9th inst. The chief 
feature of the celebration will be a dinner at the new 
Hotel Speir, in the evening, to which a large number of 
their friends have been invited. 


—_——9-+-9-—__- 


Revolving Four-Wheel Glass Cutter. 


The Millers Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., and 
28 Warren street, New York, are manufacturing the re- 
volving four-wheel glass cutter No. 30, here illustrated. 
Each cutter wheel is pivoted in a quadrant of the cir- 
cular head, and the head itself, % inch diameter, is 


pivoted to the shank and held rigidly in position as each 
of the four cutters is used by a milled edge % inch thumb 
nut on the reverse side. In the shank a round \-inch stop 
is punched partially through the metal, which fits ac- 
curately into one of the four rectangular openings as the 
head is revolved, the opposite or end opening being used 
for severing the waste strip of glass when cut too close 
to break off by hand alone. The tool is finely made, is 
5 inches long over all, with handle of cocobolo wood, 
nickeled ferrule and polished working parts. 
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New Patented Sliding Door Hanger. 


The hanger trolley of the sliding door hanger illus- 
trated herewith, which operates on the inside of a hollow 
track, is roller bearing and is provided with four wheels, 
thus distributing the weight of the door on eight wheels. 





Fig. 1.—New Patented Sliding Door Hanger. 


The hangers are arranged for vertical adjustment, Fig. 
2, and the doors may be either raised or lowered by sim- 
ply loosening the nuts. When in place the ends of the 
track are closed, preventing water getting inside of the 
track, protecting the moving parts from the weather and 





Fig. 2.—Showing Vertical Adjustability of Hanger. 


obviating their deterioration through corrosion. The 
hangers are referred to as being especially adapted for 
stables, box cars, freight houses, platform gates, piers, 
&e. The New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 9 
Murray street, New York, are manufacturers of these 
hangers. 
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Wemple’s Trench Cutter. 


A device that is intended for use in suburban resi- 
dence districts and other localities where cement side- 
walks are in vogue is illustrated herewith. It is known 
as Wemple’s trench cutter. As will be seen by the illus- 
tration, the operator pushes the tool along the edge of 
the cement sidewalk and a U-shaped knife attached to the 





Wemple’s Trench Cutter. 


too! cuts a trench 2 inches wide and 2 inches 
deep along the side of the walk. In this way 
the operator trims the lawn evenly within 2 


inches of the walk and avoids the unsightly, straggly 
effect that is present when grass is permitted to grow 
close to the walk. Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, 
Chicago, are sole distributers of this tool to the trade. 


—-.-- oe ——__—_—_. 
The Gem Thread Cutter. 


The thread cutter shown herewith is made of steel, 
nickel plated, with cutting edges on the inner surfaces of 
the V-shaped end. At the back of the cutter is a form 





Gem Thread Cutter. 


of safety pin for attaching the cutter to the front of 
ladies’ waists. The cutter is designed to cut thread 
while sewing by hand to obviate severing the thread with 
the teeth or scissors. The device is being introduced by 
the H. C. Cook Uompany, Ansonia, Conn. 


+e 
Ayrhart & Coshatt are successors to A. J. Ayrhart in 


the Hardware, Stove and Implement business at Dedham, 
Iowa. 

























Barn Door Latch No. 7. 


In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts the latch is shown 
with the door closed, with opening in the catch for the 
use of a padlock. In Fig. 2 the door is shown open, with 





Fiy. 1.—Barn Door Latch No. 7. 


the latch turned back owt of the way of harness, clothing 
and stock. The latch is made of high grade malleable 
iron, finished in japan. The latches are 2% x 7 inches in 





Fig. 2.—Latch Turned Back. 


size, packed half a dozen in a box and % gross in a case. 
The latch is put on the market by the Safety Door 
Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


te 


The New Biackstone Rotary Washer. 





The Blackstone Mfg. Company, formerly Vandergrift 
Mfg. Company, Jamestown, N. Y., are offering the wash- 
ing machine sliown herewith. The legs are bolted to the 


_ tub with two heavy steel bolts in each one, and reinforced 


with a steel rod underneath. The legs, made of hard 
wood, can be removed if desired and replaced if 





The New Blackstone Rotary Washer. 


accidentally broken. The wringer box is large and is 
built into the top of the machine, this arrangement being 
referred to as a convenient one. The machine is fitted 
with all the company’s latest improvements, and is nicely 
finished a mahogany red with aluminum castings. 
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Pelouze New National Postal Scale. 


Illustrated herewith is an improved form of the old 
pattern of postal scale, manufactured by the Pelouze 
Scale & Mfg. Company, 118-132 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. The scale is alluded to as having an at- 
tractive and ornamental base, while the uprights that sup- 
port the platform are double instead of single, as before. 
The double uprights allow the weight to come immediate- 
ly over the spring, to insure accuracy,.no matter on what 
part of the platform the article to be weighed is placed. 
The principal advantage of the Pelouze postal scales, it is 
explained, is that the double needle index starts at the 
top and moves through a.slot, pointing exactly to the in- 
formation desired. The scale illustrated is especially 
adapted, on account of its accuracy and reliability, the 





Pelouze New National Postal Scale, 


makers state, for use in banks and large commercial 
houses. 
—— ee 


The Notax Roller Bracket. 


The roller bracket illustrated herewith is a new 
device for holding shade rollers in the runway of a win- 
dow. The brackets are stamped from steel and are pro- 
vided with sharp projections on each side which, when 
placed in position, hold the bracket firmly in the runway, 
above the pulley. Being of spring steel, they are adjusted 





The Notax Roller Bracket. 


to any size runway and can readily be inserted or taken 
down by simply pressing the ends together with the thumb 
and forefinger, no nails, screws, or tacks being necessary, 
as after placing in position the raising of the lower sash 
will force them firmly in position. Patents for the 
device have been applied for, and Charles M. Ghriskey’s 
Sons, 508 Commerce street, Philadelphia, have been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents. 





—_—__.3+o—____. 


Richey Hardware Company have succeeded Richey & 
Richardson in the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement and 
Buggy and Wagon business at Sheridan, Ind. The firm 
have lately taken possession of new and larger quarters, 

“where they are in excellent position to look after their 
growing business, 
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Richards’ Royal Ball Bearing Trolley House 
Door Hanger, 


Herewith illustrated is a new type of door hanger re- 
cently put on the market by the Richards Mfg. Company, 
Aurora, Ill. The hanger is fitted with tandem wheels, 
and each wheel is fitted with two sets of steel ball bear- 
ings running in an inserted ball cup. The track is made 
of No. 16 gauge steel, with hard maple strips which serve 
as tread for the wheels to make a noiseless runway. The 
track forms a complete cover for the hangers, preventing 





Richards’ Royal Ball Bearing Trolley House Door Hanger. 


the admission of dirt or plaster to the runway or the 
bearings of the working parts. The track is attached to 
‘a wooden header at the factory by means of three adjust- 
able screws for each piece, thus making it a simple matter 
for the buyer to set up his own hanger, as all parts are 
fitted and it is only necessary to fasten the wooden 
header to the ceiling support. The track is so constructed 
that it can readily be taken out and replaced at any time 
without injuring the wood work. 


a 


Iron Age Wheel Plow and Cultivator No. 19, 


We illustrate herewith a wheel plow and cultivator 
placed on the market by the Bateman Mfg. Company, Box 
BE, Grenloch, N. J. The wheel is 24 inches high, made of 
steel and runs easily on a pipe axle bearing. The frame 
is also of steel, while the handles are of oak and nicely 
finished. The working tools consist of a steel landslide 





Iron Age Wheel Plow and Cultivator No. 19. 


plow, riveted to a malleable iron back, two cultivating 
teeth of different widths, a sweep or scuffle hoe, all of 
which are of pressed steel, and a malleable iron rake 11 
inches wide. These tools are all interchangeable, being 
held firmly in position by means of a set screw. The tool 
is light but substantial, and is made to sell at a low price. 
It weights 21144 pounds complete, packed for shipment. 
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The Perfection Door Latch. 


The door latch shown herewith is made of malleable 
and wrought iron, so as to be unbreakable. There are 
handles for both sides of the door, and the latch can he 





The Perfection Door Latch. 
used on doors of any thickness. The latch is especially 
valuable for use on factory doors, and on fire doors with 
brick jambs. The device is being put on the market by 
Wm. W. Scofield, 347 West Main street, Waterbury, Conn. 

ae 


The Frost Queen Cream Separator. 





Lawrence Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have just 
brought out the cream separator shown herewith. The 
process employed in operating the separator is known as 
the cooling or submerging system. In the construction 
of the cooling tank, which contains the water, heavy 
galvanized iron is used, while the milk compartments are 
made of XXX charcoal tin, enameled on the outside with 
aluminum to render it proof against the action of the 





The Frost Queen Cream Separator. 


water. Each milk compartment is fitted with the com- 
pany’s patented reversible strainer, cover and aérator, 
which forms not only a strainer, but when reversed acts 
as a dust and insect proof cover. The form of construc- 
tion is referred to as being such as to insure perfect cool- 
ing of the milk and at the same time perfect cleanliness. 
All parts can be easily reached without removing the milk 
compartments from the water tank, yet provision has 
been made for so doing, if desired, by using for the con- 
nection a simple attachment which does not get out of 
order. In designing the separator the manufacturers’ 
efforts were directed toward the production of an article, 
in the most simple manner, which would contain every 
feature necessary to insure the best results possible. The 
separator is made in six sizes, from 10 quarts, one cow, 
capacity, to 60 quarts, six to eight cows, capacity. 
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The Abernathy Quick Acting Vise. 


The Abernathy Vise & Tool Company, 1264 Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago, Ill., are offering the wood workers’ 
vise shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 gives a front view of 
the vise, which is instantaneous in adjustment—that is, 
when the handle is in a_ vertical position the front 
movable jaw may bé drawn or*pushed to any desired ad- 





Fig..1.—The Abernathy Quick Acting Vise. 


justment by a single motion. The compression feed is 
% inch for each revolution of the handle, a feature 
to which special attention is called. If so desired, the 
front jaw may be fed the whole length of its adjustment 
by a continuous turning of the handle, but approximately 
one-fourth turn of the handle is all that is necessary to 
clamp an article for any ordinary purpose. The front 
jaw may also be pushed to an adjustment regardless of 





Fig. 2.—Bottom View of Abernathy Vise. 


the position of the handle, which is often a convenience 
and a further saving of time. The simple construction of 
the vise may be seen in Fig. 2, which gives a bottom view. 
The compression is secured through the action of a broad 
faced spiral cam 3% inchés in diameter and a single piece 
steel clutch, which, through the action of the cam, is im- 
movably locked to the central compression bar. The bar 
is a perfectly smooth piece of square cold rolled steel. A 
substantial spiral spring, holding the clutch against the 
cam, completes the mechanism, which is positive in action 





Fig. 3.—Abernathy Quick Acting Tail Vise. 


at any point of adjustment. It is pointed out that there 
are no screws, nuts, racks, pawls, gear wheels, auxil- 
iary shafts, levers or no combinations of these to secure 
the desired results, but that the entire manipulation of 
the vise is accomplished by the handle alone, and all 
working parts are located under the bench, where they 
are protected from knocks and dirt. The vise is made in 
two sizes: No. 1, the standard cabinet and pattern makers’ 
size, and No. 2, the.manual training school special. . Fig. 3 
shows the quick acting tail vise, made by the same com- 
pany. Like the vise above described, it is instantaneous 
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in adjustment to any desired opening and the work may 
be clamped by a short movement of the handle, operated 
by a slight pressure applied in vcither direction. The vise 
is made entirely of metal, is easily attached to any beuch 
and is provided with a metal dog adjusted by a thumb- 
screw. A feature of the vise where room is an item is 
that when closed it only extends 1% inches beyou! tne 
end of the bench. 
—_-e—___ 


Myers’ Unloader Hay Carrier. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, are offering the 
unloader hay carrier shown herewith, which combines 
the original idea of their O. K. reversible carrier and the 
Myers unloader. The machine illustrated combines the 
idea of the carrier referred to above, and in addition the 
large, open mouth has been widened so as to permit a 
larger range to the swinging fork pulley. The carrier is 
both swivel and straight reversible combined in one. It 
is explained that this enables the jobber or dealer to 
carry one style of carrier only and yet be able to fill al} 
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Myers’ Unloader Hay Carrier. 


requirements, as the carrier can be reversed either by 
swiveling or by drawing the rope through from end to 
end, as the operator may desire. The unloaders are 
equipped with a double lock, whieh engages the knocker 
and fork pulley on either side of the frame. The advan- 
tage of the double lock lies in the fact that either one of 
the locks will hold the load independent of the other, a 
feature which is referred to as peculiar to this machine. 
The track wheels are fitted with turned steel bearings, 
% inch in diameter. The rope sheaves revolve on stee) 
bushings and are of a size to carry a full 1-inch rope, 
this being alluded to as unusual. Unloader and carrier 
are made of annealed malleable iron, all bearings are 
turned true on the lathe, and all wheels are fitted with 
oil openings. The goods are finished with aluminum 
bronze. 
—_o-- 


The Steady Coat and Hat Hook. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a wire coat and hat 
hook recently placed on the market by the C. T. William- 
son Wire Novelty Company, Newark. N. J. The hook is 
strong because, it is explained, the wires are double and 
parallel one with the other. These features, combined 





The Steady Coat and Hat Hook. 


with the coiled brace insure steadiness and strength. 
The sharp points and undercut threads enable the hook to 
be put up easily without the aid of any tools, and once 
up, it is remarked, it cannot be pulled out. The hooks are 
made on a generous plan, the so-called 3-inch measuring 
3% inches. They are furnished in two sizes and four fin- 
ishes. The manufacturers will be pleased to forward 
samples to merchants on application. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MAY 3, 1904 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac-|count to 33' , and 10 per cent. discount. 
turer, are printed in Jtalics, and the prices Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
otherwise stated, represent those current in the market as|of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from|IRon AGE Dre TORY, issued June, 1903, which gives a 
manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack-| iclassified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are|serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
frequently given to larger buyers. jtre ades. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type| Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are|L ists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 














named, unless| 


ser 


responsible for their correctness. They usually represent/leading goods. 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable| Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. l suggest any improvements with a view to-rendering these 





Range of Prices. 


A range of prices is indicated by means|quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
of the symbol @. 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the! ware Merchants. 
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a = eae .. Drills endo mow & No 1 i. q ~~ coos Game = Soler Seeek Blocks, with Ford’s Ass qurcliers— - 
o. B, Japanned,...... ent Sheaves.................-+-..+ estern, W. G. sanbaenndigitiadiies i 
See See or Holt, § Ho. 37 ne saben doa. $2.3 ee ee ‘and Wire Goods Co.......... -- 75@75& 105% 
S on, No apann UMIOF .... «00s neces ec cccereceeesse ed ane 
Expansive Bits— ~ Lyon: No, 8, Japanned’.. . $1.50 | Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... sdéion | Buckets, Well and Fire 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&105 io ng usin, @ # gro.. sesvennans lS ae sisting See Pails 
Clark's Pattern, No. 1, # dos., $20; 0. | Dover, Picatty otee -+s0s+87.00 |” Bogedgs. Stove— Bucks, Saw— 
Fie, oe ‘sPattern ........ ual ea 0.2 ute Gs Hotel size....,..++-...14.00 | _ | ecards, 2081 5 Hooster........-+++--++++ coos B gro. $36.00 
E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. 208105 Typha Bre «A # .. Zinc, Crystal, @c....+..! O@L0k5% Bull Rings—sce Rings, Bull. 
Se ice Bitar | Re Renmei eres cee | Boles ag, | Butte maar. 
mle — 0. 100 improved Dover. ..... 00 arriage, Machine, &0-—| wrought list Sept., '96........20@30% 
Common Double Cut..gro. $3.00@8.25 | NO- 109 Imre ed oo ven’ Hatey am | Common Carriage........... 75@....% Cast Brass, TIebOut's......c.cves--.--50% 
German Pattern......gro. $4.50@4.75 No. 152 Imp | Dover Hotel, T’d..817.00 | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May soa sek Cast lron— 
‘a 200 ver Tumbler...... m4 80@ i & 
Bonney Patterm,per dos. songtico| Nosaytmpd borer Tumbler isi B50 | BoltRndalat Fe.tt,°6......75@ 41 Boat Joint! Mapvoiiss 7 -sogpoostion 
Ames....... sessececsseerneccereoes SOs] MQ. 80, imp'd Dover animoth, BI eens d+ + asage sarah sq rbbin Loose Joint. ...2es+-----10e5@ 010% 
New Patent..... oneeGbs.esde eéhians 852 10% Weatern, wn, WG, Co., euete* °° =o ane Machine with C. & T. Nut Steen eis Rt 7085@ 70d 10% 
Weeds Cabsunal senate au. ees. 25% Beit (8.8. & 0o.).. -¥ gro. net + $6.00 Door and eneaaen i Mayer's Hin utts.. oe pares pi bo 
rot” Augers and ie mons Jat, 75@.75858 | Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass ee Sega 
Beeveevers ons sevenseees sessvemnenses Slackemithe oe 
Se asia Gta? ove oO ae 05 86 S38 ko sll i ae’ ‘adler Zubic ond Bock Ftape. . coves 18) $ 
L’Hommeadieu’s . ooeceeees LSAIIE Each. $8.03. 75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6.15 Per doz...$0.26 30 39 A? 65 Inside Blind me on $ 
Watrous’......... see cecceses ce SdQE LOS Extra Length: Cast Iron Spring Foot: Po ore _ eee oor 2 
Aw! Hafts, See Hayts, Awl. oe § pene" gto0 125 i195 | Loose Pin, Ball and Steepie Tip” } © 
Brad Avie: Pchnne gly ty Bgl | Macken ene Pee tormaned | repanned, at Rp Putin fng| 
Handled..........++ gr, $0.7 3.00 eoseee $8.50 10,00 13.00 | r 02. ........ $0.75 - 1.08 is| Se ae 5 
Unhandled, Shoutidered.gro A Head- ‘ 4 Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knoba: ch Blind Butts..............55@10%) & 
ann ent.....gro. "66 70¢ | Inch....... 10 Ineh....0sseee-  e- 
DOE. 000. +++ Be85 ho50 5.00 6.50 7.75 Per doz.. $0.57 80 . 1.00 ages, Bird— 
E uandled, Patent....qro. 31@3hc ells— Cow— Wrt Barrel, Ja ap*d. en@iseweins Hendryx, Brass 
serateh Aros: eur, ont Prpamanpete ie hed | Ate Fru Be GeO E IE | Soe PG, 100 pettacse nang 
* ‘ Sedéests DOPING. .cccescccccccccecccsccece 33: 
‘Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4,00 | High grade..--+-. «+708 neces TOR Wrought Shutter...,0d10d10@60e5% | _ 200, 300,600 snd 900 series." “ida 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.60@ 12.00 | Texas Star ........---+..csssvssvcsesee Wrought Square Weck......50@b0L105 | Bata Tio series, 4 
WaT WOOE,. « 0.00s000 ceccnsceccoceccesecses 40% Door— t Sunk, Flush... ..50 10% . attgereseeees ee 0&10% 
A i and Tool Sets—see Abbe’ saong & ws t Door 60% x Enameled.: teeeeereee ---- 408108 
ow eee eee ee eeeee Steer eeeeneee IR | VOR FAO LUVE «ec eeee SOCCC Sr e+e eeee 
Seta, Awl and Tool. Home, K & i "Wie Gols’ 2.2" sates Stove and Plow— Call pers—See Compasses, 
Axes— and eit aareest eset PROW ‘ons eccccerese cesses 65a 1 | Calks, Toe and Heei— 
Wee Geee. sevsaccevscssenmequcessereeD®e | SLOVEs cooceceseee-+e+ 8085 @30 V9b5% Blunt, 1 prong.........per 1b, 4@hi4c 
Bernd Gui IBS| ona nat ESC ra Tire eh athe ott 
Axle Crease—se Grease, Azle 604: @b0ki08 | COMMON.........+0+ ++ +-7M@7. 10% | Perkins’ Sharp Wes... RD 15 
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THE IRON AGE. May 5, 1904 
—See Openers,Can , C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181..... ' Anniston Cordage Co.: Braided Cotton. = 
Can Openers 163%10% , Old Glory. Nos. 710 12.........% Dw ¢|¢ Drawers. Money 
Cans, Mitk— L. & I. J. White, Tanged............ ade: Anniston, Nos. 4 to 120277... BB ¢ | “WH, "Gwith Bell gious te Cwhe Gene 
150 210028 each. | Cold CI ls, a cralit ib. 13@15e Anniston saan hon Beas tk, “ODM $ $10.50, ee oe 
Illinois Patte 2.2 " 4 hisels, good quali é ns o 
filing protern. o #38 2.50 cau Cold Chisels, fair uattty tb. oie ear Braided, cotton, No. 6% B, 24¢; Tesi ee ete Paine He ott 
ts. = = 7 to le b ; 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. Ooh Chisels, ordinary.....lb.9 @10¢ | padystone Braided Cotton .No.6#» 27¢| Drawing Knives— 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.50 2.00 each. non hycks arabe a er Cable Laid Italian. ae 4 ‘ RA See Knives, Drawing. 
Cans, Oll— Pratt's Positive NOPE... .sctencmnea = Peerless ae mes Sette a | oe . gurilie ane Drill Saeko 
Buffalo Famil on, Came: cseses Witte enna nets cece eeeee on seeven : Cable ia eRe Oa oy ae 16¢ ‘om smi rill. each 
uffalo Family an. Blackemitiis ye are nai ++++-29%| Cable Laid Russian... 22... .......... 14¢ oe eee, $1.50@$1.75 
$48.00 64.20 120.60 gro., net Combination cathe Chiucks.....,...406 | Gable Laid India... cece. 12¢ | Breast, Millers Falls............... 1B 04 
ae ener Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..30% nese, Nes. 7 tis; We eS rae sic Deiiis 4daB@t0R toe 
Eley’e E. B 60 Drill Chucks, New Model. . 20% | Braided, Drab Cotton FD 366 Goodell Automatic i "Dei N Basveloz 
a 4 eee ee coccceeces M5 oe Independent’ Lathe Chucks 40% ded: Italian Hemp... .._ # D Boe Jsupanen' 8 Automaiie Dritis Nos, 5 and 7 
We coecce teeseee per J @3:! Inn ved Fleper Chuske.. 25% Breided’ ety @ B 534 | Jounsan Sree tte te teen eee eee ce é 34810 
FL - veeper M Lo@bL5c Univ | Lathe Chucks... Aa eka” Wie Pike ro eetne: 3@ | Johnson’s Drill Points.......... & 5&10% 
G. Fee por M bom bie eee ***405 Braided. White Cotton or Spo  43¢ | Millers Falls Automatic iii” 34G4& 10% 
Musket....... cessee-s+esDOr M 62@6Se | Standard Tool Co.:"""* ve Massachusetts, Drab........ 3 é Rasenee aie ae sacle « ahdlide es aon 
Primers— punpreved — Chuck..... eoccvececees 45% Famelz, Waite, No’s 7 to 12........ 24¢ | Ratchet, Weston’s............... e" 
o. 6 cords, i¢ extra. 
Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M.. 20855 Combination... eaceccgccctrocosesesctiote Silver Lake: ¢ Whites tee ear Nos $10.00: 
B. I Caps (Sturtevant Shelis) Czar Drill .... ssecersees ss -+-35% | a quality, Drab, .............. weve sss 406 djustable, No. 10, $12 3 
. er Mf. 20% Combination Geared Scroll --40% 1 a quality, White, 35¢ Adjus' Oy NO, 10, PLS...» eccee 3344% 
$: ee r ’ 5'91.58@91.60 Geared Scroll 40% B quality, See eS ee B5¢ : Twist Drills. 
All other primers ‘per ‘# @s Independent. . -50% uality, White, 2.0002 309 | Bit Stock...........629@10@60k10k 10% 
Cartridges- ah Stee - ttl lan H emp, ..... tel sad vos yet O Taper and Straight Shank........... 
Blank Cartridges: Univ 50% pees sone seveeeereee vee e® 608 10@ 60k 105% 
$2.0. F., 95 50...0. 0000 see eeeenLO@bS ee a eas Fiat Jaws..40% {Wire Picture— Drivers, Screw— 
38 C.F OT 00. ssc eoeeeeses ease windependent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% List Oct.,’ ", 85E10@ 85k 108 1o% Balney'sSorew i: “pe vam ie: 75c 
22 2 cee L0B5 estcott Paten ucks : i sScrew Holder and Driver Oz. 
tne ae eer en “Cradles s Inoh, $6: 4-In., $7.0 fin. n» $8. 405 
B. B. Caps. Con. Bali Swgd. eee Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 45% a ee Bue Bros’ Gosowr Driver Bits..........30% 
Zaps, Little Giant Double Grip Drill... ... 45% ons— CRIME Sd cose sesesceeses dee 130% 
B. B. Ca ne a ee Little Giant Drill, Improved ...454 | ie a, Crayons, 3.5% os eules Opaeccedeses s . 60% 
Central Fire ......c.eees ows ts y gros @éc ‘ray *s Hoi. H’dle Se 8, 00 50% 
atchet. 





Torget ant “Sporting Rifle... 
Primed Shells and Bullets... 


Rim Fire Sporting........-. eeocash 50% 
Rim Fire, Military ........... 155% 
su Se ORs. BoM cicomen,¢ ft., $25.00 
asters— 

Be pessoas sesee cscesshoeee BEE 
DO OO NR 6085 Q@60&10% 
gnclatelpnss.. re 

pebedc cache tise 70&10% 
— Ath Pilate, oo covcccrccosecs T0&10% 
Gem (Koller Bearing)............++. T5&5¢ 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ........... 45% 


Smith & Hemenway C%............... 
Standara Ball Bearing........ os 
Tucker's Patent low list..... ‘ 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list........ 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Cattle. 


hain, c i 
Shain, Con Jobbers Shipments: 






3-146 “4 46-16 7-16. % 9-16 
8.00 5.30 4.15 3.75 3.60 3.50 3.46 
% %& &% Ito 4 inch. 
33) 8.25 3.50 3.15 r 100 lb. 
German Cot... .cesseesesess £108 108 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains. ....60@10@608 108 10% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, ~~. 
July 24, °97.. - 0L10410@... 
Cow Ties.... esis 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W ‘estern Standard: 100 pair 
6% —6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$23. 2 
6\4—6-2, Straight, with ring, . $2.50 
6% -§-2, Straight, with ring.. $98. 00 
6%—10-2. Straight, with ring ..#32.00 
His Arte fer Bae tiger 
ces 
Straight Link. ~~ ” 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
LOLS @ (0k 1045% 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
— ee oer ea see 60&10@ 608 1085% 
Brass....... ae OCR eee 
Safety Chain..... ococem 75.£1085% 
Gal. Pump Chain.... oe 4344@4%c 


Covert Mfg. Co. 
B t 





ERROR, -noncithendess+canehoe coos omepeetee 
Oneida Communi 

Am. Coll and Hal FB. aee aaa 

Am. Cow Ties weer 45@50% 

Eureka Coll and Halter... = 45 @50R5S 

Niagara Colland Halters... 45@50&5% 

Niagara Cow Ties.. 45&5@508 1 085% 

Niagara Wire Dog Chains... 5@50&5% 
Wire Toots Go.: 

Dog Chain. .....-.+---se.sse+s006 -70210¢ 

Un wereal. Dbl-Jointed Chain........ 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........ ++..Q70. 4Oe 
Carpenters’, Red... ..4--0 gro. 352 
Carpenters’, White..........g70. 30 

See also Crayons. 

Checks, Door— 
yee doowncensnal 45% 
Columbla seanenetovsoensbocccenebete 50& 10% 

Fenenabiinanrecers cee oe --60&10% 

“Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 

Boys’ Chests, with Tools. . e0eccc ede 

Youths" Chests, with Tools........ oo M0 

Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools... *. °: 

Farmers’, Daspensers’. etc, Chests, 


with Tools 208 
Machinists’ ‘sad ‘I ipo Fitters’ Chests, 


Em 
C. - Jenna: & Co.'s " Machinists’ Tool 








enn cocqnsnetesabs 08 005ceee 
Chiseis jon 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard T0@ MB 108 
a he besecebeesesesesorees .. 304 
+ 5 An ‘’ ae wer 
NO. 10, ...0-rcocscessevesccccencesccas 
c.f. Jennings & om ‘Bocket . 
conte PnP TEPER OAR ma 
CE 2 MI, oc ccc netsepcoae 


Scroll Combination Lathe... .. 


Ciamps— 


eae Hammers’.. ovees ss 20@20R5% 


Besty, Paraliel............+--+»+ 334g& 106 
Linemans’ Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co40¢ 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....% doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....# doz. 24 net 
Ww. &C. Shank, All steel, # doz., 7 in., 


W§s-00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Sutehers 
Foster Bros.. : cece cc OS 
New Haven idge Tool Co.’s...... .45¢ 

ette R. a. ee iigaiinsd ton 
L. & 1, J. White. .......cecce-coesceerses 
Clip rs— 
exible Shaft Compan: on ee 

93 Chicago Horse.............. Sis 

1902 Chicago Horse........... $10. 75 

uth rang Belt. each, $5.00 ..... 20% 

Lightni b. .ccccccccvesses $15.00 ) 

Chicago Belt. ...... 20.0.0... 10.00 > 

ee Patent ire i Sobe $18.50 

nger a ppers— 
Smith & Rs emenway Co.. SS Z. net $2.00 


Clips, Axlte— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 me 5-16 
ENCh. 0. cesses Stephane 
Norway, 4 and 6-16 inch.........-.. % 


Cloth and N Netting, Wire 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardeare’ list: 
Compression, Plain Bibbs, Globe, 
Kerosene, Racking, &c.. Cocks. 
708 10@ 75% 
Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s list.40% 

Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
SOOM, .05. cccdivtrvccsocts Re 30&105 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens @Son’slist40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Sta:nping Co...............++- W105 

Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. . ... O& 105 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods ,...,..75@5@75&10% 
Bemis & Cail Haw. - Tool Co.: 
DAVIGOES. .. .... «220002 c00-cveccececcess 65% 
Calipers, Double... > 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside. 5% 
Calipers, Wing........ errr Soe 


Compasses............ 
Cocnpressers, Corn Sheck— 
J. B. Hughes’ @ doz................... $2.50 


Conductor Pipe, Calva — 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


be a Not 
A, Eastern. 75&746% 75R2 44% 
B. Eestern .75@10&248 T5k7\6% 
Central..... 75&744% vag 
Southern .. TO@10% 70854 
S. Western... 7087\4% 702.6% 


Terms, 00 days, 2% cash. | 10 da: 2. = Factory 


shipments genera 
See also Have ‘ieuan 


Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each 4 

Labrador $1.20 $1.50 a 80 $3.10 2. ‘70 

Iceland, ea. $1. 00, $2. io Pi 40 .** 0 


al, 
Gat. Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.00 $2.2 $2.00 #3.0 


Gay, Lined 4 side nandice . 
Each. $1 3s 82.15 $2.40 $3.3) $4.15..25% 
Coopers’ Tooils— 
on Tools, Convers. 
— ash— 
Brees. SEs nox nthe cone +eld. 35e 
Braided. White, Com...... lb. 23@,25c 


Cable Zaid Italian, lb. mes 18¢e; B, 16c 
ib, 10@io%e 


Common India........... 

Cotton Sash Cord, Twis ted; 
Fatent Russia... 
Cable Laid Russia..... 
India Hemp, Braided...... 
India Hemp, Twisted ..... lb. 12@ 18¢ 
Patent I ia, Twisted..... 1b.12@13¢ 











Cases, 100 Pio-s $ $4. Dy at ane 
D. M. Steward Mfg. © 
Jumbo Crayons............ 
Metal Workers’ Crayons. ar. “92. 2.30 | 3 
we ~~ ™ Pencils, round 


Rolling. wii Crayons..... ar. $3.50 | 
Ra! Coayene (compo: 

sition) gr. P82. 00 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 


Crooks, Shopherde= 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........# dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light. ......... # dos. $6.50 


Crow Barses—‘*ee Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 


war eeeetee 


ut Ta 
meutier silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ‘Hamilton = 
ARCHOP...........cccceesere ed $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.......... # doz. $250 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Commer: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives. ....#doz. $3.00 
No. 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.50 
Glass— 


ach ite ES co eeeve Occcs eovccecce ++ 40% 


sith t & Meow GB ..00. ccstssese FO 
Woodward 


Meat and Food— 


Fig 00 $17.00 

DOPE cssrecscqne.  roedetercesse o4 

Little Giant: B doz, 
Nos. 305 310 

8.00 


N.E Food Chonpers...............-.-+ 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. aie i 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. ws 


Sterling... -coseed sOkiCa 
No 1....$8.00 each’ ‘No. 2.. ~ 0 Pac 
Woodrutt's, Pdor .... 3081 + a 


ee esee: vebeddoveccoce gin00 
25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons 
Slaw, Corn Grater t &e saosin ds cbenavis 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x8, 30x08. 55% 


Kraut Cutters = x 12,40 
nr Ben eat & iKn if a saad 
w Cutters ~~ ae. 
Combined Slaw Cutter and com 
TENOR. 00 cnumenees eeeercocs doz. $4.00 
Sterling $6.60 cack Li cnée porn genconites e S34ge 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
praes emere ‘Kaite War. ai6e SOs 
jaw Cu n Recall 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Kni fe 8 er. $2 $220830 
To bacco—. 
All Iron, , Cheap. eeeedOZ, $4.25 @S4.50 


te ae 
National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s. 604 


. cae e.. NO. Beessene ake xe od 4 

argen ‘f °o ANG ZL ...c..ceeee ° v 
Washer— 

Appleton’s, ® dos $10.00... .50&10&10¢ 

DOU bok. ssconcstpenses qasoducrowe 3844% 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz., $9.00 










Twan’s lmproved Post Hoie A 40855 
ya s ay an Pattern Post Hole 
Iwan's Perfection Post iiote| Digaer: 
$5.50 
toss Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
Konler'’s Universai........."# dos, gik Go 
Kohler’s Little Giant -- ¥ doz. $12.60 
Kohler’s Hercul doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible doz. 60 
Kohier’s Rival. . W doz .59 
Kohler’s Pioneer... ¥ doz. $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers u dos. 
enaratas Baascnaccnsss:. oer bar hs 
ivide 
er 
* style x- 
"sPiata, No, : doz. 
*s Oraamental, “No. 70. # doz. ais 
att  , era rae $9.00 
Porter's No, 4.. cccceccccccccecsc cite 





Gat 8 Double Action 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&10@50&i1 0&1 one 


 , , Pe eres 40% 


Mayhew’s Black Handle............... 40% 
hew’s Monarch..............++ 40&10% 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21. 2 29R10 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 42... .15& 10% 
iD shake dws co dibs ney ceeaseenet 60% 
New England Specialty iicedin ee 0 06s 50% 
Sargent & Co. 
Nos. 1 and 80. hoeececcess 50k 10& 10%. 
Nos. 5v and 55 - WEI 
-7T0&10% 





smith & Hemenway Co fe 
H. D. Smith & Co 's, Perfect Handie.. 


Staniey sR & L. Co. _ 
No. 64, Varnished Hamdlee01a008 10 108 
—e Seece ecccecccccescce F0@70&10&104 





No. 40 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45 
Eave Trough, Galvanized 





Territory. L. C. L. 
Be BOT vc oc en const ae sc tingl 80k 10% 
Ss ¥emnns tens ences 80 108-5% 
Central.... vee SOB 10% 
Southern -- T6B 16% 





S. Western.. . ~ 75R10B5S 
Terms, 2% for cash. Factory shipments 
aenerallu delivered. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Eibows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments...........+ cacee 
Perfect Elbows (S.8. & “en Joccec.s cc0cdOh 
Emery, Turkis 
aS 54t0150F lour 
Ki OO eee eee nes th. be 5Me se 
4g Kegs ......... ih. é 5t4e 5%e Bho 
egs .. el 56 6c 


K 
10-Ib cans. 10 in case 644s 7e 6e 
10-lb.cans.less than10.10e l0e %e 
wate” lots1 03 tonsa discountof 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
, Lemon, 
Fasteners, | rears cmon. 


ZimmermMan’s ..... ...-csesseee. + SORLOE 
MEE Pie <:00nve0n-n0000bsite ck hubhatoh 50% 
Cord and Weight— 
eral tinsh cumescdete coantenacainadaicnd 40% 


of pHSSTS— 

4 ordcccces 50@ 50k 10% 
Shetaltic Rey, Leather Lind? 70k 10% 
Red Cedar........ cla 
Petroleum 10@ 


B, & L, B. Co.; 
— Key. Cooeseescccegeseens + 00R198 
West’ Look. ost oe 
Jona Sommer’s Peeriess Tin Key.. . 408 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metats Key. — 1 H 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 


John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. . 5 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork L: ined mf 


&10¢ 
Jone Sommer’s Ch Cork Li 6 
ohn Sommer’s O, res L “ 50% 


Jone So:inmer’s No Brend, C 
John Sommer’s Perfection ae 
mghoume, B g 





- 408106 


Lane’ ii mre A0&108 


oe ee aco egat 408 108 


releneiatis 


Fil Domestic— 
°F revised Nov. 1, 1899, 


Best Brands........ 1085 @0k 10058 
Standard Brands. T5R5@I5L 108 10% 
Second Quality..... 75h 108 10@80k5% 


: Imported— 
Stubs Tapers, Stubs list, July 24, 


Bh bead Sie Oe eee eee eee ee 
Fixtur 
wet eres, Crindstone— 


Inch,... 15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
P., 8, & W. CO.........000++0++. 30R10@I08 

Hard Meo nncnvbadtenas? de 604 
res 60&108104 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger 


‘ems Grindstone Fixtures. eg 


mle rin AAA ie O83 10 
sonal: Grindstone Fixturés slice.” 


Fodder Sq ucezerse— 
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a ee 
Forks— Sargent’s C. 8S, New List. beedcccescccece 40% Pacgaae Car DOOr........--++s000 0% J. Bardsley 
Base at Aug. 1. + SO Bint sees Heavy sledges— and tl Seierscercectae evloor Hinges ene ae 
» 2 tine...... o 5 tn PI ORD. conn aues an seneatecgecaeese dam ee 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine.. vere Under 3 lb,,...-..10 50¢ ) 75 1085 Freigtt Car Door. . : 60% see wa Oheoking..... 198 | 
Hay & Boys’, 3 tine.. . 60k5% | 8tO 5 1b, ..lb hie @3u% MG 52 voeuetaccan Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40z | 2 
Hay & Boys’, tine ..... ae 6636 Over 5 glee lb. 30c Lundy Parlor Door.. Bor. mer Spring Hinges.,......... 40% % 
Champion Hay a * | 6636% Wilkinson's Smiths’ ..... .A4c@ 10¢ 1b. aeie a we eeeereeee es Colores. & Spring Bass Co.: is 
Hay & alec, l 3t 408) .wendioe-... sds Semeahees.. ....- cage Spe:ing Hinges........... 25% | 
Header. | 4 tine tong tiie « e-e “oa abfeaitural Tool Handles Parer Doss, 50&10% hee thee Boast — os 2 
Barley. 4 & 5 tine, Steel 60820% Aar Pick, @C......0 wecwee's : @50k5% Rail era kee Hinge _ ering) Floor 50% 3 
Manure, 4, tine ..... ... 60k 5b8\4¢ | Hoe, Rake, &c.. «se00ee4S@50G5S | Rex Hinze Door. Garden Gity Engine House... 25¢ | = 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine..... 6624c214¢ | Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : Street Car Door. . * seeees Keenc’s Saloon Door........... , 25% |S 
TR rr 702 ie ae amen Revevestceau «hb @ EOE Seer nee noo fod. 500... bs ea's 50&104 —- MOINS. ocadecdac incense |3 
Potato Digger, 6 tine........ 60k D FOndlee -. 2.2.0 ccccescscrseses e r+ Door. ........4% Acme, Wrt. Steel............ ......30% | 
mae ........ ar Sate Cross-Cut Saw Handles— nas tn Ween Sides ACME, BFASS...0.0000+ ---+---+- ++ 2518 
Coke & Coal LOG10% | ALKINS’...---eeee-eereeeeeereee sons 40&5% A Le Swett Iron Waa 1G elena i sgarereeseew tes ncs 30% 8 
H-avy Mill & Street ... 66% a. pecdabiud.oseheecsauns Gotce tee Ki MG <—ivtemaee Solunee aia “gh Br 8 00) 3 a 
low bi 2 Potato. me i nnn eee ae: y ine Failte acai 50&104 OSes o - , 
Victor, hag ee wéisenn Mechanics” Tool Handle. 75 Perfection. Die compen: ae 808 Se nn ON a is 
ictor, Manure..... ......-.-....see. 662% uger, assorted......gro. $2. 40@$2 85 | _ Pilot...........++..... “Og Ge | 
Victor, Header......-...... inka <add 65% $reg oni cogl gro. $1. 6509! 86 Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kidder's Seven Laat. .. # gr. its 50 | 8 
GI TURE... .uicncanacvceccucs 6648 Chisel Handles: Wileos Me ca bectescen Ok 15& 10456 | J Oxford, new list... 000... 30% S 
Champion RENN.» .< 0 dcenpeedceahauaiue Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass "d. cox oo é > Lawson Mfg. Co.: os | we 
Ghempicn. Manure, ......... ++ 0&15824% $2.L0@ $2.65 = Roller Beesine teen eees Boats =| Matehless................s00 «. 3545 
a »ller % -_ 
Getumspie, Hay 2 seapwenses getecconss + 60&20% Hickory Tanged Firmer,gro.as¢d.| Gycie Salt Seanuuae vs 00% = senaeemiets | Ne: «455 | 
a. MARUTO....... ..+.000s saris $2. 15@$2.49 Dwart Ball Bearing & | Shelby Bprin < Hise Co: |g 
umbia, Spading ............. 1 IDS~ : pe . =| Crown Ja - 1%) & 
Hawkeye Wood Barley sonteneal Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, Ives, Wood Trac 608105 | S| Chief Ball Bearing. Floor Hinge.45% | # 
W. & C. Potato Digger. 0G 126% $1.75@31.95| 1.-T. Roller Bearing.......0®10€5% bye | | Royal Ball Bearing Floor Hinge..15% | ad 
Aome Hay. ....0....0... BORLVKS Hickory Socket Firmer. gro. ass “d. New Era Roller Bearing. . HS 1% | = | The Stover Mfg. Co.: | 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. 50& 2087 14% 91.45@81.00| 2;K. Holler Boaring....-- 608 L0k5s 2| Heal. No.16. tachable, # xr$)2. 50 | 
OR PIII ws ccoccccsvccesnccd 1 ‘ . “ asteeeeeeences 
Jackson Steel Barley........... Bde 158% Hickory Socket Framin anes i Richards’ moet t rMs coos 0% 2 aon ike Noli Eee ee * or. T $0. 00 } 
Kansas Header Scag aphta sachets ania’ Goan BU) 5 chards’ Steel Trac -50&10%15 | NewIdea, Double Ac sting.......35%) 
W. &C. Favorite Wood Barley .......40% | File, assorted........ gro. $1:30@81.40| Spencer Roller Bearing....... Shiela | HOw Sete. Dowkle Ate 
Plated. —See Spoons. Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c....... Tandem Nos. | and2. ...,......... om | 2 Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Fountains, Stock— Hand Saw, Varnished, doz “s0@ab0 eae wrneae Roller Bearing. - o i — T Hinges. e., list — 
- ee eee WMECOB nice scacecascseeeccegens «cand 5, 1901: 
Double Dewey...........+.-++ #® doz. $13.00 | Not Varnished.... .........65@75e | Wileox Auditorium Bali Bearing.20% Light Strap Hinges....... 805 4)3 
F Saw- Plane Handles: Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. ....40% Heavy Strap Hinges 80k 208 168 | S 
rames— Jack doz. se; Jack Botted...... 75e| WilcoxEly. Door, Nos L1Qand 12244.50¢ avy Hi p 9 a 
White, Straight Bar.per doz. 75@80c Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, secant Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132. . "10% Light T Hinges.......75@10@5% z 
Red, Straight Bar,per doz $1.00@$1.25 Wileox Fire Trolley, Roller 105 aes nae ‘ ie 1S 
5 Stephens Co: j- jj | < Be@arinG........sescesecsoress-+++i xtra Heavy inges . t 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 | Chapin-Stephens Co: = a | wilco he’ toy” Noiseless’ ‘Ball Hinge Hasps.......e0ve-.....708 | & 
F 1 Cc g eee " rin | gq = 
ne ce Cream~— GEER. cepecgeevccces cee @rsenees 65@65& 10% wee sesereeee sees seesesseesse 40% Cor. Hea a B20 108 S 
ee @ 3 L 6 File and Awl. .....0....00...+-€5@65610% | Wilcox New Centa Cor. Ex. . 80820 | = 
5: ; . $1 o $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2 80 cow —y ty eecsesssscccocees Dannie — - Trolley “ 3 
. P of a crew Driver ........-... - 905 ° 
og Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing. ...40% 6 to 12in.......Ub. 34e 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— oe 4 Adj. and  iiaiatiet Sager” Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, Pe 1, to 20in..... ood. 3 ¢ 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, Ball Bearing. ............ccccece. 4m an TOP. ( 22 to 36 in...e....Lb. 2%4C 
Fry Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. Waenecce -- nee, eesese:«.$085@91.50| For Track, see Rail Screw Hook and Eye: 
= eee -.1D.6 C 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. Hanegers— Hangers, Garment : coe cccceaccere el: @ 
Bisecseenes acccee connese Notr.—Barn Door Hangers are gen-| Western, W. G. Co........+4+ eeccece 70&10% meeSeove oa Ib.7 ¢ 
Cotton..... spon 2 STs per pair, without track. Gate— coun SPPOne ssevesseee sald I Cc 
Waterproof 8 le Taped. a and Parlor Door Hangers per double set | Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz it¢hers » Stall— 
Waterproof pote Taped. .4.40 . with track. &c. net .4.50 cont g. Co}, itchers....... 35% 
Waterproof Triple Taped..5.15} = | Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd| Hasps— . Hods, Coal— 
G Grovuve, Regular: McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz...... 50s 16 17 i8inch. 
PORecccccee 8 4 6 6 8 = Galv. Open. $2509.75 3.008 25 @ doz. 
ates, Molassesand Ollm| ig ingic iisz.$0.90 1.25 1.60. 1.95 £.50 = ‘etn ‘Open "$2.00 2.26 2.50 2.75 y doz. 
Stebbins’ Pattern... 80 10@s80@ 10854 Regular list.......+.++ ++: MO@hOESE | Galv. Fun‘el.$3.00 8.25 3.50 3.75 ® doz. 


Gauges— 
Marking, erties. ec... pei 
50 1085 @50 10d W5 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 56 
Marking, Mortise etc. 006100706108 108 





Scholl's Patent........ W& LL-@5UE 10& 105 
Door Hangers. . «se ccerce M@WE105 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge... coevepeseed 3U& 10% 
Stanley RK. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
BOERS. cccce ocspecccce -- 20@20£10&108 
Wire, rown & Sharpe's aa 
Wire, Mors2’s............ 
Wee Wee te OW. GO... crcccesces 
Cimiets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.50 
San Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
il, Wood Handled, Ass: aa o 

TO. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled” Assorted 
gro. $4.25@4.50 


Class, AmericanWindow 
See Trade Report. 


Classes, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.... .. GI 10k 108 


Clue—Liquid — 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
Cans (% pis., pts., qts., KG 
RECGL Moone cokemasias 2588 
Intervational Glue Co. (Martin® 's).. 


Crease Axle— 


Common Grade....... be. 0@S5.E 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . ——s D pails, ea. woe 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in ror .¥# doz. 1 


0; 2m $2.00 
Crips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips............ 40&10&2% 
Griddies, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co «+00. B8144@SSG¢& LOS 


Cri detenee 
pers mery Grinder 


— — 


&- 
*_ roved Family PPLE 


rinch, per doz......... 2.00 | 383g 
phe Mowe Kuife and rs 
Grinder, erch we eeccccdess $5.00 


00606 8666 dsesee each, 





see ewes nee 


Covert's =e Works: ’ 

io ood gerne tialters hence sep emuell 70s 
utea anila H 
Se ee ics ga ea 
ute, Manila and Cotto 

Suni'wope Fies oa Hope Tie 28 


ta ammers- d Hammers— ’ 


Heller’s Machinists’... 40&@10@40&10&10¢ 


ler’s Farriers..... 40&10@4 
Haietack Nace ugtieras™ 
EE aaa sied fy -. 40@408 168108 
Stow & Wileex. seeee.. + 40R10R5¢ 


"Womb a. ,ENall sereqonseicensgs 
Eagineers’ and B.S. Hand.” 


Hammersdoase50s | Ses4 


Riveting and Tinners’......... nos de 
40&214Q408 108216 


arn Door, New gular Pattern, 
Check eas Regular 











Pa ccgibedecce is 8 0 
Single Doz..... $1. "30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith Mfg. Co. 
Reliable No, 1............ per.doz. $12,00 
Ps La ‘ mucagers’ Per.dos. $15.00 
cage Spring Butt 
PORNO cc cc pcccccccccccescececesss 254 
i crcencccedbtuaakesecers 254 
Tis cékakesconkestend eceesseet0S 
Chisholm & Moore ae. Co.: 
naoncesbéveatues 50% 
TROT OROE, cccccccesecess obese coveeet 30% 
Mi asttnconk 604000060 0448s 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
earn HOS 
Roller eaenaes Scuadsas ..60&10% 
Bros. ( 
Parlor, Ball, Hearing ee ceeeeeeeee $4.15 
Parlor, Standard............ «0093.35 
Parlor, New Model.. é eceees = 
Parlor New Champion......... ‘ 
Barn Door, Standard ueice joss 
Hinged $6.4 
Cove 
Special. 
Lawrence Bros. 
Advance. 
Cleveland 
CEL nocneseeceeedeceeege ccous 
New York 
Peerless 
Sterlin 
Swing, No. 95.. 604% 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: ‘No. 45 $7.00; / 4 
M ini = Ste, Cc é 
cKinne gz. Co.: 3 
No. 1. Spect PN DNDs. cescestes 60&10s | = 
No.3.3 dard,$i8.. 60&10¢| 3 
Hinged Haugers, Oo epapagppites = 
Me ers’ Stayon Hangers........... .60% to 
. Smith Mfg. Co. : &s 
"eal dy Parlor Door...........- 50&10z | = 
seaeee Barn _Door. ‘peu g 
ever Jump Hinge 50k 
Peerless.. 0&10% | = 
Perfection. se $ 
mesaled -T0m1us & 


Wagner's Adjustebie.. 
Warehouse Avent Friction. ecces.d 


A 





Pic neex Wood ~ wk No.3..... $2.5 
Imp": Track No.b...... 3B | 
Imp’c Steel Track No. 7... 70 
Imp’d Steel Track No. 7........82.6 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 9... 

Bal! Brg Steel Track No. 10 ...$2.50 
Roller B’:'g Steel Track No. 11.32.45 
Roller BY'g Steel Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball Bi teel Track No. 13.. . ie 





Roller B ee Track No.l. . 
Ball B’r’ mag Teast No.15 ...40% 
Ball Bre matey rack No.19. . MRSS 
Ball Bearing Tandem Troiley 








Roller Bearing D. D.. No, 3... 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. B. D.. née sl 


ti Fricti 
Ives’ Wood Trac 





Heaters, Ca rriage— 


Clark, No. 3, $2.25 ;.No. 3p, : No 3x, 
&«. 3: No. 1, > Eon nne vate 1% 
Clark Coal, $0.75 #%00Z..............0+ 10% 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O P 
Niagara; Clarks 0. P.; Clark’ 
a: — ) 
Giccueeececes 1 3 5 
ig - 80,85 1.75 3.50 
Mortise b Shutter : 


(L. & P., O. S., Dixie, #e.) 


in kesvaa im 2? ®% 
Doz pair....$0.70 .65 60 .56 
Mortise evereible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
&c.) 
WO. ceccrcssse 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair -$0.75 70 65 


‘8 Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
— Wood, $0.00; No. 3, for Brie 


Gravity. ........0.+- seer 
Sargent's, Nos. 1-9. ue 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 
70&10@75% 
ce Steel aan Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30; 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wisse H Rare Co.: 
S.,Lull & Porter.. 
Sok Gity R & Porter. 
ueer City Reversible. 
2 ttenger’s “positive Locking, ne 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55.. 


los 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3 & 
cApncminke 66.00 $6 neues hheveds donde 75% 
1968, Gid’ Pat‘n: Nos,t,3 & &......... 75% 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5.. 2 
7 Gravity Locking, ‘Nos. i, 3& 


7? &5% 





& 25 “T0x 
Champion Gravity i ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. x 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544........... 75% 
W, Be Nos, 101 & 103. 70% 

Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 


Whippie’s Patent Automatic. ..........50% 
Gate Hinges— 

Cans or Shepard’s - = oe ‘ 
sees. ‘with Latches. 42.00 ¢ 0 5,00 
Hinges only....... +--$1.40 2.05 3.30 
Latches only....e0... «70 .70 85 

New England: 

With Latch......... doz .. 
Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......... oz. ....-@G1.75 
Without Latch.... «+ - @S1.35 


Western: 
With Latch, ....6...-0++..d0® $1.75 
doz. $1.15 


Without Latch.. 
Wrichtavi'le H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Clark” ok doz. eae _ 
Hinges he Latches.. .$2.00 240 5.00 
Hinges oaly..........-.++ 1.40 2.05 3.59 
ree ol 7 .70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 
Cast Iron gro.,.$9.00@9. = 
Kon-Holdback, Cast tron, a 
gro. '$3.60@ 8.5 


--Q@$2.00 





Jap. Funnel. $2.20 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


EON xc uncodwpuccesedes each $1.45 
ko eee each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern,.......+..- 
608 WQ@t6Ok 10k ion 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899... ..0000-00 
wane 75% 
D. & H. Seovil..... eee uaua ean 
Handied— 
Aug. 1, 1899, List: 
Fi and Garden........... 70 10% 
Bates Patent .. ccccksccctcse . 50% 
Meadow @ Rhode Island... .. 15% 
Black Diamond __....... 70k 10% 
Mortar and Street...... 70k 108 10% 
OTE kgewdns  é6a0-ae 75h 12468 
Ginn no vaccevegueces. FO 
Cotton Chopper....... eee. 7512164 
Weedi Rana o--- OPRGb154 
Steel Weeders .......... .66%q€154 
Malleable Weeders .... 66240164 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe..... .70@i0&1U5 


Ft. Madisun Crescent Cultivator Hoe 


ve aan nanixeea- eenaee 7va1os 
: os an - Hoes: pa . 
“Regular DAG <eseseqees oz. 
re por Bins. ls dike ii ah s ¥ dow B08 
Madison prou oe 08. 
St. Madison Dixie “Tobacco 
me 00e OkaiKs 
eeingee'e Cus Easy............70&19% 
wae SL, Bhadaccescnceseee eee 
BR iecdcintguumumantines 75&2% 
BE Cie® Cultivator Hoe.. -- $3.15 
B.B, RPTL, cach sida “Weeadlelsenaens $3.35 
Acme .» doz. net. $4.35 


eeding.. . 
W.&C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, PR doz. 
$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoidcrs— Bit— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00..... 452108 
Door— 
Ie oc ctcicccab wast Wrediigdessadveed 50s 
Bardaley’s. .......ccescesceccscesecceccees 45% 


File and Tool— 
eae file at a vie Han- 


3Hoe We 
Seanen 
Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.......-....«+.- -50&108 
nt Cage, Sargent — higewdacead ne 
e' , Sargent’s List. ..........00! t 

Clothes Li Line, Reading List. . 


' MS 
Clothes Sargent’s List. 50&20810% 
Got and Hat. Sargent’s List.. “ae 





Line, Stowel:’s.. cocsee dO 
CoatandHat,HKeading...............--- 50% 
Crat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville Sobédoaas 658 
Harness, Reading List.............50&10¢ 
Harness, Stowell 8... ..........-.ceeeeee 60S 
School House, stowell’s................ wus 
Wire— 

a eovsece-:--S0P108 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. vi neeeeTSQ@I5L108 





fase Lots - 
Columbian Hdw Co. Gem.......... & 108 
Parker Wire Goods (o.: Kinge...... 70&10% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding,......-...75% 


VRS See eer | emetogenic ate leutet 


IE, POTS LL NST TOT EP OS CME 7 TR EREEDO FF oer ee 


Ps 
ily hap ain tinct 


r 
i 


— 


oe 





a os 


=> Sexetserkear 


ver 


=i 


oR ea 8 ABT ATS. papain Le wah am 
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a onge 
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THE IRON AGE. 
ebitters, Transom—- | sag Picture— Send Paper and Cloth....,...+.. 254 
OF Cee eeereeereeeeerseersseseeees 1% 2 2% 3 38% in. Emery Pape rand Cloth..  50@10 60 
Lin Brass Head, .j,5 60 .70 .95 1.00 ore. Parers— Apple— =" 
Wire iothes mle i ios Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. | AVANCE. ............0 sceeeee ¥ doz. $4.50 
Gace Masaesea” oe ptomeeoemenee sos 10x 6 erreressanes a 2 6 Ni ers, See Pliers and Nippers. Baldwin........ te sae saaeees # doz. $5.00 
Wrought Iron— Samson Corda segeskaee aa ay a , os — se $1.00 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 3..... 40% Cold Punched : Off list, | Dandy..2220.02°2277: each $7.50 
10 in., $2.50. Silver Lake Braided’Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; Mfrs. or U. S. Standard * | Kureka Improved "each $20.00 
tte - a 25| No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 deere ges j de ""¥ doz. 815. 
a eee - Com $1.05@ 1.25 ee Bog | SZware, Plain. eee eecceeee reer e G5.10 Family Bay State. .......... # doz. $15.00 
ught Staples, Hoo ks oe ht Goods, | Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord,&c.: White He.cagon, plain, ..... «+ 00000. 85.00 Improved Bay State,.......8 oe. oS 20 
Miscellaneous— Cotton. No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4. $2.00; No Square, C. T. & Ro... .cessceees $5.30 | New Lightning.............. aor 50 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops. Bench. 2 $2.50; Colors, No. 8%, $1.75; No. 4, Hexagon, C. T. & R...... .- - $6.00 | Reading 72. i. nc Loo 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, et No. 445, oi. ‘nh No. * ~ aves! » Nar. G » Stan'd Reading 78... .........seeses # doz. $7.00 
Oi ee #6 00; F ee M $6.50 jane and AS. ning Lines: nos s Witte . “Ss ee ‘Blank eet * 50 Turn Tables te seca a 30.75 

od - anes : Square Blawkh .....ccsesiccccecs | Turn ' ey 3 

BOT saeeccrcse se 2005 $1.50 1.76 2.00) © slothes i] White Cotton Sot; ity - exagon BIANK.........0 6000008 $6.3 White Mountain # doz, $0. 00 
ae, o> 81.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 sofe” an, ‘20 . $3.7 Si BS, te 7 ot ey tee weeeree ees BO BO Potato— 

0 Mi - Obs 25 3°90 ft.. $4.75; 100 ft.. $5.25. erage sa hc sA00s0 08 $6 30) 5 7 
Whfletree.. ae cow oo Anniston Waterproof ‘Clothes, wie ee Oax White i Mountain, .2.2.020252. oo $500 
Hooks ana Eyes: Freie wee pit ie ain, 81 0 ak Picks and Mattocks— 

DSS cswe once oo «-- COLLIN 10@70% Empire. $18.00; Advance, =e Ori. Best onl Government. sesseeeee eld, Ohge List Feb. 23, 1899 7085@ 70a 10% 

Malleable fron....... 7085@70010% | ole.822.00; Albermarle, $15.00; Eclipse, | N@UY-.---.---+ eres vere coceees Ib. hitqc ee 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin $13.50; Chicago, $12.50: 5 ee dard, | U.S. Navy....scsesecerseeeess lb. 5%c| Pinking trons— 

Gate and Door Hook...... ..... .... 60% $11.00; Columbia. $9.50. Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,... c See Tr inki 

; +294 See Irons, Pinking 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy ap ee} aad Locks— Cabinet— In carload lots 4c lb. of f.0. i. "New Pi ’ ee 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. Cabinet Locks... 4+. 33S44@33s yes Fork. B “Gi gts 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. Door Locks, Latches, &c.—| Qi! Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. On let Now it, ene mONews 
orse Halle—tee Nails, Horse | [Net prices sre "very ft Ghen mando on Oilers— “me — ‘on pm — 
orses s— these Brass an Copper a Lae jdt e, Cast Iron Soil— 
See S. e, ee Reed ing Hard ardware Co.. ha buldasend eens 5 Os a EEE Se 600 scccees 70k: 10@ on seater. WE Gbys.cciecdde +... 508104 
= oe seeee ; BBC wncccccccccsescecccees occ cclb@n Extra Heavy, 2-6 tn....cccrsccccees 
Garden ton Hove, 4 4-inch : nt iw Sargent & 60... Boe os fcstetece’ ++ AOR 10% Chee or sagen : : sia Fittings oa Wedevigs sata’ occcceestOp 
acceses “1a data rass an ae oem ! 

Sply Standard ......ft S@ 7 © groweltts..c mse ee crsevessseee sox | Tim or Siteel.s......--....70@70d105| Pipe, Merchant, 

soy extra.. Roan a Hf 8 3 > Wrought Sone acenenni« Maileabie ‘Hammers’ Imj roved, No.1 - " pgs ayy Galva- 
ah arti ics and | RRMA SS Wit nla SR | atin” Haine? id” Baga | Merchant i: "Rik. niet 

’ ” C5R1UE |” game list.......000.--000---0000008 34, 24, 96 inch...... ++» 68% 53% 
w Grade . Jb 6 @7 c si Sash, &eC.— anes Tube & Stamping Co.: 508105 SEDs sve oeees ..71% 61% 
Fatr quality...........ft. 8 @9 c| les’ Patent.. Spring Bottom Cans... --7@0&10% | 44 to 6 inch. 75% 65% 
aia mae qesnes ond Br BORA .0 a=. s00- ssnasine 1 open Oilers ie +++ -0@W010% | 7 to 12 inch.......+....71% 61% 
— i koniansnaeinncinnnbeoaSGks "4 ners— an— — 
> wR ee PP-onsce cocceee oe eae ce Wrought Stookeersssnees a —_ ceeoouss °° es ccccecescese eGR. SOC 2 ag << 

- BD. Sad Irons...... or u Steel,......cccsevcssceeescee te | ATOM FIGURE, ooccccccscees 25@2 Weed : 

Chinese Laundry......... Oi 4 OS* | ne ne. eden Epeeubcbcsamcdein net Bos Sprague, Iron Hdie. per ten, Sap40C Standard Fipe and Fittings,8 to%s in. 
Ghinese Rade lb. L@hsc Me. Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.00 New BEMGIONG «wo 7 - noses oo BIS 
ve w, per aot gata ae Boring— CEE dedies sence commuted per doz. $1.25 5 ed oe = hag ons <—e 

Jandiove Tt cs St | Com: dpa Wath augers “$n | sro Brae a doggie | Weel Pomh and Wrest Vs snnc9g 

3 71 8h, 1 --per doz. $0.7 IME veccerceeesecsstenrseeces 75 
Seu Baglin Prenioe.te 0 R.&E. Mfg. Co. : Upright cain, Truimph GRP crnccessieceds # gro. $9.00 Ohio, Michigan and Ky......... ast 
Pinking— improved No. 3.$4. No. 1.$5.00 Ege— SEEN, J chen desnadour,s <wikkid 774% 
Pinking Irons............doz. 50@60c | Improved No. 4. 3. 75 No. 2. 3.38 Nickel Plate........ -Per doz., $2.00 | Carload lots are generally delivered, 
Soidering— . Im a Bo. t: 2.75 iach sine Silver Plate..........s0000. per doz., $4.00 Pi Stove 

ide ennin 0. 4, No. 1, 8. e ve— 

Sond ge te and 8. ee | Millers Fells Bat, 2156 £3 Packing— Rawards’ Nested Stove Pipe: 
condagke, Wagon— Corking— ; Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 Cdn 
Auto Screw soass | Betsinger Invincible Hand Power..... UY@lscl.| 6 in., per 100 joints... 8.00 9.00 
Auto sees ees ssetsevens ate - # doz. $48.00 tees tik Rubber— 7in., per 100 joints... 9.00 10.00 

Covert’s Saddle Works’: ence— COL, Cy Lavccce cocccccccccces ec llc 
Daisy ..... Hes soiree ¥s 7 ++ Ae 9R Williams’ —— +++eeach, $5.50 wag =o mpeveneteyee eeeees : Oise Planeg and Plano trons— 
! ockport ore. See ghee oa pers 8 Antl- -Friction Diterential Pul- | Sheet, Pure Gum........ weer 1 Bench, Piet quality... 5@LOk 108 
K sleecsanibeh ticens: mail Bloo id igi a sees ail0s | Sheet Red... ib ba as 500 Bench S000 qual... “ sooo 
etties— a2 oneal 15&105 Miscellaneous— Balley’s (Stanley R. & v. Go) 
Brass, m, Plain. ........ ..20@25% Washine— American Packing......... 7@10c lb, c Si 1de25e108105 
Gname and Cast Iron—See Ware, | Boss Washing Machine iE. Per doz. | Cotton Packing........+. + -16@85c lb, Chapin. oe a alit 40@40&1 
Knives: Boas No. is Boas Rotary... roel $51.5 Italian POOKIAG..66:0000008 sm isso ib. Bench: Second Quality........ on 
rons Buteher, Kitchen, &0,— seen Rene janitor Novi: $54.00 Busca Packig. 20.022 Se te Hoy and Gera. a imme 
Smith & Hemenway eee: ...40@10% | Standard Perfection .......” , r Gage ng soecvesee 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Go,.""-...-. | Cinti Square Western..." » af sis. , with Rages oO LEAR. ven vennrosenss oeanaa 
Hay and Straw—See Hay ae Uneeda American, Ko -nd... | .""" 09 | NO. 2, $6.50 # dos. Iron Planes— 
weaaete, Acme, ¥ dor ¥ dos., $2.65; Dent allets— esa Bailey's (Stanley Be i Oi abk 08x 
75; i. rrated re.20; Ser. TF FeO POOP e nes Seeeees 
Y , : Lignumvite.. ets ai Quart,...... 10 > 1h | Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
womee bai oT No. 1, $1.50; Tinners', Hickory an d' Apple mor a, Water, Regular .. 1.60 1% 2.00 Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 
Pi wing baguess<s0 <punegniin a Water, Heavy... 2.75 3.00 3.25 | sO) ican v0 See eeaiehio’n 
ndard List..........70&5@70e-1 aaa lottom. 2.30 2.60 2,89 | Sargent's....-..-»--- -sssereees 
es @70d a washers, + eee ae 2.50 276 Union. .....++-++e00 encce sevccese coccccce stu 
©. E. Jennings & Uo: Nos. 45, 48. Goetos | Vgsee™, WG. Co., Potato... “i Dripp! Plane iran 
Jennings & Grima. Nos.51,53,008 108 05 ane: wr. Poor— | Pans r cot 10 so&todkss | Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
Wetton ced esse * oad Fry 5G 3008 
L. ey rt Bye 25% sit C nd Mattocks, aie Common Lipped : seg era. Ae sé iis aeaiaing 
om oe . “ Stanley R. 10&1 
{ie os iis da Rae wt | = notte, etc.— Per doz, $0.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 tv | Le & Led WDM... essesens 1 2085@ 254 
Iwan'sSerrated.............-® dos. $10.00 | National ilet fas 1 ie 808 | meek one EOS, Bore eR Planters, . Carn, Hand. 
a mnt” don. $8.50 er 'Doturblad Vitor cia 800 i inon Ree a: 20 OS Gb soak 50; Kohler’s Eclipse.........+.+0.® doz, $8.50 
Buffalo. Misceiia neous # gro. $13.00 San, No. 10 1080, 1 ll... Te doz ¢n0 Soveryie ¥ dos., net, Nos. 200, $9.00; 400, =. ee 
enaeenoetaccgnecs CUO... ++ seeereessssessece 
Eeretors’ ostenhoin'’s.."""""g'd doz. $3.00@3.25 “Mowers, es 30% Gieplen. EF ao Self Sealing Pie Piates CRE 
~etat ‘doz $3.00@3.25 i dre generally oted. WO. OF scare te ct ie ite as Gos. $2.00. ......--00- esecccccccscoossOee 
Meineke Birch, Cheap......:.....ald sizes. $1.75@? 00 Pliers and Nippers— 
‘lbubber eee t or Maple, sveccersesee. All 8izes, $2,25@2.50 sbaper-Bullding Paper— Button Pliers..........+ «2075 @75L102 
ot GO oon BLIO@I.16 10 «12 Ih 16-inch 2 | Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25@ 
Carr ap, sizes..gro. LO@sse | HighGrade 4.25 4.50 475 6.00 Building Felt............ Cc] $1.30: 6 in., $1.45@$1.60 
y timer eeiinha oft dos. 66 70c | Continental......... vibeeneled Mill Board, sheet, 40 x isinches 3 
on yenbastcaa soess Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 I2-in, 
- mw. Ne ~ ie . oa 3 7c Great American......._. —s Board, roll, thicker than 1-46 ay 00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
2 .+ dos, 5@2.15 | Steat American Ball Bearing,new list.70% | __ EMCN... 0... wees eee e eee steeeees 50@50&55 
eres ood Door, Shutter, £0. 188 “a Milt Board, roli, 1-16 in. thick a rere 
Sargent’ eweccccccccesecccsecestesesce Cutting Nippers..........++ cccccces 
ging, ne Leather Rosin Sized Sheathing : . ft. ee “50 
Easders, ‘drop Etc.— Light wt., 25 lbs, to Wi. .o0-4 i - Hy eee pe Fence Pliers ‘S345 
2” ey Wadders.:2777: 238 ee eee ae ola Barr tae 8: 
eee. Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll.. 065090.20 Button ecveeees eA OK1LOS 
desc, Low Lists, | ape ater Proof Sheathi ng, 500 = Sd eanibeicnaime eae 
ue. w List sere . ft. 1 ply, Gre ys Eply, 860 is Improved Button............ wie T0RLOS 
a Deavering Feth9° § and 1% Combination aid ihaga "39M 
ing. ck a ening Fe 9, $t an sq. ft. eeeee eeeee 
sara t gy to lb., ton ........ ocsbcesesesas $41.00 Heller’s a, 
a Hida ; segs ts Wire — Trade Report. Red Rope Roofing, #50 8q. feet per |p. & a wes rons, ty 
Tubular ..No. 0..doz. $4.75 ist July 20,1899 Sia rie orn secees a 


Hinge Tubular. No. 0. .doz. 
Other Styles......... wGtoe en 
nt Bull's Eye Police— 

le neh seecces oosaseee ——— e 
No. 2, 3inch.. ose “4 + 


~ = paateae Sane ng ip Bree O° 0s if 
“Late ite as 


Roggin'sLatches.withscrew.dz35@/0c 
sbgaders Cattle . a - 
Covert iif 0. oioee rennce aa 


Hungarian, "Finishing. 


ers’, @c. See Tacks” 


Horse— 


. Bepeeenes RR 
wees 


_ 
cal 





No YE. = These joods re da 
aoe g a “often sold at 
arred Paper. 


1 ply (rol 300 sq.ft.),ton..$32. a.gneee 


sply roll 108 sq. ft 
Bata Osi 
er’s ro eeeess 7 
Nore.— Abore prices oft Se lin task st 
, and are “eorrih 
where. prtece are Charenton by @ iterritory, 
Sertery mech loweegrts are Soret 
5 > any Surfaced Roofing (roll 
Sand and Em mery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth. ..50@10@60% 


60c 


500 9q. 78). 8 





Sveti fee End and Diagonal Cut- 
PTET! «conc utnacahaubitarnedaee 50s 
Utica i Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Ninpers. all kinds.......40% 


aflumbs s and Levels— 


Plambe and Levels degwed -@HN& 104108 

Chapin's Imp. Brass Gor. ‘Area LO Log 

Pocket Leve cosescocesd ioe 

Level Glasses. epevancneceies 

jaston’s Plumbs and Levels........... 
Disston’s Pocket Levels. .......----...- ny 
C.F. Jennings & Co.'s Iron... . B&108 


C. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, & 
Stanley R. & L. Co.... a eneaeits 





\lay 5, 1904 





~anley's Duptes huedteses 20@208108104 
oods’ Extension............. auaxied 3344s 


Poachers, Ege— 


}iffalo Steam Egg Poachers. ® doz., 
vo. 1, $6.00 ; No. 2, $).00: No. 3 
81,00; No. 4,912.00... -cosect 210.506 


Points, Claziers’— 


pulk and 1 lb, papers.... ... . lb. 6Y4c 

AOTC seb bb s06066.cccccen lb. ‘Mee 

1b. PAPCTS. cessceeeses eeeeee lb. 6c 
«tent Animal— 

rt. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 

t. Madison Western........ # doz. $4.00 


Pena Coods— 


fanufacturers’ Lists.......25@2 oes 
VOR seiscsvcccesests ict Seadeunbeees 
Polish—Metal— 
prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (1g pt.), ® doz. 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72... 00.06. 008 40% 
| restoline Paste eebencedcpcceccaceé 40&10% 


.S. Metal Polish Pasce, '3 oz. boxes, # 
= 50¢. # gr. $4.50; 4¢ i boxes, # 
9% $1.25; | ® boxes, # doz. $2. 3b 

8S. L aduid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 

US gr. $12.00, 

oer’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; Rr $15.00, 
Wynn’s Wh te Silk, 4¢ pt. cans, ® 
Cis acncaescvcanins iecostacsees +++ 082.00 


Stove 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5b ans Sin, 
Black Eagle. piiguld 6 pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 


Black Jack Paste, 34 ® cans. # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 i can.. ..each, 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, r.$10.00....... 5 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75............10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ..........++.+6+ aD 88 
rr ¥ gr. $2.5 
GEA, COMO. cacccoksstecocumamaee 104% 
ia BPs caeshees vodeeads béneus # gr. $3.50 
PREG. 000s go vcccucstigheaces # gr. $3.50 
Peewiges Iron Enamel, 10 02. cans...... 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 B 1... ..00ee- ach 70 
Black Silk, 4g  box......... # doz. $1.0 
Black Silk, 0s. box... -- 8 doz.30.75 
Black Silk. 5G Wt WG ix v0 060 cee # doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
1¢. ey SQUGTE....00eeeeees ee GO. $9.00 
ee gauiter -gro.$10.00 
r ¥ ate Square........eeee0+ 970. 11.00 
2qt., SQUuare....ceee-++ eevee GTO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers-- 
See also Diggers, Post. A-ie, du, 
Posts, Stee! ~ 
Steel Fence La eac’., 


ft., 36 4ft. 
Steel H tening Boe i, each.. 


Potato Pxrers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


tv at., 42¢3 6 
cccccccccce Shae 


Pots— Glue— 
ENG ieled. vcorccccccccescacsecoces ch 
(eee 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, i lb. CdCH «one. cseeesnvesehbe 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each 


seeeeteee 


Bie, ae 
Rifle, 1-UD. CCN... .orecessooeessee85€ 
King’s Semi Smokeless: 50 
Half ' “50 
Quarte ° 
Case 24 





eee 24 (1 . com bulk)..14 . 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans blic)7. os 875 
Robin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun ..50&20¢ 
Presses— 
: Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. CO.......+00++++.-20@25S 


Sensibie. . 
2 qt., $2.00; 4 54 at § “$4.00; 10 qt., “86.00 
Presses— 
Morrill’s No. or per doz. $20.00... 4 


Pruning Hooks ‘and 
Shea Shears. 
Pullers, Nail-— 


Sra timproved Wali Puller 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00. . 





i 
Pearson No. 1, Cytene Spike Pu piss 
each $30.00 


- 50% 
40105 


Petican, # doz. § 9:00. + eeeeeeeeereee 
“Feta ts: 
0.2 Arge) ...+.- Or eeeeeeeeerereee: 
No; 8B (small: ae” 


a eee w aren se eeereeeeres 


Diamona B, No. 2, case lots. ® doz 
Diamond B, No, 8, case lots. ® doz ie 5.50 





Pulleys—Single Wheel— 
Fach...o. ce 2% 8 
Awning.. .doz $0. bs 85 1,15 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye... 
doz., 4 in, $i. 15; 5 in., $1.40 


Inch .. 2% 
Hot House. doz 70 90 1.86 
eee I ™% 2 
Sreew...,.doz wt 16 .19 83 «6.90 
Inch 4, 4 2% 
Side-...des 9 x4 a. 
ON saan ° 
Tackle ....doz ws B 1.00 
nl 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Ant Teeien. .60&108 
Dumb wraiters ae Aati- - 604104 


Flectric ° ooceeses-ccepes OO 
Side. Anti svecsdectbbcc a 





THE IRON 





Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame ; square or Round 

End, per doz., 14 and 2 in, .16@19e 
Auger’ J fortise, no Face Pia e, per 

doz. 154 and £ in... .02-+.-.- 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 

doz., and Zin. ... .14@19e 
Acme., 144in., ‘16¢: ‘Qin. -. 19e 
Opramon | Sense, “134 In... ® doz., 18¢; 
Fox-All- Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in. ® doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ...50% 





DDS a; ckctdsenbhhad xo- vandee W&5% 
Niagara » px in. 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. ~ 14%6¢; 2 in. 16\6¢ 
Star.. 18 in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 

Cistern..... gadecaccovces<<. CQO 
Pitcher Spout... .c.ceccceree 80@S808 10% 
WOE... cccccoccgsscese.-- 50@508 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve —Pergro.: 
Ineh.. 2 2u%4 2% 234 

$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... 3 3% sy 3% i 
$5.30 8.60 3.85 4,10 4.40 
Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inc 


2% ; 3lq h 
$2.75 3 85 


5. 00 6.00 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low fist). bot 10% 


Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Ho, 2 


B. & L. Block C = Tdeti pach oa acini 16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump......... ‘don, a 20 
Flint & Walling’s Pi ast Mail ane list).55% 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherSponut........ 80% 
National specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 

DIAG diddddscicdccwncccccsdoued 
Mechanical Spray aes 


Mver’s Pumps. low a 
Myers’ Power — 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.. 


Sadders ne ive, good.. 





doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good quality. 





$1.75@? 7) 
Revolving (1 tubes)...doz. $3. 50@5. 74 
Bemis & Call Co. *s Cast Steel Drive... 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.... 
Benard Boring. Belt Yunches. 31 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches... US 
Morriil’s No. | A.B. C.2, Roz. -» B15. 00...50% 
Fs Sie WP Ms OEE. acaccoeccsccoccecsd 50% 
Hercules, each $7.50.........0..0.000% 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............. 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches........ e+» S5R105 
Paragon spring elt Punches....,.....5¥ 
S:eel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co .40% 


l'nners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W. Go. js@ase5% 
ad Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., 8 doz. "608 


a. Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove W: seers : 


-— © 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large. 
$1.50 1.9 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..244@2%c 
—_—e _— Wrought “ic “wg 


Ree eee eee eee street teees 
Rete e eee tee eteseee 


RO eRe ORS OEE Hee eee tee eee eee ee 


He OF al 1in., 


$3.70; 144 in. 

Lanes’ O. NT, S00 ee. 

a ae 1 
Standard, 14 in - 4.00 

Lawrence Bros., # i 

Lawrence Bros. New Yo 34¢ 

McKinne <4 pees — Rail ¥ 





Mekinney’s Standard 
Myers’ Stayon Track .............. 50& 
ee Door Hanger Co’s Storm Kin 

Me eiascertccsnecdian 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s U.S. Standard 


Smith's Wrought Bracket, Plain...... 314¢ 
Smith’s Special.............+..+. 444¢ 
Smith’s Never Jump, oe ft. 1l¢ 

Smith's Plain Steel . 

Smith’s Milled Steel.. 
Stowell’s Cast Rall . 
Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain.....-........ 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in... 


# ft. 3¢ 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. Dew is... : 






t. 7¢ 
Swett's Hylo, per ft. 11¢............. 0d} 0% 
oak P. L. B. Steel Rall, # 100 ft. $3,00 
Net <9 Malleable Rakes ; 

10 18 & 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 180 1.95 2.10 

Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 1, 
"99 List. RE 70% 
Weldless ‘Steel . laitibite a tena soon “75 b5% 
Malleable Iron, “Garden....... 70d 10% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal an per doz, 
20 teeth........ . -83.25@3.50 
ere $38 75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ e 3 
Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn....... 70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 3 teeth, #® doz., 
net, $4.25 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 2)-tooth, ® doz........ 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, ® doz 
Paragon, W tooth, # doz............ 
Paragon, S4-tooen a ancenend 





as Herse— 

Sa errr ond 

Heller Bros........-..«««-+. Wada 70k1085% 

McCaffrey’s American Standard....... 
Wk 10&5% 

New Ticheiece. Kinegonedieaee one EN 

ni also File. 
z lee 
cic. eusseuaih 60-& 105 


Fox Razors, 0. 4,.. ® doz, $20.00 


Fox Razors, No. 4, . “doz. $20.00 , 
Fox Razors, No. 8%, Platina,” ro ae g = 





AGE i) 

SCENE nds cvasnns decnnugadannnnenedias 60% | Upson Nut Co.: 

Silberstein: DOIPUG. cnuendve< socévegeacaud 60@ 60 & 10% 
Carbo Magnetic. Wi Pidtacena:tevensesees 35H 10G35.« 10& 10% 
Griffon, No. #5. 

Griffon, No.0u ..... Sash Lecks—See Locks, Sash 





All other Razors,. 


Safety Razors— 
Safety Razors sy 


iv oenendés. elunien 40% 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... # doz. sie 
New Gem. Extra Blades ? doz. $8.35 


Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.)..... 
# doz. ry 5.60 
Commpiote Ranwe, © extra Blade in Leather 
Case ees # doz. $21.00 
Nas sxevcntcusdus edananaceacell 40% 


Reels— Fishing— 


Bishop's Independent Fish Reel Spenten, 


Gs nsqneesncshennsnscevesi - 380.00 
Hendryx : 
M 6, Q6, A 6,B6, M 94, M 14,916, 
A‘16,B 16; 4008, Rubber Populo. 


Nickeled Populo,.... 20% 
Aeneas, German Sliver, Bronze. 25% 
1240 N, 124.N.. . chebathecniel 
8001 N. 06 N,6 ‘RM, Ree ede 25% 
4N,.6PN, 24'N, We FW cones ansecaxceen 
Sc veciecivsdianenuxa ghadatscauenen 
SNE Flin cnwa caus sacaeeukteeesckds cust 


00: 2904 PN... 
802 N.. 

986 PN, 2904 N_ 97 
5009 PN, 5009 N.. 
Com yetitor, 102 P. 





: ay 
‘j02 PN, 202 - e 

202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR. i es 
804 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00904 PN 83146 


Registers— List July 1, 193. 


| re ceceudiaaan 
a oa 34een noe 
I dee ndteacd Gi ands anes (s 
Nickel Plated 32220002 oeicc. | @ 
Electro Plated... . 0.20.73 00... FR 
Registers, Cash— 
San, No. 10, Metal Cabinet........... $30.00 
Sun, No. 10. Wood Cabinet........... $25.00 
Revolvers— 
Single Action. ...... enwecoenss —— 
Double Act'n,except 44 ical. $1.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber. 0 $2.05 
MINED cn cdiccke dasbbdenessee $3.60 
Hammerless....ce...++++s ob ceeses $4.10 


Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
above ices Of manufacturers for 
small trade, 

Riddies,Hardware Crade 
16in., per doz...... oo ccee eft S5@S?2.50 
17 in,, per d0Z..... «+000 00.82.50Q@$2.75 
18 in, per OZ... ...00.2000 -F2.75Q$3.00 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull rings— 


2% 8 Inch 
Steel..... eoee$0 | 70 0.75 0.80 dos, 
Copper..... -» 1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $'.25@'s.50 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 50@55e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. T0@75e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers. . .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.25@5.50 
Brown's Ringers. . per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CPDEP . . cccgcee vecccccecesss 60Q@ 60854 
Iron or Steel. vecsccecvesT5@5@ 750104 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Ants Friction cenaennn 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list............ 404 
Cronk’sStay.. ccecerecce ees % 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.................. 
PT TT donseats hatin onagane 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....2 doz. 1.00 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and 





rger, tarred or un- 
i. a ry ae lb... @12 ¢ 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium one 
CORIO. 00606 os 00 o GF e 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. —_ 
‘larger: 
Picadas dsdns au - «- @8e 
SE asentcne oe «- @ Mec 
Sisal, Hay, ‘Hide and Bate 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse : 
— ‘ consi @se 
itil dal ea b 94c 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium @% 
Lath Yarn: 
Mixed.... ecco coocses bb. ee 4 
Pure ecccece eeee a ee @ 8i44c 
Cotton Rope: lb. 
Best..... \4-in. and larger... 13@#5c 
Medium..4-in. and larger... 16@18c 
Com -4-in. and larger. .12@13c 
Jute Rone: 


Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, 1b. 6 ¢ 
Thread No, 2.\4-in.and up, lb. be 

Old Colony Manila Transmission a Hope, 
Tae 


Wire Rope— 
MeN cass cacdscte. se: ATRB5SS 
isiaendnnedsClicanitingnndes onatee 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Jute AEST 









aaa 
Covert Saddlery Works. 
Rules— 
— SeededkeUstinennese 604104 10% 
Diinéed Seen: ces S5BIO@I5L 1085 
Chapin Sieptiens Co.: ’ 
phe tencbadccdiedel - 00 &10% 
i. Seeder wacns seed S5@ 35 10K 108% 
Miscellaneous . Gk 10&108 
Combination 55@ 5 £108 
Stationers’ 10@10 e1U¢ 
Lafkin's Steel. . «SORE 
Lufkin'’s Lumber -& 108 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 
EE demons tecneddsen<euet 4 
LVOTY...scccerceeesecees «++ S@QOSREO OF 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—see Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 


Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saw. 






Saws— 
Atkins : 
Circular ee 
Band q:«0 50k 1 Oaius 
Crean OmOS . ccccceocecce oo- ORS 
Mulay. Milland Drag . seganeescalan 
One-Man Saw......:.......- veweuas .-40% 
We OGG I We: Sasiatedcécce dcccccceccs 40% 
Hand, UGMPAGE, BE... ccccccdccceceess 40% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames... .30@30£10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.......... 30d 10&5% 


Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and aon ee 50% 
Band, 3 to 4in — 
Band, 14 to 2%4.. 





CroesOUts..... ..cccccees és 
Marrow Crosscutd........00.-cceseees 
Mulay, Mill and ees oe Coveuseumadens 50% 
Framed ap Ceeccccce oso cae 
Woodsaw Blades.. Jane 35% 
Woodsaw Rods. __........... 254 
Hand Saws, co te 99, 9, 16, 4100, 
Ds, 120, 74, 77, .254 
Saw Mos. 7. “107, 10g. § 8, 1, 


ss 00, Combination.. 
3.Key nole, MR screi 
Bate er Saws and maton 


Cc. E. 5. Soamings & Co.’a. 
k Saw 





Compass and | wl a 5& 10S 
Framed Wood Saws. < 30& 10% 
RL enddneceasecseess 208298 108 

&10% 


Millers Falle: 
Butcher Saws. ...... ss. - -15&104 
Star Saw Blades................... 18&10% 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws... ...30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws. . .50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35< 
One Man Cross Cu 0&1 


ts.. Os 
Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws..50% 





DEE Mane ceccusscacceen.eancensdas (50% 

Back Saws... 

Butcher Saw ane 

Hand Saws......... 7 

Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....... 45% 

Com menses. Keyhole, &c ...... 2W@BK74% 

35G35.&7'0% 
Wreter Madden & Clemson “Mfg. Co.'s 

Cross Cut SaWS..........0.-ccccoce...- 50% 


Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 4 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. ..... 





Fitehburg File Wor’ 
C. E. sn S Sos 
Hack Saw Frames, ‘Nos. 175, 180.. 
35&5 5& 10% 
lete. 
oo 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades...... 


Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames . * $5aK ete 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades.... ..35&5&10¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.............. 25% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames......30& v&5% 
Scroll— 

a ae 254 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Biades... |... """" 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll “we 
withont boring attachment, $145: 
with boring attachment, $20....... 20% 

Lester, complete, $10.00........... -15SIe8 

Rogers,complete, 52104 


sete eeeres 


Scalers, Fish— 


Bishop’s Lightning............ PB doz. 83/0 

Cover~'s Saddlery Works .......... 60d 10% 
Scales— 

Fomily, Turnbull’s........50@£0@10% 

Counter ; 


Hatch, Piatform.\oztoblbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz to8 lbs.daz. $16 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 


Inion Plat t 2. 
ous ‘form, Striped $1.85@2.15 


ureka...... eoccecece duanicudnestisecet Bt 

Ps shanenithdass tncasccctaccesicesd 40% 

Grocers’ Trip Sa icenaudwtddeuseie 5% 
Chicago Scale Co.: 






The “ Little Detective,” 25 Ibs........ 
Union or Family No.2 .... ... ; 
Portable Platform (reduced lis 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list).. 

Pelouze Scales—Household, 


oe. OG 
25@35% 
Counter, 

, Ice, Postal, Computing....... 50% 
tandard ” Portables Saeed. ones cn 


“ The Standard” R 


Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 Handle......... doz. $?.00@2.25 
Box, 2 eee Bi ae ate doz, $2. 60@2.385 


Ship ight, $2.00; a 4.50 
Ad roe pele Scraper (S. R et. &. ) 


ebccneccngecegesssée co ol SG 20& 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box....... 5O@50& 10% 


Screens, Window, and 


Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Screens... “oneees 
Maine Screen Frames — 
Perfection Screens.. » ai Sccinesie ties 
a. Screen Frames. 60&5@50&5&2'4¢ 


‘airview Screens....... D&5@Q0k5&26% 


Hummer Screens..... 
Klondike Sereens...... .desqoasading 
See also Doors. 


R. RB. and Wagon. eed 50% 


Wee wwe eeseee 








noi 80 
i ; tenement senes 
. Screws—Bench and Hand- 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.50@2.75 ¢ 
1’, 3 00@3. 253 1. $3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood, Beech. ...doz. 30@20&5 
Hand, Wood. _. «-++++0 30@30L5% 
R. bliss Mfg. Co, ORS san -- 9% 
«hapin-Stephens Co., Hand..... 80-@80& 10% 
Coach, Lag and Hand. Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1. 
WD, cid beasas st > Bess bseceneen 80R5% 


2 nate Som ere, 
Te, WET 


Oct. 1.°99.. S 80% 
: Hand Rail, list Jan. 1 Oe “10k 10@ 15% 
1a 8 
| Jack Screw 
Standard List.......... "76e10@ 80856 
Millers Falls. weve ve BUG 108 10% 
Millers Falls, Roller.. . . OE 10% 
i. OF csnecesseuvencennsseesy HO@BOK5S 
‘digest pebssccccs ebeccnedsncsseoeirdas 79% 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 


Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@568 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50@10% 


Set and Cap— 


Set (Iron or Steel)....... 76%) Extra 
Sq. Hd. C ney cachenarei le 70%) 10d 
} Hex. Hd, Cap..... ......70%{ often 
Rd. or Fillister Had. Cap 65%) given. 


Woo 
List July 23, 1903. 

i Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
2 Flat Head, iron.. 874 #10@... .% 
‘ Round Head, Iron.....+.385@10@....% 
; Flat Head, Brass .......85£10@....% 
4 Round Head, Brass ,,...80@10@,....% 

Flat Head, Bronze....774@10@....% 
@ Round Head, Bronze..... - 75h 10@..% 
Drive Screws..... siasengiel 87\4@10% 


ae Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 
Clipper Pattern, ee. -$4.25 Q$5.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$h.752$5.50 
Grain.. caccccsccecs . .$7.00@$7.50 
« lipoer, “Grain. er 27.78 $8.25 
Weed and Bush. cosencbeall $5.00 

ers— Ralisin— 

atoede eecvcseee =* See ccovoepeey 25@302 

Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
si VW ood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 


—-_ 


on. eee. 


Wood Hdle., 1% am 6 Tools ., 
eos. ?.50@,2.60 
A'tken’s Sets, Aw! and Too $ ote 
vo A # doz. $10.00.. “50108103 
Tool H” a “Nos. 1, $12; 
cals; 3. i2; 4, 9: $7. 9005 pecsed 
co Jennings & CO xf 8 Model a 
fin iders pa 
Millers Tails ‘Adj. ‘Too ais, No 
Blu: No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .. isalds 
ona velsior 
a $7.50; N No. 2 $4.00; No. 
ey SU@30R1081048 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on, Tarce Pie- 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.......# dos. se18......$9.00 
es 
ee er gro. $2.25 @2.50 
Round, Blk, and Pol. assorted... baste 
Oct oaeeQ?O, $3.5 
GREE PRPDURONS, . ..00 25.0005 ob Ghoveondncs 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # i $12.. 
Sergeant r gro. $9.00 
Baell's Corrucated, sCeprs. ber gro. 82 50 
Sneill’s Knurled, Cup +seper gro $7.50 






Rivet— 
nshieoine.. a, + -70810@ 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine........... Sis coend Be .. 5O&1NE 
Imitation . ..... pesenenscnssociell 50&10% 
Atkin’s.: 
CRMPOTOON,. . ccc cccccccssedocem os-ssiule 40% 
Adjustable. ona apedbessses +0408 
Bemis & Call Co’ ‘s.: 
rT er 304 
Hammer, new Pat........... Seeauall 458 
3 PPALC... suo cvvecccsescce ° -» 20% 
he Spring Hammer........... 30% 
j Disston’s Star and Monarch 254 
: Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00...... .- O08 
Nos.3 and 4,Cross Cnt,$20. -. 5048 
No. 5, Mill, $30. DD... cckstsvedeses seencl 508 
SROR.. Wits Hen: OG WIS \65 co~pticneneanioaid 50% 
No. 1 Ola § Style, BA cues coins acai 50% 
ee i Oar 50t 
Giant Royal. Cross Cut .......# doz. $8.50 
PR PR doz. $5.0) 
Taintor Positive. .... ....s0008 40 $6.75 





Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife— 






























































Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.............. 65% 
; Shaves Spoke— 
og, ee eoeedoz. $1001.15 
: Wood,. sencoee-- G02. $1.75@2.00 
‘ ' Bailey’s : (Stanley R.& L. Co). 
i 20@ 208 10&10% 
' Chapin-Stephens Co ... mea 
i! 4 Goodell’s, ? doz. $9.00. 15&10¢ 
{ Wood's Fi and F2 nee DOR 
Ry. Shears— ‘ 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best --$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... $13.00 1500 17 00gro. 
ie Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
i Straijht Trimmers, &c.: 
a Best quality, cop p ininiesncip 270@ 708 10% 
vas ne A 
be Fair qual. Jap sas albidater »-80@. 805% 
i Nickel. ..2.2 2 75@ 15eb10% 
& Tailors’ Shears............ wo Ok 10% 
0 Aeme Cast Shears.... .......... 40& 8 
ee He inisch’s Tatlo-s’ Shears..... .... ... 








Wiikinson'’s Hedve .... 
Wi.kinson’s Branch, Lawn and a. 


Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list. SOx 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades ..., .......20@6@20@10 
Steel Laid Blades LOL10Q@£0% 
Forged Handles, Steel Riades, Berlin . 
40@ 40& 10% 
























































—as 
i 
AO nt li 


- 
a 


-1900 list iva . 





THE IRON 
i SSRN aAal naga SaSSSe 


Heinisch's Snips 


Peter nes seeeeeeee seeee 


Jennings & Guifain Mfg. Co.’ be 64% to 10 
EcRnEn®. -6000009 -c0n0 ° 7448106 

wing i we. Dhee, ocsiecccnie actipemieele 40% 

Triumph Pipe pebine # doz. 9.0 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears 
Cronk’s one GOON. com ieras 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, @ doz. $18.00..............+. 
Disston’s Pruning eek: # doz, =, < 


John T, Henry Mfg. Co 








Pruning Shears, all grades _— ome 
Orange shears............ 50& 10@50& 20% 
ee ee ee er ae 
Ne FR se ncoccncenpesdbaiwdais 
a |e: Se eer ae 


Sheaves-— Sliding Door~— 


Stowell's Anti-Friction ................ 50% 
Patent Roller Hatfield’s, Sargent’s list, 
WO& 10% 


peeding 





sliding Shutter— 


Reading list.. oes 
4,53 Sra 





Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges. . 60254 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 Sty Sr eo 


Paper Shells, ree 
Acme, Ideal ader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge..2 PR 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Chall enge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2v guuge....... 20% 
Climax. Union, eens, New sive 
10 and 12 Fane? 25% 
Climax, Union League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 ($7.50 list)..20% 
Expert, Metal L ae and Pigeon, 10, 
12, 16 c2d 20 gaauge.......... 83% a56 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............ We 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass............ BU& 10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade...... ........ WORSE 
with Smokeless Powder. 
es LO&10810% 
Robin He Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ ..... Oe 
Comets, High ERS 508 10854 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., Pittsburg; 


Tron..... ereccccorseese per keg $3.85 
DPE sto nttiveedsonenes per keg 3.60 

Burden’s,all sizes, e keg....... +» «83.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag..........$1.6) 
p, B and larger,per 25-Lb. bag$1.85 
Buck, 25-1 he chabln ting once Re 
Chilled, 25-1b. bag. ce teens ecccess S185 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1908... 


Sieves and Sifters— 





«40% 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $10.50@11.00 
Oatalo| Metallic anced. 8. 8. Ce, seha” 
14&16 6&18 
$13.20 $13. 5 git 40 
National Mfg. Co. : 
Victor..... sepeoneresa o+++-per gro, $12.00 
Surprise..........++ ebesesé per «ro, $1! .00 
No Name..... -per gro. $11 00 
Shaker Barler’s Pat. ) ‘Flour Sifters.. 
# doz. $2.00................ creccescce 


Sieves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
0 ere 16 18 20 
Black. full size. ..$1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 
Plat | full size . $1.30 1.35 140 145 


Black, scant... .... $6.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz. sare" 
Mesh 20, Neoted, doz.. 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... 1. 30@1. 40 


Sinks— 


Cast Iron— 
Standard list.............. BOQ608 10% 
Note.— There is not entire uniformity 
lists ured by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast FOR. ..ccecese oecess cel 5H10% 
UDG wic ewes in cés Tecate ba AO 08 10% 








Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
ts ee oe eves oe hOP10% 
Noiseless Slates............. 6085 tens 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00................ 3345 
Snaps, Marnese- 
German........00s seesee. + -AO@L0G10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derd " 
at 80R5& 2< 
yank ins at ccnnendintl W&5R21 
Covert’s diery Works: 
CROWD. ... 50505005 oe epneeseppepsane - 60% 
SER 5600010000079 enercccdageite +.-60% 
qaaet te tee. eee peen seve sdhhdlsalll coe 
Oneida oniiniaity wevenpaneeeeeenens 5 
Rin. 0s sans sn hata so Sein * 60% 
Sargent's Pi Patent Guarded ...... 66342105 
Snaths— 
TD MapiiibdGeete aeockn ivssncessls¥e hb 








AGE, 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....e+... 


Snips, Tinners’ See S Shears. 


508 10@6085% 


CUO. ia dei buscihdae aes. ee 80@60k 10% 


International Silver Go. 


1847 Kogera Bros. and Rogers & Hamil- 
40& 10% 

Rogers & Bro.. William Rogers Ea —— 
bot 






Brand........ ee 
Apcher. Rogers Brand. 
Wm. Rogers & Son... 
Simeon L. & Geo, H. Rogers © 
Silver Plated Flat Ware. 





eee 


. 60& 10% 


60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Were..... -. OG 10% 


Miscellaneous— 


German Silver............: 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Yukon Silver 

Simeon L. & Geo. 4, Roger 


8 Co 
German or Nickel Silver, Special list 


Tinned Iron— 


BOGE. < \swatesss conepes «per gro. 45 
Tables... ver gro, 90c@ 


Springs— Door— 


L. & 10% 


00 


Chicago (Coll)... o.....sssees evccecs 40& 10% 
Gem (COM)... ..00-ccrcccsercccrecs eeeeess 20% 


Coil). 


Satan, Wagon, &c. 


it n. and Wider: 
lack or 4% Bright, lb 

TR 6 dei oa ee anneal 54 
Painted Seat Springs : 





oats oll Mas 


1% 22x 26 per pr..........+.- 50@55e 
1% 22288 per pr... ...ceee- 60@65ec 
1% x3x283and narrower, per pr. 
80@865e 

Sprinklers, Lawn-— 

PRSTINONS.0 cnase codagpesepeasaied 25@202% 

Philadel - No. 1, * = $12; No. 2, 
$15; R, GOS. ccccccccvesese eecee ++ 30% 
ea atid 

Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron... { "O&10@70 10k 108 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 


Bevels-. 


beecobewesdsr 608: 108 10@,70% 


Tron Hdl. Try apo and T-Bevels, 


Disston’s Try Sq, and . Bev 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter 


pPgngucnes 108 


40d 10@408 108 108 


Squeezers—- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No, 0, $5.25 


35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50 
ood, Porcelain Lined, 
Chea 


Tinned Iron. ..........d0z. $0.75@ 
Tron, Porcelain Lined.......doz. ¢ 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind. 





1.26 
1.75 


«ld. 6@F he 


Electricians’, ‘Association list....... 
808104108108 


Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; 
GD soli dis 0h bh cp henhndod atealie 
Poultry Netting. Staples. . 


Galva- 
$2.55 


@%\Ke 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.'s tist,. ..80&10¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 





C.& A. ace . --40% 
Steelyards...... --... 30@30k 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmiths’ ..........4. 508 10% 

Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die ik. 25% 

Derby Screw Plates ................00 25% 

Gardner Die Stocks No. 1..............50% 


Gardner Die Stocks, larger 
oe RIVER... --- 50 
tning Screw Pi: 
Ite tle Giant............ 
Reece’s New Serew Plates 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 






“a Corundum, 0 inch, $8.00 
, 12 inch, $10.80 ~ ed 

Neven "En.ery Scythe Stones : 

Less than gross lots......... ¥ ere. $9.00 
vue = OF MOF, ......00.. # ero. = 
ots of U0 gross or more.. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: aoa 
Black ‘lamond S. 8....8 gro. $12.00 
>TO # gro. $11. 
White Mountain 8. 8....% gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8....8 gro. $6.00 | ¥ 

‘ xtra Indian Pond 8. 8. ? gro. $7.59 (3 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..#% gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond . 8. .¥ gro. 34.50 
Leader Ked End 8. .® gro. $4.50 
Balance of 1901 tist'3 381.4% 

Oil Stones, &c. 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 

Gem Coruandum Oil, Double Grit.. 50% 
Gem Co um Axe, Single or Double 

Eee 606s e200 vac: band seideenctape coaneune 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips...... ........ .- 55% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.......- 50% 


Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list 
Arkansas Stone,No. Y sto in.82.$% 
Arkan 


eamenee ae 1,540 ane oo. 
Arkansas Slips N+, 1.... .... 
Lily White Washita 4to8ia.. roe 
Rosy Red \Washita.4 to Sin... A0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Washita Sione, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
ee ceene. No. 2. 4 to8 iu. .30¢ 
hte SUPB, .. 6.0. sesenccsees 90¢ 
Rosy a tae dab bot pine velo cucltd ses 
LOM costnsnences 
Washita Slips. No. 1............. 70¢ 
India Of] Stones (cntire list) ...... 8: 








May 5, 1904 
Hindostan No. 1, Re Regalar.. on ? D A 
Hindostan No, 1Small....... #b 


Axe Stones (all kinds) ............. 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. # Dae 


ueer Creek Stones, 4 to Sin..... 
meer Creek Slips.........---.ccee ae 
EE Wan sos shackicekegetenwiainns s¢j 
"teen German and Swaty Razor 
ODES. .....- ++. spear srecseeseeeeses il 


MI Aca ke tit fas cee 


Stoners— Cherry— 
Enterprise. ... 


Stops, Bench— 


CO 15410 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.90. .....50 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50....... .-.- ...50 
Whipple's Combination...... ¥ doz. $2) 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............- D@WE 10): 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co. .......cccccccocsesst 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&1C&10< 
Hame~ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& ‘05 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. eepere 


Socket. «ceceesvccesecccceccscOOSe $1.7 
Excelsior Stretcher ard Tack Hammer 
Combined, per doz. $6...........-.--.. wx 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co -25@2587%4% 
National Specialty Mfx. ‘Co., tist Jan. 


TL, tdUS.ccccesseeee ©0000 e-cescce oveeeDORSS 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. Per doz. 
Auditorium, — r Bearing (26 in 
case), Nickel........ -$4.00 


Mazmceh, Rolier Bearing (30 in Cae). 
ck 00 


Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel.............-. 824.00 
Marion Queen. Kolier Bearing, 
PEP, 5» 0.009054 ehnehotee ‘ 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. .$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned .$20.U0 


Transparent, Rolier Bearing, Plate 
Glas< Top, Nickel................ 
Monarch ext a 
(17-inch case), Nicke 
Monarch Extra,Roller Meets (17- 
inch case), Japanned os - 833.00 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers...$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, NK1.$20,00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearinys, J ap.$18.00 
Norr.—Kebates: We per dozen on three- 
dozen lots; 31 per dozen on five-dozen 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.50 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lots, 


Desks. Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ho 
Carpet Tacks. . - WALL 10@... .% 
American Cut Tacks. . -I0RB5@... .% 
Swedes Iron Tacks. Wk30L 10k5@ - yuot 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks...... cue 
WBELILIORS@.. ..% 
Gimp Tacks..........90845@10@....% 
Lace Tacks. . ,. 90E5L10@.. . 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .J0O&30&1085@.... 
Looking Glass Tacks .70@10&5@... 
Bili Posters’ and Railroad oo 
HWALERQ 10. . 
Hungarian Nails .... 808308 5@.. 
Common and Patent ‘Brads. . 


808 108-5 
Trunk and | Clouse Nails, 50806 
Nore.— 7 above prices "for 
Me Welahts. * An extra 58 3 is given 
hts * and | an extra 1025% on 
Standar Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 

Double Pointed Tacks .90 &6 tens & 5¢ 

Steel Wire brads, R. & EK. Mfg. oo list. . 

See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 


Each. 
Beserold. 8 & BSo.... ° pant Se 


Queen oly s: 8.&Co., ‘Kei ge $8.85 

n City 8, S. & Co., 60-gai.......84.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 

Amertcan Asses’ Skin, ,... .40@10@50% 





by ~wR RRR 


Patent Leather....... ++ 
ME Ack baténa dds, fice. MO@Mk 10% 
Chesterman’ Bac cocccesesce « 5 @25R5% 
Eddy Asses’ Skin................ soem 
Rage patent Leather........... bene oe 
Keuffel & Faser Co. Bicol and d Metallic, 
Lufin's Steel somes <8 asiges 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5¢-inch and larger. per 100 Ibs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 
| IE 808 10QS808 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steei Wire, 
eS ee ee ee 808% 
Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties........ db ae decal D& 108 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Workse,.......... 60& 10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Mpsct- 


ters, Tire. 
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$1 
ne Mos The 108TH O@8082'56 
Galvanized ; 
DO Miscsadceseae eee se 20k5@ 708 10% 
POR Disitddtwacnn nec 7085 @ 708 10% 
19 £0 26... 000+ cece ccced 2 Q@724R5S 
27 £0 36... cece coccceccces -LO@0e5S 
Coppered: 
6 €09....0. coccccccecs- 7085@ 70k 10% 
10to 18.. 708 19@? 708 10854 
Wl concceceoosnavctl 2% 10@75% 
OE NINES «. caacstgncadtens ups 70@ 70454 
Tinned : 
es beadad ace ox weds 72440:10@75% 
Oy Oe decid seaens 70k 10@ 70k 105% 
PG Rinses iwiccecve 65 108 10@,7 0% 
oye Sec -60@60k 10% 
Annealed, “Steel and Tin ned, on 
Spools.. -70@ 708 10% 
Brass & ‘Copper on "Spools60@ 60k 10% 
i... UDR Sa 304 
Copper, list Feb. 26, . ay  ~ 
Cast Steel eck oo 50% 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 2h, {903...,.. 90@IO@IIE154 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting . 
80° 10@ 808 108-5% 
Painted Screen Cl-th,per 160 ft.#1.26 
Standard Galv. Ha tware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 246 and 38 h/esh, sq. eae 3c 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, “4. a 3Me 
No. 6 Mesh, sq ft . 2 Sic 
No, & Mesh, sq ft 
Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ......+.....S0@i@8( &10% 





Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 
TOR5@ 708 10% 
Drop Forged S.............-. LE @HERSE 
BORG ccccvocecccececececsocescecees 60&10% 
AlpiMAatOr. .....--seceee Coccccesccccecsoces 70% 
Aliigator aoeeene easseceseas-cepeser 70% 
UTE ic cececesececsscceces 70% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustabie S.......... ee 
Adjustable 8 re 40% 
Brigg’s Pattern........ eeccercces 308104 
Combination Black...........+++ 40854 
Combination Bright.... ............ 40% 
Merrick’s Pattern. ...........s.0seee0 50% 
PEs, SN * See 55% 
ITT bccn inate dne*successs bene 334% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal... .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. 40108 SASS 
Coes’ Genuine Kev Model. . .40& 10&5&5% 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’... ...40&10&10&5&5¢ 
Donohue’s a ey wanedades O&164 
Dual —.. acted 50&10&5% 
PE Wi inccnsncas ¢6snccdeuees SO&10&5% 
Dudly at justable Pipe........... M& 10&5% 
 ciinalimenenencoesteseceqequncese ee 
Ene Wrenches... .40% 
Elgin Monkey Wrenel h Pipe Jen WS... 334% 
Gem Pocket . e intends — Tae 
Goree lL diinnaes peuceeeeoeqceses qqeted* ee 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 

Case lots..........00 eoccce - W&5t 
oa than case lots.. ecececco cece - 
mproved Pipe (W With tedsecs«ieance 

Solid Handles, P.S. & W..... biiadoaie 
in énn<ccognesenncsocmestanededens 
, ss APR encaeweel fist 108 
Vulcan es , sennewnsaonee 
Fruit Jar— 
T & B Fruit Jar Wrenches......% gro $9.00 


Triumph Frutt Can Wrenches. ? gro $9.60 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holders. .#® gro. $15.00 
Wrought Coods— 

Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
voles ake . W@Ib5g 


oot et okes, Neck — Trimmed... .70¢ 

Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
CRUEIITL, «. <cascedacacsnadaceswnie 708 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 

Fort Madison’s ‘Asnee & Freighter® .. 


list net 
Zinc— 
Rheet ..ccceses 


per 100 bs. - “oe 70 





Animal, ‘rable’ and 


Vege- 
os. = 

ity raw..... -- ¥gal. . @43 
Linseed, City boiled A etalon @45 
Linseed, State and West’n, raw @40 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed. . @65 

Lard, Prime, Winter..........- 58 @59 

Tard. Extra Ni L..cccoccse oes ‘- @52 
Oe ae @40 
Cotton-seed,Grude, f.0.b miils. 23o21%6 
Cotton-seed, Suiamer Yellow, 





DRUNROY,. « crdige cveccidebete bec 29%@31 
Coton” Summer Yeilow. 
SE ducdeovans es. cccceet” GSO 
Sperm, Gene ganna seeeeees se = 
Sperm, Natura’ r ae @s: 
Sperm: Bleached Spring........62 @63 
Sperm. Natural Winter ..63 @h5 
Tallow Bleached Winter --65 @67 
liow, Prime.......... cccsecee 48 O49 
Whale, Crude............ @.. 
Whale, Natural’ ‘Winter........46 @47 
Whale Bleached Winter.......4% @49 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... .31 @82 


Menhaden, Light Strained.....32 @33 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter 36 2 


Cocoanut, Corton... eeccece fe ¢ 
Mt, COCHIN. ......0000+ eee 7 

Cod, Domestie..... eee coceses SO a1 

Cod. Newfoundland.. 40 @4l 







Red — -~ 
Red Saponffied.. 
Olive. Teatfan bbis. 
Neatsfoot prime, . 


Palm, prime, Lagos . 


Mineral Oils. 
Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 
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Tools—. Coopers’— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ih, to ‘were ollow— 
L&E. White ...... .--... .,20@20&5% doz tile 2 asonanaele oe . Cast ron, Hollow— 
‘ — Cotton Wra; ing z Balis to ‘ove Hollow Ware: 
Mowe Be Secs seeee seeenneneets according to quality. ....16c@25c Bmameled ....00 ccccsces 55h 10@60% 
stowell's Hay orks. Scvssesssssss 1-55 | American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and % Ground ».- 0... +. 200. 608 10@ E58 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys. ..............05 5uz BGUs. ... 2.22.22. esreeces++s0 1S@ the Plain or Unground.... . 5&10@70% 
aw— American 3 Ply Hemp, “j-lb. Balls,. Country Holloware per 100 lbs., $2 50 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools. . 13@ihe White Enameled Ware : 
Simonds’ Improved India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. (ne 70% 
y 
Simonds’ Crescent........ ee o_o ring Tine). .... ..ceree .9¢ | Covered Ware: 
hip— India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls, .....9¢ Tinned and Turned............-.40% 
L. &1.J. White.. ..........-. India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%4-Ib. Balls.. ..8¢] Enameled... pcoaenensecaaeee 
Transom a 2, 3, hand 5-Ply Jute, %4-1b. Bali... | See aivo Pvis Gite 
. 9@10e -_ 

Traps— Fly— Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls...46c | Agate Nickel Steel Ware... 50&20 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ..... No. 26), Mattress, 4 and %-lb Balls 37e | Agate Nickel Steel Ware, eo 
n doz. OLN: gro. $11.50@ 12.00 Wool, 3 to 6 Ply. .cecesererees + eS3S4@OC | Tron Clad Ware..........cccecececes 70k 10% 

arper, Champion or Paragon.... Lava, Fmameta.. we eee 408108 

doz, $1.25@1.40: gro. $13.00@13 50 Vi Never Break Enameled................ Sos 
Gam 'see= Tea Ketties— 
Oneida Pattern, ase 10@ 1510854 Solid BOX. ..+ ++ 2+. +40++00ee SOLIW@EOR | Galvanized Tea Kettle 8: 
So nsen sabdatindaionas Ota Rs Parallel— MB siciee 6 7 & 9 
awley acon e 4 5 LA 66e 
bg: (Onelda Pattern)... 7575851 Aghmpeca's Adjuscable,.... Masteei Hollow Ware. 
"ihonen and Rat— Seneere hcohehececaaseese ee aves? @ os be ee 
EE lac cnntiegtuonkos ean oot very Ket aed 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, non iGoe Boaneys. iae' C eisaadonnesmamennt 33 pore elained.. ee 5 a5" S0R5@5OA 105 
Columbian Hdw. Co ........-eecceesseeee ever Break Spiders acd Gr eS..... 
ee do 2. 86@500 —— Uaivereel 1 $15.00 | Never Break Kettles eg? 
0. Y; d P Us Dastnceconeouee - So cc wee we wenaetnes 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps Pattern Makers’ No 2... ...... $12.50 | Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....6545% 
enuine): Machinist and Tool Makers’ No, 4.812.50 | Solid Steel Kettles. ................+4+ 60% 
No. i Rat, Rigen 01.1% 4) is . B des, 919.00 Fisher & Norris Douple Screw. ...15&10% piWarmers, Foot ‘ies 
oO. aoz, c oO ” 0. OBUSTONE..... a e 
, 2 Hollands’: 
No.314, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 73" Maohiniste’................... 4O@40M5S aot Ben boards— ea 
: $4.25doz. OFHONO. «00. --2.- + veveceeers ne Srensenn, favaily size, bent frame. $3.00 
. A sn dy «caseeceseenséd 20@30% y 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; ae 5 Merrill’ gigctecseccssssone seeeeee iio fed. Star, family size, Levene 
. WEATROP TD PRIA ooo. cc ccc cer cce cocces OMBLOS Fo Fea mene meg * wan 

No. 5, Mouse, # dos. $2.75; case of ts Massey Vise Co.: Double Zine Surface: | hniabitian, 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, # gr. $30.00 Clincher. ... is tha vnsbaedeadsiien so ee cary pr wector — —_— 2.65 

kg ee ene ee OY Dict Lamaee Wilh cccactcsccccccsnvoscee TD eae neces enn ee 
3.0 Mest Mtg. Cos rr re Pe 22 nv aseee.o S0R908 | Staaie Sige Sastase: . 

Blizsard.........No.12, $3.00 No.1, #9 50 BEE sctersscess-cence encuend 20225% Nalad. familysize, open back wt o 

Old Nick........ No. 30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40] Vulcan’s...........sccecccseeeeees 10@45% maw Globe. rote cor. family 

po eee No. %, 2.10 No.3, 840] Combination Pipe.. + oesee . ventilated back ............ 

= Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro.,2 Sans: Rakesh oneecesees ‘ jos | Brass Surface: sl aati 
an aaniniiibine® asidieswutsel ™ urface, 
Imp’ d Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro.,4 | Smith & Hemenway Co.: aes. oe es a ° Tabeuthwketes $3.00 
Trin a Ss ok —_ oc cutd dabsedetsonnecccchuenll 40% Nickel Plate Surface: ctiiiintiind 
OWOIETG. . oo. coecvcccsscesccccsecsoes 4 00 ick te, Single Surface 

Boney sos ($34 EPC — 83 ea sd nas eeepc - $3.0 
WF 8 Ki...... desesserccess seeeee ae Stephens’.........cseeee-sereeeee + 33441 Washe 
oak owols— 4 Pointt 80¢ Saw Filers’— Leather, Axle— 
Diseton Seen CINg....+ “**** 25% | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. ....40% esac . S0B10@808 108 108 
Dicseoa OTIS 03a oan crte+anees _ Disston’ sD 3 Clamp and @uide, # doz Patent .., 001 + ee ‘né ‘ iG 2090855 

te Aa ls eee 3 eo enececcccecesccecsee-cos seeeees < ou? ‘R ne 
Konler’s ¢ Steel Garden Troweis, 5 fi norepereee Saw Clamps, # doz... Ser fie ite = ot per box 
fo BD Sr? 88S FO 000s oe cersdesesesccscsese o@ ro or e — 
Kohler’s Stee! Garden Trowels ¢1 aang ae 8 Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1 os Size bolt.... 5-16 % %* B% % 
MRED, GIR Ma vcccdencass _ ccoagccos sos00 41 Washers. $5.10 4.20 290 £70 %50 
Never-Break Steel Garden ee ithe Wood Workers’— In lots less ion one keg add ‘se per 
Rose Brick and Plastering.......... BRS Mpseez sae 2s 1g bb., 5-lb, boxes add Me to list. 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. a iis? = edi paees one asniag ao Cast Wasners = 

Trucks,Warehouse, Wyman & Gordon's. Quick Action, 6 Over % inch. barrel lots. per lbI%4@2c 
B. & L.. B in., $6.00; 9 in., $7 14 in., $3.00. mv atorers, Hog— 

renee es rn Miscellaneous— Improved Dewey. ® doz............ $13.00 

Handy Trucks...... per doz. $16.10 — —. — ~~. one nat = lb, 2.35@2.10e 

Grocery.......... ..per doz. $15.00 | pojands’ Combination Pipe . 60: ndione Wei gehts eaeess . os 
Daisy Stove rucks, Improved pattern 18.50 | Massey's Quick Action PIPE. oes ceene ‘ a WSitchine— 

Parker’s Combination Pipe: I I ines Abin eehaneewnd 40& 2%, 
Meu ee «eee doz. $18.50 BT Series...... ane beat Ceeecececcceces 60% Covert's Saddle —* rea 6O0& 104 
’ Seri ** or * — 
Galeanised, per dee. oe. J oie ens No. 870.......0-+6 or eeeeereeereseres Per ton, f.0.b. factory : 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (8. 8. & FG.) Eastern District. .............. $23.00 
10 80 ads—Price Per M. Western, Central and Southern 
Per doz, net gs70 650 7°20 450 fnew B E., 11 UP. .ceceseee cescccveee Districts market unsettled, 
Twi ne—Miscellaneous— B. z. J and 10 ’ Wii owe ag $19.00@ 20,00 
Twi , . E. S heels, Well— 

No. 9,4 and %-lb.Ralls ..22c@*hc | B. E.. ™ | 8-in.. $1.6’ 1@)1. 80: 10-in., $2.00@2.25; 

No. PR. -_ ote pte .18¢@26c . = & Wire $2. c@s 1h-in.. $4.00@4.25 

No. 18. 4a . Balls ..16e@18¢ | P. E. i) nd Wire Goods— 

No, 2%, 44 and %4-lb. Balls ..1éce@18e z E., prighfend Annealed ; 
ohn 8 ~<a aD .. L6e@I17e a ed Biicadi "543 10@ 1. - CROC csi cevewsdiass0c scapeteeesene 

ne, on, ys 4 a arger. * ‘6 Be shadawesadat ESD 75 1IORSS 

BB oiccce covsacevgnuetss ...d0e | Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 ......4- $3.00@3.%5 | 19 to 26.... idee ioe soe 

PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
Green, Chrome, pure,...........17 @25 Green, Chrome......... Seecdes ne’ Ge 

White nwkiel ie one &c. Lead, Red, bbis. % _— and Kegs: SO, Be ed decécescteccsescd 95 @24 
Lead, English whi ae ++ 94@ 944 | “Lots 600'D or over.. vecsscae bo GQ GUO BR PIII o oc ccccecceuccce és 12 @15 
Lead. Ame’ as ee oe @ 6% ue hong Shon 500 > DD. «te @7 Sienna, Barat pengecaedcvseasie 49 @ is 

* 8. s. and kegs: mber, Wk tnceduscetaescoenll @ 

ts less than 500 Bb. - @7 Lots ® or Over.........+ «se @ 616] Umber, Burnt.........0..-se-ee1l @14 

- Lead White, i oil, 36 ‘mT onsets loss than 500 ® on $%.30@18.00| Miscellaneous. 
bade 2 . 
mal 1 Rah 1 onic os @ | Orcher, American Golden 24@8_ | Barytes, Ween rey. 
te, ta G 24 tin Orcher, French.. ...... 19 @ 24 e ton $17.50@20. ee 

Baila, 904 to in on 1 Tey te” Orcher, Foreign Golden......_.. 3 @ 4 Amer, floated..... Wi boeso, 0 

ae , ino . ; as- @ 1% ineral, English B99 @il Barytes, Crude, No. 1...,... 10.00@11.00 

sor ns, ad d to ce Dr — B. Orange Mineral, French ‘e's Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 3.00@ 3.25 

1, American,Terms: oe oe Orange Minerat,German...... @9 Chalk, in bbis......# 100 B ..@ 35 

and over 44¢ rebate ; an ri r ; oO Mineral. American .... 8 @ 84 China Clay, English. .#@ton 11.00 417.00 

if paid in 1: s from date o for east | Red. Indian, English............ 44@ 4 Cobalt, Oxide...... 8 100m 2.50@ ... 

for lotstof 5001 ee re ee : Red. Indian, American .........3 @ 34 | Whiting, Common. 100» 45a 48 

GPharsc netecnteslee set "| eet sees geet 9 SS |e cnt Es 

- Bes. usean, English......... a c of 7 
Lead White, Dry in bbis,....... .. @ Red Venetian, Amer.. #160 ®.80.50@ 1.50 Putty. 
Sine, Amoriaas, Sr7,.......¥ © O6® 4% | Red Venetian, English, #100 ®.1.25@1 75 | ry bladders. 14@2% 
zine. pete: Geeen ies ess 3° $ on Sienns Italian, Burnt ont, @ oy| in bulk... eoerceercceccses cece -- as 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal dry... .. @ 8%] Sienna, Ital, Raw. Powd....... 3 @ as i: aioe ude Rts + 
Zine. Antwerp, Green seal, ary @ 5834] Sienna, Ame CU cs. 1%@ 2 ans +000 coove ool }9@2'4 
Grecwteal.: hm. in Poppy Onl, — American, aan oe 1%@ 2 Spirits Turpentine. 

Lots of | ton and over......... «12 @12% ‘ , @ 114 | Im OI DDIM. ..,..- 2.0 -- sewer coon! 574@58 ¢@| 

Lots ee less than | tom.......+.. 24@ ; 5 wa In machine bbIs...+00-..+ --..+« 58 @58%e 
Zine M French, . Poppy oll, French, # 100 B ”, 95 $1.00 tue. 

Seni: @1.00 CE a a 
tsof 1 ton and over.......... ” @il ; @85 Common Bone.........+.......... 6 @8 

Lotsof less than | ton............ il@l ba, American No.2....50 @60 | Extra White.. saeseueie «. ae 

Discounts.— V. M. Fic Zine.—Dis- | Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. #t 2 3% | Foot Stock, White..............11 @14 
counts to buyers of 10 bh’. lots of gne on | Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2\<@ 3'4 | Foot stock, BrowM.....cec-...-+ 7 @10 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 | Umber, Bnt. Amer..........0«- - 14@ 2 | German Reediiveses cesocceseel Oa 
bbts., 4%. Umber, Raw, Amer........: -.1%@ 2 beets seleerasanerecesens oe oS @10 

Drv_Colors, os? ate yoboss, Cntome. mporenets coed d ois irish oe seecseansansees coserenee dD als 

Carbon...... ooee , erm erican L 2 | Low Grade........ ote sesccocess a 
Black, Drop, Ainer........ .... 4 @ 6 | Vermilion. Quicksilver, buik.... @70' | Medium White........... ecuet "14 @l7 
= ne “713 30 | Vermalion: tah, Import “sa Sih a Suen Sheuas c— _ Ota per Ib. 
Lamp, Com... og 6 Yoni Chinese . .80:90@1.00 | Bleac pongppapest » 20 
Hiue, Celestial SS See Colors in Oil. Diamond f. casenaee eases co-reenees 3, 

° : 30 6| RBiaek. Lampbiack..... we th REUNINOG, conchtnqetascaceseneld 
Blue, Ultramarine “Iuais Blue, Chinese.,... .....+.....:+ SE GAS | AoC. GORE. 0.00. o- cccccer cece 7 @18 
Brown, Spanish. . ia. 7a Blue, Prussian. Reape evenness 32 @36 D.G ave-see-reer-seeaereecseseenss  O.. 
Carm Leeenee ove b ¥ ue. itramarine...........+-- § eer ecccereee coceecs seceess oe ot 
a ieee — — Brown, Vandyke.............++: TL @14 | V~S.O...ceercee ceeererereeern see 63 @O5 


TOBE. on accecsceee ecgnccece ¥ aal.13 14 
Black, 29 gravity, iScold test. 14 Si 
eae Summer .......... * 3s @i4 
. light fi oro 21 
Cylinder, dark Of ee iis e Isiiel $ 
ine. 903-907 - 15 @15 
Paraffine, 903 gravity.. .. - 14 14 
Paraffine, 885 grav poe 12 


Paraffine. 
In small lots iad 





SS DMF 2 OE | A 
SS Se see 
“A See » Uh Ride tet 











THE IRON AGE. 








- CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MAY 4, 1904. 


May 5s 1904 





The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report: 





IRON AND STEEL-— 


Bar tron from Store—- 


Refined Iron: 


1to 1% in. round and square. es ® Pb 1.80@1 85¢ 












13 to 4 in. x 34 to | in saabeo eheccnce 
1ig to 4in. x 4 to 5-16...... abd @2.00¢ 
Rods--5¢ and 11-16 round and square.# B ..,. @2.00¢ 
Angles: “Cts # b 
Sin. xg n.and larger... ; -2, 157 
8 in. x 3-161n and Jin. 2.25¢ 
146 to 244 in. KM M.....--+--s »’ 2.05¢ 
lig to 2% in. x 8-16in and thicker. 2.00¢ 
1 to 144 Im. K B-16 UM... ccc. cee peewee cree eer nner’ 2.05¢ 
1to 144 x IM.......00- sees seus tee bie ooveee Rl O¢ 
BE AG GR once kp ap c0ccees senecepeee ste sseccnas seeeeee 2.25¢ 
Bg XK VG IM... 0. cece cerececen coescevecerescoeeseces 2.35¢ 
Gh XIE IM.......-rccccccvecersscvecccroesssersccreses 3.40¢ 
$6 & BBB se osc cs cece dcvscnsescesu-cenessses essce 3.90¢ 
Tees e 
DAM... .cccrccececresvere O0000000s 000 onecte ss pocreves 2.45¢ 
114 UM... .cceereeeeeere ee resceees:seesses Geccceccsese %.25¢ 
124 CO QBGIM, ....-ccccccccrscerseccccecssecesssoce 2.15¢ 
3 in, amd larger, ......-0.-+seceeereecee ceeeseeceece 2.40¢ 
Beams.. were vf pioee 000cer cere cccccceccccsces Sans 
nels, 3 in. anc OO nse cndtagtisnsscteeeeete . 
Channels, Sin, and iereers.. ins on -% 2.10¢ 
“ Burden’s Best” Iron, base price.. po posesneend #D 3.05¢ 
Burdens “H. B & S. Iron, base 
rice. .....--+ D 2.85¢ 
Yieter”...... Dm 3.10¢ 
mseen Rars.. guasedesees 1 25@3. “7 75¢ 
Norway Shapes. vcececccsoes @0eccsesecte nomeese ot 3.75@4.25¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
Bessemer Machine’ 





Toe Calk, Tire and t Sie th Shoe 


Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots., 
Soft Steel Sheets— 





Sheet Iron from Store. 





Black. 

One Pass, C, R, 
yb 285 

B. cccccccccccoess ee . . 
ae. a - BD 2.45 
Nos. 18 to 21 . ® 2.56 
Nos. 22 to 24.. m 260 
Nos. 25 and 26 R DP 2.65 
No, 27......--55 e B® 2.70 
WO: BB 5 io ccdsscccessccccccere - BD 2.80, 





Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 







Ss diecnccnscbechockbtegtbinesededeths em 11%@l14¢ 
Patent Planished,............... 2 D A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net- 
Galvanized. 
a ae # D, 2.85¢ 
we” Rahat RRR aR. Big RCI A le Sat # DB, 3.00¢ 
SEEDER, oidns scsereah ie nokak ahaneiatas # D, 3.33¢ 
TT, chesccnonanseesoanbiceth > Sade hens) aie # D, 3.56¢ 
No. 27.... eesee ecccee Scecce cvvecese eeeesece cooe- B, 3. 80¢ 
No. = eeece eve noccescesss p cisvashSveituwekabileane # D, 4.04¢ 
SBD. 000 00000092.0000900000 te ccennseebeseceans # D, 4.00¢ 

N . “36 and lighter, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 

Foreign Steel from Store— 
Best Cast .... +8 B15 ¢ 
Extra Cast.. #DB18@ 20 ¢ 
§w. pe ORE... crcccccccccccccrsccccscccececece #Di16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear RBIS ¢ 
Blister, lst quality........ Bis ¢ 
German Steel, Best ............sccercccccsecess #?D10 ¢ 
BG GUALIEY ......ccccccccce-sccvcccccccccsccecs noe 
BE GUAMET. 00 ,0c0cn00cccsrcccccccccccscccccses Dm 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast som, be ianectee pepoereconesespeut @pis ¢ 
24a qoas 7° CdoSODT OS CDCSCCCODececCOCesese #Did g 
OP IE in kc0 cto ge Sb vee vevvececccccesees # Diz ¢ 
R. Mushet's sg Me dedecveccivnctcctndace «DB 46 ¢ 
ET inti dntinesestovsccscucdes #Dio ¢ 
Hobson’s Ohoice XX Extra Best.............. #D 35 ¢ 
Jessop Self ardeny Soephoeseer aorecenescces Dis ¢ 
Seamans’ “* Neoleon ” Steel. ........2-cccecsscessscece 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho ” Special Self-Hardening..# BD 43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 


Duty. ee Bars and Block. Free. 


Per ® 

--.29 @20%e 
-29 @2ige 
2934@30%¢ 





Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 


eee e eee eneeee 


Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, Net 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60 














Ble le £ x 
ele lassie is fie a ia 
& ais jtcie |= (s4 5 .), i 5] 
s S15 85 la! Sue wld °4) 5 
: sip |heiog of a3 A =< 4 
3 we) Pe isgis fee Ess gol. 
= 2)S lz8ieh%Fol58 “26 71 3 
3 we i)o losis [a (ow ss! Sat} =, 
z Blaices |& [Sae"\3 ad 
yhiaiz | 7" |e 
ea 4 tf he | 
Ins, | ins bus.| | 
30 72 18 19, 19) 19 1 5, 268 
30 96! +72) 18 19} 19 19 20] 2 25) 28) 
BO - . Jeter 96) 18 19} 19) 39 21} 5 | 
36 FB cor. a 19) 19 19 aE 3} 26, 29 
36 96|. ga} 48 | 19) 19) 19 at! 25) 28 | 
36 120, 96} 1m} 19) 19) @ 22| 
emmenn sao} 18 | 19) 433) ae | 
48 FB! cecose 18} 19} 18) 2t| 23) 96) .29 
48 96| 72! | 19 18! 42) 24) a7 
a 120/ 96| 18 29) 28) 43) 27 
a” Wes | s20/ 18 x 22, 25 | 
60 JB) voores 19 39} 20] @2/) 25) 3 
60 96 72| 18 9} 25) 23) 328 
60 120] 96) 18 20 2| 25 
— a mao} 18 | 21) 23) 27) 
72 9S 18 22| 22) 27) 
92 120} 96| 18 at; 24, 29 
oe "tunel 320| 19 | 22) 27 
108 96) ww0e. |} 19] 22) 25 
108 120 } 20 23, 26 
ou wf 120) at 24, 28 
wider } 332) 00... | 2a | 25) 
than 208 §/}...... | 132! 23 | 24 
eesti eet eS 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advance 
over price of Sheet Copper ngnesed tocut them from. 
Coid or Hare Rolled Coppe on, # ase foot and 


heavier, |¢ ® over the re forego 
a = oo ed Cop r augeer thas than 14 oz. ® 
foot, over the foregoi rices. 
alr Polished Copper, 80 je. wide and i “under. 1¢ eb 


advance over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe' 
All Polished Co r, over 20 in, wide, 2¢ ® > rydvance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Planished Copper— 


1¢® ® more than Polished 


Copper. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 0s. to square foot and ———, ion > eee pgvovosnee+ oe 
12 02. eke Ss uare f ° 
$720. ane ap % 18 <a. 8 oeseeescocceccce oe 
Lighter than 10 oz., ® B............ apecocennsanscsé sé 2 
Cireles less than 8 in. diameter, a # ® additionai 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


ttoms, 
Polished ee Saeeane and Flats, 1¢ ® ® extra. 


per Wire— 
Hard a? 2 t Drawn 8. Gauge. 


...0000 to8 9 and 10 11 and 12 
wens Me # D adv. 
NOB...000.. 18 1 8 


| gee Dad 
NOS. ce-se- . 1 % id “ie 20 ™ 


Soon + R D adv. 
Seamiess Brace ube 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless oe 


Oed. 19, 1904. Net. Outside Diameter. 























a1 QO | -v+leeseee| eel aeee les eeee te eelestes| 2B 38 

= 7? = & ole es ++ 24 24/23/23 18 18 

3 m | [s+ | e000 25 95/23/23 18 18 

4 x2 | -+++/25 9§ 95 23/23/23 19] 19 

% 33 | .| 26 |25) 25 |@5 23/23/23 19 | 39 

4 | «+ 26, 26 |25 95 (2§ 23.23/23 20] a0 

1s | a9 js) 26 Ie 2 95 23/2323 2x] a: 

o 16 |49| 3t 27/ 97 [26 26 |96 24/24/24 22] 22 

19 #7 |58| 31 27) 27 |26 26 [96 24/04/24 23] 93 

20 18-19 (60! 32 27) 7 26, 26 |26 24/24/24 94) 24 

ar 20 (62) 47 29) 28 26 25 25 25 25 a 25 

2 ex (67)"52 3%) 3t |29 29 27 26/26/26 6 

sy 22 |72| 57 33, 33 |3% 3% (29 29/a9/29) 99} a9 

ory @3 (77| 62 49) 44 |42 4m 49 39 37/36 36] 37 

8s 24 82| 67 \$2| 47 |45, 43 42 48 40,40 40 | ge 

Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 
iron Pipe Sizee “Brace 

4445 6inch 

of, 36 38 36 SE at a1 retry a3 23 27 25¢R0 


Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # B additional 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) June 6, 1398, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, 
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85 

el, es seeercecoccesce seeece 10 
Allaway Grade: 

IC, 14x enccbbestosce seereeeeercoeercessseesecess 0.10 

IX, 14 x 20.0... esecesteocce Ceeoresesescesceeareccees 6.20 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


IC, 14x 20 .........,108 Daceseeesseseseneneee ve 
EX, BO WOU. nck Sdeeedatabes sacateeceococteres =: S38 
American Terne Plates— 
Cc PEE coos ses SUReiipmeaseh=:senccovuncetcn -88.30 
IO Er WB. coccsconsitsaindedeibtehe $10.30 
‘Copper= 
Derr: Bar and Old Copper 
Manufactured, Seg @ ine om. 
Lake 7 
ovo esecccouabgssssé ecesencee-coccseseeses. 1 496@24 
CASRT...c00..cceersenesereereecsereeenseescesel @lans 


: 
> 


a 

o 
~ 
oF 







ba) 

Smalier than ss seepanc sedans’ ee 
2 inch to 3 in 
BIRGIAs 966466506 vocecssspecepecce 
Over 3 inch to ai inon, inciusive .. 
Over 3\¢ inch . 

Bronse 









FORO Ree ee ee ee eee eee 


ae ant nos 
Bell and sae Stage 
Cage in. | in. | in, jin.jin.jim.jm. jin. 
Wider 24.12 | 14 | 16 20) 22 
and including 12-) 14 | 16/18 
————— i | ee | J —— J — | 
To No. 20 tnolustve, |.22 *|.23 |.95 |.97].29|.81|.33).96 
O68. a -23 |.24 |.26 |.28 -32).34 
secees|-8S |.24'4'.27 |.29) 
08. $0 .2772:38 25 |.28 |.80). 











Common High Brass. i.| in.j in | in.| in| in.jin.{tu, 
Wider than 26 | 28| 30 | 32°] 84] 36 | 38) 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36] 38 | 40 








To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 
Nos, 21, 22, sane 24. 49 48 |.47 
Nos. 25'and 26. -41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28. 1.42 |.45 1.49 |.58 |.58 1.65 |.75 


See cants. 
Add “é # ® additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List.. 





.50 |.55 |.60 |.65| * 
.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 































23% 
Wire in Colls, List February 26, 1896. 
| Gild’g 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge - Low |bronze 
the renter brass. | brass.| and 
| = |copper 
All Nos. to No, 10 tnolusive.. $0.5 23 $0.27 | $0. 28 
Above No, 10 to No. 16..........| 23%) 27%) 28% 
Bes. 29 GUN WEG 1B. covedicd cacees i? oe -28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20. “+f -25 -29 33 
No. ; er 30 34 
No 22 fe ga ee. 
No. 23 x 3B .36 
84 .38 
86 40 
3f | .48 
42 46 
46 5t 
49 54 
52 | .62 
55 | .67 
59 .73 
63 .82 
68 95 
74 1.30 
80 1.50 
1.04 1.70 
1.34 2.00 
2.00 3.25 
2.60 5.75 
Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; Cop Wire, Net. 
rT November 16, Byer 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # B advance. 


To bin Bronze— 
Seale, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, Se 


Finished Piston Rods, 5 to Zig in. diameter, # ® iets 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Spelter— 

Duty: In Blooks or Pigg, 1¢ ® D 
Western COP. wccoccscccccssccccccoesse «++ +---0@6 ¢ 
Zino, 

Duty: rh of 
No. 9, base, casks,,., O%4¢ pen See's Mas asmeske T4¢ 
ont Oat 
Dut; Pigs and Bove id, 2 » Pi 
a: Pe “S Me ® pe and 
BENGTSSON PUB... oc cdoce cececccocccecees Bene -Ccecontes 5@53G6 
greevesesensscenes Saat aticin<nnpnnitinandat ane 
Tin Lined Pi sep eeteabiehncee tacghe. aceiiaian eB! ‘ 
—— Tin Pipe. Sehatensebemnaek +h tee des 4caeeie 2mio ¢ 
UT TUT conevegecencoegss se 4000 soreesss@ BD SH@O ¢ 
"Si caicsatnes ‘Sige WD 
Solder. 
& 4, guaranteed.............. eds qo’ ob? cece 19 @lule 


Qe becccceccccess scesccccecesscccescceseccceeses 17 @l7e 
Prices of Copies. indicated by private brand 
according to composition. — 


“antimon - 
ty, 4¢ # 


6 a¢ 





Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # >, Fates. Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 sical ae Ramee ede 99% pure), In ingot 
for remelting: 
Small LOS. .....cccccccccescce secessecces seoeee ® 37¢ 
100-B LOEB. .....ceseeesseerseee D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 ¢ pase). in 
iugots for remelting : 





DUNB. pecnocccoctvséocse ocbebacesensancenen my See 
SEIN lere cist \ccccotsccashins SIN@ m 339 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8. gauge. 50 ® or more 

PE GND. .doccccdtndéccncescascoase 6-in, 14-Im, 94-In, 

And including. .....00-seeseeeeeeeeress 14-in, 24-in, 30-in, 

$0.4 44 $0.47 

4 46 49 

.46 48 51 

‘ 50 .58 

47 51 54 

54 .59 

.57 -62 

S28 

TEIN cane on ap nenengnescease+csascen .50 64 77 


Note.—Lots of less than 50 BD 5¢ # B exora. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 












than No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 15...... enceces 43¢ 
No. b to No. 10..8 BD 40'¢¢ N 5 
No. 11......+0 8 BD4l @|N 18. 
No. 13. Ea Me IN 0. 20.. a b3¢ 
0.13.. ne eccoces 
NO.14 ..0.scceeee BD 42¢ No.3 eccescoecccee! @ USO 
Olid ee 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in moo Far » 
eeeercecccecs © Oeseseececes 1 
ncaa -¥ Bios 
Heavy Brass .....6-sc00e oe a) 74¢ 
pages ares. ceeers cose -B D> 5h 
egercoceescecce Beage 
Tea wt bocce ewesesenhe sagen shennceesete DB 3%¢ 
Fs eeiaineesosesecees cecscccccoccccrcccacssceen SO 8 
No.1 Pewter...........6. precccscccecere sbéus seed DI7 ¢ 
No. 2 Pewter tteteerccseeecenree® BB 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. ® ® 27277707777." Sogn dae cones BUG 
SE, © Dive ccpesvs cei cedétsiohis esse bizarre: log 
Tin Serap ee 50@5 
Wrought Scrap Tron.. 00@ 13.50 
Hi wy Cast Scrap....... 00@11 50 
Stove Plate Bert... se 9.00 
Barnt Iron......- 6.00 





